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A ROMAN SINGER. 



CHAPTER I. 

I, CoRNELio Grandi, who tell you these things, 
have a story of my own, of which some of you are not 
ignorant. You know, for one thing, that I was not 
always poor, nor always a professor of philosophy, nor 
a scribbler of pedantic articles for a living. Many of 
you can remember why I was driven to sell my patri- 
mony, the dear castello in the Sabines, with the good 
corn-land and the vineyards in the valley, and the 
olives, too. For I am not old yet; at least, Mariuccia 
is older, as I often tell her. These aire queer times. 
It was not any fault of mine. But now that Nino is 
growing to be a famous man in the world, and people 
are saying good things and bad about him, and many 
say that he did wrong in this matter, I think it best 
to tell you all the whole truth and what I think of it. 
For Nino is just like a son to me; I brought him up 
from a little child, and taught him Latin, and would 
have made a philosopher of him. What could I do? 
He had so much voice that he did not know what to 
do with it. 

His mother used to sing. What a piece of a woman 
she was! She had a voice like a man's, and whenDe. 
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Pretis brought his singers to the fcsta once upon 
time, when I was young, he heard her far down Ix 
low, as we walked on the terrace of the palazzo, an« 
asked me if I would not let him educate that youu; 
tenor.' And when I told him it was one of the con 
tadine, the wife of a tenant of mine, he would no 
believe it. But I never heard her sing after Serafinc 
— that was her husband — was killed at the fair ii 
Genazzano. And one day the fevers took her, anc 
so she died, leaving Nino a little baby. Then you 
know what happened to me, about that time, and how 
I sold Castel Serveti and came to live here in Rome. 
Nino was brought to me here. One day in the 
autumn, a carrettiere from Serveti, who would some- 
times stop at my door and leave me a basket of 
grapes in the vintage, or a pitcher of fresh oil in 
winter, because he never used to pay his house-rent 
when I was his landlord — but he is a good fellow, 
Gigi — and so he tries to make amends now; well, as 
I was saying, he came one day and gave me a great 
basket of fine grapes, and he brought Nino with him, 
a little boy of scarce six years — ^just to show him to 
me, he said. 

He was an ugly little boy, with a hat of no par- 
ticular shape and a dirty face. He had great black 
eyes, with ink-saucers under them, calamai, as we say, 
just as he has now. Only the eyes are bigger now, 
and the circles deeper. But he is still sufficiently 
ugly. If it were not for his figure, which is pretty 
good, he could never have made a fortune wiUi his 
voice. De Pretis says he could, but I do not believe it. 

Well, I made Gigi come in with Nino, and Ma- 
riuccia made them each a great slice of toasted bread 
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and spread it with oil, and gave Gigi a glass of the 
Serveti wine, and little Nino had some with water. 
And Mariuccia begged to have the child left with her 
till Gigi went back the next day; for she is fond of 
children and comes from Serveti herself. And that is 
how Nino came to live with us. That old woman has 
no principles of economy, and she likes children. 

"What does a little creature like that eat?" said 
she. "A bit of bread, a little soup — macchi! You 
will never notice it, I tell you. And the poor thing 
has been living on charity. Just imagine whether you 
are not quite as able to feed him as Gigi is!" So she 
persuaded me. But at first I did it to please her, for 
I told her our proverb, which says there can be no- 
thing so untidy about a house as children and chickens. 
He was such a dirty little boy, with only one shoe and 
a battered hat, and he was always singing at the top 
of his voice and throwing things into the well in the 
cortile. 

Mariuccia can read a little, though I never believed 
it until I found her one day teaching Nino his letters 
out of the Viie dei Sanii, That was probably the first 
time that her reading was ever of any use to her, and 
the last, for I think she knows the Lives of the Saints 
by heart, and she will certainly not venture to read a 
new book at her age. However, Nino very soon learned 
to know as much as she, and she will always be able 
to say that she laid the foundation of his education. 
He soon forgot to throw handfuls of mud into the well, 
and Mariuccia washed him, and I bought him a pair 
of shoes, and we made him look very decent. After 
a time he did not even remember to pull the cat's tail 
in the morning, so as to make her sIh'^h^S^'^kckv^ -^s* 
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he said. When Mariuccia went to church she would 
take him with her, and he seemed very fond of going, 
so that I asked him one day if he would like to be 
priest when he grew up, and wear beautiful robes and 
have pretty little boys to wait on him with censers in 
their hands. 

"No," said the little urchin, stoutly, "I won't be a 
priest." He found in his pocket a roast chestnut 
Mariuccia had given him, and began to shell it 

"Why are you always so fond of going to church, 
then?" I asked. 

"If I were a big man," quoth he, "but really big, 
I would sing in church, like Maestro De Pretis." 

"What would you sing, Nino?" said I, laughing. 
He looked very grave and got a piece of brown paper 
and folded it up. Then he began to beat time on my 
knees and sang out boldly, Cornu ejus exaltahitur. 

It was enough to make one laugh, for he was only 
seven years old, and ugly too. But Mariuccia, who 
was knitting in the hall-way, called out that it was 
just what Maestro Ercole had sung the day before at 
vespers, every syllable. 

I have an old piano in my sitting-room. It is a 
masterpiece of an instrument, I can tell you; for one 
of the legs is gone and I propped it up with two empty 
boxes, and the keys are all black except those that 
have lost the ivory — and those are green. It has also 
five pedals, disposed as a harp underneath; but none 
of them make any impression on the sound, excep' 
the middle one, which rings a bell. The sound-boar 
has a crack in it somewhere, Nino says, and two 
the notes are dumb since the great German maesi 
came home with my boy one night, and insisted 
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playing an accompaniment after supper. We had 
stewed chickens and a flask of Cesanese, I remember, 
and I knew something would happen to the piano. 
But Nino would never have any other, for De Pretis 
has a very good one; and Nino studies without any- 
thing — ^just a common tuning-fork that he carries in 
his pocket. But the old piano was the beginning of 
his fame. He got into the sitting-room one day, by 
himself, and found out that he could make a noise by 
striking the keys, and then he discovered that he could 
make tunes, and pick out the ones that were always 
ringing in his head. After that he could hardly be 
dragged away from it, so that I sent him to school to 
have some quiet in the house. 

He was a clever boy, and I taught him Latin and 
gave him our poets to read; and as he grew up I 
would have made a scholar of him, but he would not. 
At least, he was always willing to learn and to read; 
but he was always singing too. Once I caught him 
declaiming "Arma virumque cano" to an air from 
Trovatore, and I knew he could never be a scholar 
then, though he might know a great deal. Besides, he 
always preferred Dante to Virgil, and Leopardi to 
Horace. 

One day, when he was sixteen or thereabouts, he 
was making a noise, as usual, shouting some motive or 
other to Mariuccia and the cat, while I was labouring 
to collect my senses over a lecture I had to prepare. 
Suddenly his voice cracked horribly and his singing 
ended in a sort of groan. It happened again once or 
twice, the next day, and then the house was quiet. I 
found him at night asleep over the old piano, his eyes 
all wet with tears. 
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"What is the matter', Nino?" I asked. "It is time 
for youngsters like you to be in bed." 

"Ah, Messer Comelio," he said, when he was awake, 
"I had better go to bed, as you say. I shall never 
sing again, for my voice is all broken to pieces;" and 
he sobbed bitterly. 

"The saints be praised," thought I; "I shall make 
a philosopher of you yet!" 

But he would not be comforted, and for several 
months he went about as if he were trying to find the 
moon, as we say; and though he read his books and 
made progress, he was always sad and wretched, and 
grew much thinner, so that Mariuccia said he was con- 
suming himself, and I thought he must be in love. 
But the house was very quiet 

I thought as he did, that he would never sing again, 
but I never talked to him about it, lest he should try, 
now that he was as quiet as a nightingale with its 
tongue cut out. But nature meant differently, I sup- 
pose. One day De Pretis came to see me; it must 
have been near the new year, for he never came often 
at that time. It was only a friendly recollection of the 
days when I had a castello and a church of my own 
at Serveti, and used to have him come from Rome to 
sing at the festa, and he came every year to see me; 
and his head grew bald as mine grew gray, so that at 
last he wears a black skull-cap everywhere, like a 
priest, and only takes it off when he sings the Gloria 
Patri, or at the Elevation. However, he came to see 
me, and Nino sat niutely by, as we smoked a little and 
drank the syrup of violets with water that Mariuccia 
brought us. It was one of her eternal extravagances, 
but somehow, though she never understood the value 
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of economy, my professorship brought in more than 
enough for us, and it was not long after this that I be- 
gan to buy the bit of vineyard out of Porta Salara, by 
instalments from my savings. And since then we have 
our own wine. 

De Pretis was talking to me about a new opera 
that he had heard. He never sang except in church, 
of course, but he used to go to the theatre of an even- 
ing; so it was quite natural that he should go to the 
piano and begin to sing a snatch of the tenor air to 
me, explaining the situation as he went along, between 
his singing. 

Nino could not sit still, and went and leaned over 
Sor Ercole, as we call the maestro, hanging on the 
notes, not daring to try and sing, for he had lost his 
voice, but making the words with his lips. 

"Dio mio!" he cried at last, "how I wish I could 
sing that!" 

"Try it," said De Pretis, laughing and half in- 
terested by the boy's earnest look. "Try it — I will 
sing it again." But Nino's face fell. 

"It is no use," he said. "My voice is all broken 
to pieces now, because I sang too much before." 

"Perhaps it will come back," said the musician 
kindly, seeing the tears in the young fellow's eyes. 
"See, we will try a scale." He struck a chord. "Now, 
open your mouth — so — Do-o-o-o!" He sang a long 
note. Nino could not resist any longer, whether he 
had any voice or not. He blushed red and turned 
away, but he opened his mouth and made a sound. 

"Do-o-o-o!" He sang like the master, but much 
weaker. 
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"Not SO bad; now the next, Re-e-e!" Nino fol- 
lowed him. And so on, up the scale. 

After a few more notes, De Pretis ceased to smile, 
and cried, "Go on, go on!" after every note, authori- 
tatively, and in quite a different manner from his first 
kindly encouragement. Nino, who had not sung for 
months, took courage and a long breath, and went on 
as he was bid, his voice gaining volume and clearness 
as he sang higher. Then De Pretis stopped and looked 
at him earnestly. 

"You are mad," he said. "You have not lost your 
voice at all." 

"It was quite different when I used to sing before," 
said the boy. 

"Per Bacco, I should think so," said the maestro. 
"Your voice has changed. Sing something, can't you?" 

Nino sang a church air he had caught some- 
where. I never heard such a voice, but it gave me a 
queer sensation that I liked — it was so true, and young, 
and clear. De Pretis sat open-mouthed with astonish- 
ment and admiration. When the boy had finished, he 
stood looking at the maestro, blushing very scarlet, 
and altogether ashamed of himself The other did not 
speak. 

"Excuse me," said Nino, "I cannot sing. I have 
not sung for a long time. I know it is not worth any- 
thing." De Pretis recovered himself. 

"You do not sing," said he, "because you have not 
learned. But you can. If you will let me teach you, 
I will do it for nothing." 

"Me!" screamed Nino, "you teach mel Ah, if it 
were any use — if you only would ! " 

"Any use?" repeated De Pretis half aloud, as he 
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bit his long black cigar half through in his excitement. 
"Any use? My dear boy, do you know that you have 
a very good voice? A remarkable voice," he con- 
tinued, carried away by his admiration, "such a voice 
as I have never heard. You can be the first tenor of 
your age, if you please — in three years you will sing 
anything you like, and go to London and Paris, and 
be a great man. Leave it to me." 

I protested that it was all nonsense, that Nino was 
meant for a scholar and not for the stage, and I was 
quite angry with De Pretis for putting such ideas into 
the boy's head. But it was of no use. You cannot 
argue with women and singers, and they always get 
their own way in the end. And whether I liked it or 
not, Nino began to go to Sor Ercole's house once or 
twice a week, and sang scales and exercises very pa- 
tiently, and copied music in the evening, because he 
said he would not be dependent on me, since he could 
not follow my wishes in choosing a profession. De 
Pretis did not praise him much to his face after they 
had begun to study, but he felt sure he would succeed. 

"Caro Conte," — he often calls me Count, though I 
am only plain Professore, now — "he has a voice like 
a trumpet and the patience of all the angels. He will 
be a great singer." 

"Well, it is not my fault," I used to answer; for 
what could I do? 

When you see Nino now, you cannot imagine that 
he was ever a dirty little boy from the mountains, with 
one shoe, and that infamous little hat. I think he is 
ugly still, though you do not think so when he is sing- 
ing, and he has good strong limbs and broad shoulders, 
and carries himself like a soldier. Besides, he is al- 
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wa3rs very well dressed, though he has no affectations. 
He does not wear his hair plastered into a love-lock 
on his forehead, like some of our dandies, nor is he 
eternally pulling a pair of monstrous white cuffs over 
his hands. Everything is very neat about him and 
very quiet, so that you would hardly think he was an 
artist after all; and he talks but little, though he can 
talk very well when he likes, for he has not forgotten 
his Dante nor his Leopardi. De Pretis says the reason 
he sings so well is because he has a mouth like the slit 
in an organ pipe, as wide as a letter-box at the post- 
office. But I think he has succeeded because he has 
great square jaws like Napoleon. People like that al- 
ways succeed. My jaw is small, and my chin is pointed 
under my beard — but then, with the beard, no one can 
see it. But Mariuccia knows. 

Nino is a thoroughly good boy, and until a year 
ago he never cared for anything but his art; and now 
he cares for something, I think, a great deal better 
than art, even than art like his. But he is a singer 
still, and always will be, for he has an iron throat, and 
never was hoarse in his life. All those years when he 
was growing up, he never had a love-scrape, or owed 
money, or wasted his time in the cafffe. 

"Take care," Mariuccia used to say to me, "if he 
ever takes a fancy to some girl with blue eyes and 
fair hair he will be perfectly crazy. Ah, Sor Conte, 
she had blue eyes, and her hair was like tJie corn-silk. 
How many years is that, Sor Conte mio?" Mariuccia 
is an old witch. 

I am writing this story to tell you why Mariuccia 
is a witch, and why my Nino, who never so much as 
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looked at the beauties of the generone, as they came 
with their fathers and brothers and mothers to eat 
ice-cream in the Piazza Colonna, and listen to the 
music of a summer's evening, — Nino, who stared ab- 
sently at the great ladies as they rolled over the Pincio 
in their carriages, and was whistling airs to himself for 
practice when he strolled along the Corso, instead of 
looking out for pretty faces, — Nino, the cold in all 
things save in music, why he fulfilled Mariuccia's pro- 
phecy, little by little, and became perfectly crazy about 
blue eyes and fair hair. That is what I am going to 
tell you, if you have the leisure to listen. And you 
ought to know it, because evil tongues are more plenti- 
ful than good voices in Rome, as elsewhere, and people 
are saying many spiteful things about him, — ^tiiough 
they dap loudly enough at the theatre when he sings. 
He is like a son to me, and perhaps I am recon- 
ciled, after all, to his not having become a philosopher. 
He would never have been so famous as he is now, 
and he really knows so much more than Maestro De 
Pretis — in other ways than music — that he is very 
presentable indeed. What is blood, nowadays? What 
difference does it make to society whether Nina Car- 
degna, the tenor, was the son of a vine-dresser? Or 
what does the University care for the fact that I, 
Cornelio Grandi, am the last of a race as old as the 
Colonnas, and quite as honourable? What does Ma- 
riuccia care? What does anybody care? Corpo di 
Baccol if we begin talking of race we shall waste as 
much time as would make us all great celebrities! I 
am not a celebrity — I never shall be now, for a man 
must begin at that trade young. It is a profession — 
being celebrated — and it has its signal advantages. 
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Nino will tell you so, and he has tried it. But one 
must begin young, very young! I cannot begin again. 
And then, as you all know, I never began at all. 
I took up life in the middle, and am trying hard to 
twist a rope of which I never held the other end. I 
feel sometimes as though it must be the life of an- 
other that I have taken, leaving my own unfinished, 
for I was never meant to be a professor. That is the 
way of it; and if I am sad and inclined to melancholy 
humours, it is because I miss my old self, and he 
seems to have left me without even a kindly word at 
parting. I was fond of my old self, but I did not re- 
spect him much. And my present self I respect, with- 
out fondness. Is that metaphysics? Who knows? It 
is vanity in either case, and the vanity of self-respect 
is perhaps a more dangerous thing than the vanity of 
self-love, though you may call it pride if you like, or 
give it any other high-sounding title. But the heart 
of the vain man is lighter than the heart of the proud. 
Probably Nino has always had much self-respect, but 
I doubt if it has made him very happy — until lately. 
True, he has genius, and does what he must by nature 
do or die, whereas I have not even talent, and I make 
myself do for a living what I can never do well. What 
does it serve, to make comparisons? I could never 
have been like Nino, though I believe half my plea- 
sure of late has been in fancying how I should feel in 
his place, and living through his triumphs by my ima- 
gination. Nino began at the very beginning, and when 
all his capital was one shoe and a ragged hat, and 
certainly not more than a third of a shirt, he said he 
would be a great singer; and he is, though he is 
scarcely of age yet. I wish it had been something 
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else than a singer, but since he is the first already, it 
was worth while. He would have been great in any- 
thing, though, for he has such a square jaw, and he 
looks so fierce when anything needs to be overcome. 
Our forefathers must have looked like that, with their 
broad eagle noses and iron mouths. They began at 
the beginning, too, and they went to the very end. I 
wish Nino had been a general, or a statesman, or a 
cardinal, or all three like Richelieu. 

But you want to hear of Nino, and you can pass 
on your ways, all of you, without hearing my reflec- 
tions and small- talk about goodness, and success, and 
the like. Moreover, since I respect myself now, I 
must not find so much fault with my own doings, or 
you will say that I am in my dotage. And, truly, 
Nino Cardegna is a better man, for all his peasant 
blood, than I ever was; a better lover, and perhaps a 
better hater. There is his guitar, that he always 
leaves here, and it reminds me of him and his ways. 
Fourteen years he lived here with me, from child to 
boy and from boy to man, and now he is gone, never 
to live here any more. The end of it will be that I 
shall go and live with him, and Mariuccia will take 
her cat and her knitting, and her Lives of the Saints 
back to Serveti, to end her life in peace, where there 
are no professors and no singers. For Mariuccia is 
older than I am, and she will die before me. At all 
events, she will take her tongue with her, and ruin 
herself at her convenience without ruining me. I 
wonder what life would be without Mariuccia? Would 
anybody dam my stockings, or save the peel of the 
mandarins to make cordial? I certainly would not 
have the mandarins, if she were gone — it is a luxury, 

A Roman Singer, "^ 
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No, I would not have them. But then, there would 
be no cordial, and I should have to buy new stockings 
every year or two. No, the mandarins cost less than 
the stockings — and — well, I suppose I am fond of Ma- 
riuccia. 

CHAPTER IL 

It was really not so long ago — only one year. The 
sirocco was blowing up and down the streets, and 
about the corners, with its sickening blast, making us 
all feel like dead people, and hiding away the sun 
from us. It is no use trying to do anything when it 
blows sirocco, at least for us who are bom here. But 
I had been persuaded to go with Nino to the house 
of Sor Ercole to hear my boy sing the opera he had 
last studied, and so I put my cloak over my shoulders, 
and wrapped its folds over my breast, and covered 
my mouth, and we went out. For it was a cold 
sirocco, bringing showers of tepid rain from the south, 
and the drops seemed to chill themselves as they fell. 
One moment you are in danger of being too cold, and 
the next minute the perspiration stands on your fore- 
head, and you are oppressed with a moist heat Like 
the prophet, when it blows a real sirocco you feel as 
if you were poured out like water, and all your bones 
were out of joint. Foreigners do not feel it until they 
have lived with us a few years, but Romans are like 
dead men when the wind is in that quarter. 

I went to the maestro's house and sat for two 
hours listening to the singing. Nino sang very credit- 
ably, I thought, but I allow that I was not as attentive 
as I might have been, for I was chilled and vmcom- 
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fortable. Nevertheless, I tried to be very appreciative, 
and I complimented the boy on the great progress he 
had made. When I thought of it, it struck me that I 
had never heard anybody sing like that before; but 
still there was something lacking; I thought it sounded 
a little unreal, and I said to myself that he would get 
admiration, but never any sympathy. So clear, so true, 
so rich it was, but wanting a ring to it, the little thrill 
that goes to the heart. He sings very differently now. 

Maestro Ercole de Pretis lives in the Via Paola, 
close to the Ponte Sant' Angelo, in a most decent little 
house — that is, of course, on a floor of a house, as we 
all do. But De Pretis is well-to-do, and he has a 
marble door-plate, engraved in black with his name, 
and two sitting-rooms. They are not very large rooms, 
it is true, but in one of them he gives his lessons, and 
the grand piano fills it up entirely, so that you can 
only sit on the little black horsehair sofa at the end, 
and it is very hard to get past the piano on either 
side. Ercole is as broad as he is long, and takes 
snuff when he is not smoking. But it never hurts his 
voice. 

It was Sunday, I remember, for he had to sing in 
St. Peter's in the afternoon; and it was so near, we 
walked over with him. Nino had never lost his love 
for church music, though he had made up his mind 
that it was a much finer thing to be a primo tenore 
assoluto at the Apollo Theatre than to sing in the 
Pope's choir for thirty scudi a month. We walked 
along over the bridge, and through the Borgo Nuovo, 
and across the Piazza Rusticucci, and then we skirted 
the colonnade on the lefl, and entered the church by 
the sacristy, leaving De Pretis there to put o\n. VjcsSx 
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purple cassock and his white cotta. Then we went 
into the Capella del Coro to wait for the vespers. 

All sorts of people go to St. Peter's on Sunday 
afternoon, but they are mostly foreigners, and bring 
strange little folding chairs, and arrange themselves to 
listen to the music as though it were a concert Now 
and then one of the young gentlemen-in-waiting from 
the Vatican strolls in and says his prayers, and there 
is an old woman, very ragged and miserable, who has 
haunted the chapel of the choir for many years, and 
sits with perfect unconcern, telling her beads at the 
foot of the great reading-desk that stands out in the 
middle and is never used. Great ladies crowd in 
through the gate when Raimondi's hymn is to be 
sung, and disreputable artists make sketches surreptiti- 
ously during the benediction, without the slightest pre- 
tence at any devotion that I can see. The lights 
shine out more brightly as the day wanqs, and the in- 
cense curls up as the little boys swing the censers, 
and the priests and canons chant, and the choir an- 
swers from the organ loft; and the crowd looks on, 
some saying their prayers, some pretending to, and 
some looking about for the friend or Ipver they have 
come to meet. 

That evening when we went over together, I found 
myself pushed against a tall man with an immense 
gray moustache standing out across his face like the 
horns of a beetle. He looked down on me from time 
to time, and when I apologised for crowding him his 
face flushed a little, and he tried to bow as well as he 
could in the press, and said something with a German 
accent which seemed to be courteous. But I was se- 
parated from Nino by him. Maestro Ercole sang, and 
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all the others, turn and turn about, and so at last it 
came to the benediction. The tall old foreigner stood 
erect and unbending, but most of the people around 
him kneeled. As the crowd sank down I saw that on 
the other side of him sat a lady on a small folding 
stool, her feet crossed one over the other, and her 
hands folded on her knees. She was dressed entirely 
in black, and her fair face stood out wonderfully clear 
and bright against the darkness. Truly she looked 
more like an angel than a woman, though perhaps you 
will think she is not so beautiful after all, for she is 
so unlike our Roman ladies. She has a delicate nose, 
full of sentiment, and pointed a little downward for 
pride; she has deep blue eyes, wide apart and dreamy, 
and a little shaded by brows that are quite level and 
even, with a straight pencilling over them, that looks 
really as if it were painted. Her lips are very red 
and gentle, and her face is very white, so that the 
little ringlet that has escaped control looks like a gold 
tracery on a white marble ground. 

And there she sat, with the last light from the tall 
windows and the first from the great wax candles 
shining on her, while all around seeAed dark by con- 
trast. She looked like an angel; and quite as cold, 
perhaps most of you would say. Diamonds are cold 
things, too, but they shine in the dark; whereas a bit 
of glass just lets the light through it, even if it is 
coloured red and green and put in a church window, 
and looks ever so much warmer than the diamond. 

But though I saw her beauty and the light of her 
face, all in a moment, as though it had been a dream, 
I saw Nino too; for I had missed him, and had sup- 
posed he had gone to the organ loft with De Pretis. 
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But now, as the people kneeled to the benediction, 
imagine a little what he did! he just dropped on his 
knees with his face to the white lady, and his back 
to the procession; it was really disgraceful, and if it 
had been lighter I am sure every one would have 
noticed it. At all events, there he knelt, not three feet 
from the lady, looking at her as if his heart would 
break. But I do not believe she saw him, for she 
never looked his way. Afterwards everybody got up 
again, and we hurried to get out of the Chapel; but I 
noticed that the tall old foreigner gave his arm to the 
beautiful lady, and when they had pushed their way 
through the gate that leads into the body of the 
church, they did not go away, but stood aside for the 
crowd to pass. Nino said he would wait for De Pretis, 
and immediately ttrned his whole attention to the 
foreign girl, hiding himself in the shadow and never 
taking his eyes from her. 

I never saw Nino look at a woman before as though 
she interested him in the least, or I would not have 
been surprised now to see him lost in admiration of 
the fair girl. I was close to him and could see his 
face, and it had a new expression on it that I did not 
know. The people were almost gone and the lights 
were being extinguished when De Pretis came round 
the comer, looking for us. But I was astonished to 
see him bow low to the foreigner and the young lady, 
and then stop and enter into conversation with them. 
They spoke quite audibly, and it was about a lesson 
that the young lady had missed. She spoke like a 
Roman, but the old gentleman made himself under- 
stood in a series of stiff phrases, which he fired out of 
his mouth like discharges of musketry. 
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"Who are they?** whispered Nino to me, breathless 
with excitement and trembling from head to foot. 
"Who are they, and how does the maestro know 
them?** 

"Eh, caro mio, what am I to know?" I answered 
indifferently. "They are some foreigners, some pupil 
of De Pretis, and her father. How should I know?" 

"She is a Roman," said Nino between his teeth. 
"I have heard foreigners talk. The old man is a 
foreigner, but she — she is Roman,** he repeated with 
certainty. 

"Eh,** said I, "for my part she may be Chinese. 
The stars will not fall on that account.*' You see, I 
thought he had seen her before, and I wanted to ex- 
asperate him by my indifference so that he should tell 
me; but he would not, and indeed I found out after- 
wards that he had really never seen her before. 

Presently the lady and gentleman went away, and 
we called De Pretis, for he could not see us in the 
gloom. Nino became very confidential and linked an 
arm in his as we went away. 

"Who are they, caro maestro, these enchanting 
people?** inquired the boy when they had gone a few 
steps, and I was walking by Nino*s side, and we were 
all three nearing the door. 

"Foreigners, — my foreigners,'* returned the singer, 
proudly, as he took a colossal pinch of snuff. He 
seemed to say that he in his profession was constantly 
thrown with people like that, whereas I — oh, I, of 
course, was always occupied with students and poor 
devils who had no voice, nothing but brains. 

"But she,'* objected Nino, — "she is Roman, I am 
3ure of it.*' 
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"Eh," said Ercole, "you know how it is. These 
foreigners many and come here and live, and their 
children are bom here; and they grow up and call 
themselves Romans, as proudly as you please. But 
they are not really Italians, any more than the Shah 
of Persia." The maestro smiled a pitying smile. He 
is a Roman of Rome, and his great nose scorns pre- 
tenders. In his view Piedmontese, Tuscans, and 
Neapolitans are as much foreigners as the Germans or 
the English. More so, for he likes the Germans and 
tolerates the English, but he can call an enemy by no 
worse name than "Napoletano" or "Piemontese." 

"Then they live here?" cried Nino in delight. 

"Surely." 

"In fine, maestro mio, who are they?" 

"What a diavolo of a boy! Dio mio!" and Ercole 
laughed under his big moustache, which is black still. 
But he is bald, all the same, and wears a skull-cap. 

"Diavolo as much as you please, but I will know," 
said Nino sullenly. 

"Oh bene! Now do not disquiet yourself, Nino — I 
will tell you all about them. She is a pupil of mine, 
and I go to their house in the Corso and give her 
lessons." 

"And then?" asked Nino impatiently. 

"Who goes slowly goes surely," said the maestro 
sententiously; and he stopped to light a cigar as black 
and twisted as his moustache. Then he continued, 
standing still in the middle of the piazza to talk at 
his ease, for it had stopped raining and the air was 
moist and sultry, "They are Prussians, you must know. 
The old man is a colonel, retired, pensioned, every- 
thing you like, wounded at Kttniggratz by the Austrians, 
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His wife was delicate, and he brought her to live here 
long before he left the. service, and the signorina was 
bom here. He has told me about it, and he taught 
me to pronounce the name KOniggratz, so — Conig- 
herazzo," said the maestro proudly, "and that is how 
I know." 

"Capperi! What a mouthful," said I. 

"You may well say that, Sor Conte, but singing 
teaches us all languages. You would have found it of 
great use in your studies." I pictured to myself a 
quarter of an hour of Schopenhauer, with a piano ac- 
companiment and some one beating time. 

"But their name, their name I want to know," ob- 
jected Nino, as he stepped aside and flattened himself 
against the pillar to let a carriage pass. As luck 
would have it, the old officer and his daughter were in 
that very cab, and Nino could just make them out by 
the evening twilight. He took off his hat, of course, 
but I am quite sure they did not see him. 

"Well, their name is prettier than Conigherazzo," 
said Ercole. "It is Lira — Erre Gheraffe fonne Lira." 
(Herr Graf von Lira, I suppose he meant. And he 
has the impudence to assert that singing has taught 
him to pronounce German.) "And that means," he 
continued, "H Conte di Lira, as we should say." 

"Ah! what a divine appellation!" exclaimed Nino 
enthusiastically, pulling his hat over his eyes to medi- 
tate upon the name at his leisure. 

"And her name is Edvigia," volunteered the 
maestro. That is the Italian for Hedwig, or Hadwig, 
you know. But we should shorten it and call her 
Gigia, just as though she were Luisa. Nino does not 
think it so pretty. Nino was silent. Perhaps he 
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was already shy of repeating the familiar name of 
the first woman he had ever loved. Imagine! At 
twenty he had never been in love! It is incredible 
to me, — and one of our own people, too, bom at 
Serveti. 

Meanwhile the maestro's cigar had gone out, and 
he lit it with a blazing sulphur match before he con- 
tinued; and we all walked on again. I remember it 
all very distinctly, because it was the beginning of 
Nino's madness. Especially I call to mind his ex- 
pression of indifference when Ercole began to descant 
upon the worldly possessions of the Lira household. 
It seemed to me that if Nino so seriously cast his eyes 
on the Contessina Edvigia, he might at least have 
looked pleased to hear she was so rich; or he might 
have looked disappointed, if he thought that her posi- 
tion was an obstacle in his way. But he did not care 
about it at all, and walked straight on, humming a little 
tune through his nose with his mouth shut, for he does 
everything to a tune. 

"They are certainly gran' signor," Ercole said. 
"They live on the first floor of the Palazzo Carman- 
dola, — you know, in the Corso — and they have a car- 
riage, and keep two men in livery, just like a Roman 
prince. Besides, the count once sent me a bottle of 
wine at Christmas. It was as weak as water, and 
tasted like the solfatara of Tivoli, but it came from 
his own vineyard in Germany, and was at least fifty 
years old. If he has a vineyard, he has a castello, of 
course. And if he has a castello, he is a gran' signor, 
— eh? what do you think, Sor Conte? You know about 
such things." 

"I did once, maestro mio. It is very likely." 
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"And as for the wine being sour, it was because it 
was so old. I am sure the Germans cannot make 
wine well. They are not used to drinking it good, or 
they would not drink so much when they come here." 
We were crossing the bridge, and nearing Ercole's 
house. 

"Maestro," said Nino, suddenly. He had not spoken 
for some time, and he had finished his tune. 

"Well?" 

"Is not to-morrow our day for studying?" 

"Diavolol I gave you two hours to-day. Have 
you forgotten?" 

"Ah, — it is true. But give me a lesson to-morrow, 
like a good maestro as you are. I will sing like an 
angel if you will give me a lesson to-morrow." 

"Well, if you like to come at seven in the morning, 
and if you promise to sing nothing but solfeggi of 
Bordogni for an hour, and not to strain your voice, or 
put too much vinegar in your salad at supper, I will 
think about it. Does that please you? Conte, don't let 
him eat too much vinegar." 

"I will do all that, if I may come," said Nino, 
readily, though he would rather not sing at all, at most 
times, than sing Bordogni, De Pretis tells me. 

"Meglio cosi, — so much the better. Good-night, 
Sor Conte. Good-night, Nino." And so he turned 
down the Via Paola, and Nino and I went our way. I 
^topped to buy a cigar at the little tobacco shop just 
opposite the Tordinona Theatre. They used to be 
only a baiocco apiece, and I could get one at a time. 
But now they are two for three baiocchi; and so I have 
to get two always, because there are no half baiocchi 
any more — nothing but centimes. That is one of the 
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sources of my extravagance. Mariuccia says I am 
miserly; she was bom poor, and never had to learn 
the principles of economy. 

"Nino mio," I said, as we went along, "you really 
make me laugh." 

"Which is to say " He was humming a tune 

again, and was cross because I interrupted him. 

"You are in love. Do not deny it. You are 
already planning how you can make the acquaintance 
of the foreign contessa. You are a fool. Go home, 
and get Mariuccia to give you some syrup of tamarind 
to cool your blood." 

"Well? Now tell me, were you never in love with 
any one yourself?" he asked, by way of answer; and I 
could see the fierce look come into his eyes in the 
dark as he said it 

"Altro, — that is why I laugh at you. When I was 
your age I had been in love twenty times. But I never 
fell in love at first sight — and with a doll; really a 
wax doll, you know, like the Madonna in the presepio 
that they set up at the Ara Coeli, at Epiphany." 

"A doll!" he cried. "Who is a doll, if you please?" 
We stopped at the corner of the street to argue it out. 

"Do you think she is really alive?" I asked, laugh- 
ing. Nino disdained to answer me, but he looked 
savagely from under the brim of his hat. "Look here," 
I continued, "women like that are only made to be 
looked at. They never love, for they have no hearts. 
It is lucky if they have souls, like Christians." 

"I will tell you what I think," said he stoutly; 
"she is an angel." 

"Oh! is that all? Did you ever hear of an angel 
being married?" 
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"You shall hear of it, Sor Cornelio, and before 
long. I swear to you, here, that I will marry the Con- 
tessina di Lira — if that is her name — before two years 
are out Ah, you do not believe me. Very well. I 
have nothing more to say." 

"My dear son," said I, — for he is a son to me, — 
"you are talking nonsense. How can anybody in your 
position hope to marry a great lady, who is an heiress? 
Is it not true that it is all stuff and nonsense?" 

"No, it is not true," cried Nino, setting his square 
jaw like a bit and speaking through his teeth. "I am 
ugly, you say; I am dark, and I have no position, or 
wealth, or anything of the kind. I am the son of a 
peasant and of a peasant's wife. I am anything you 
please, but I will marry her if I say I will. Do you 
think it is for nothing that you have taught me the 
language of Dante, of Petrarca, of Silvio Pellico? Do 
you think it is for nothing that Heaven has given me 
my voice? Do not the angels love music, and cannot 
I make as good songs as they? Or do you think that 
because I am bred a singer my hand is not as strong 
as a fine gentleman's — contadino as I am? I will — I 
will and I will^ Bastal" 

I never saw him look like that before. He had 
folded his arms, and he nodded his head a little at 
each repetition of the word, looking at me so hard, as 
we stood under the gas lamp in the street, that I was 
obliged to turn my eyes away. He stared me out of 
countenance' — be, a peasant boy! Then we walked on. 

"And as for her being a wax doll, as you call her," 
he continued, after a little time, "that is nonsense, if 
you want the word to be used. Truly, a doll! And 
the next minute you compare her to the Madonna! I 
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am sure she has a heart as big as this," and he 
stretched out his hands into the air. "I can see it in 
her eyes. Ah, what eyes!" 

I saw it was no use arguing on that tack, and I 
felt quite sure that he would forget all about it, though 
he looked so determined, and talked so grandly about 
his will. 

"Nino," I said, "I am older than you." I said 
this to impress him, of course, for I am not really so 
very old. 

"Diamini!" he cried, impertinently, "I believe it!" 

"Well, well, do not be impatient. I have seen 
something in my time, and I tell you those foreign 
women are not like ours, a whit I fell in love, once, 
with a northern fairy, — she was not German, but she 
came from Lombardy, you see, — and that is the reason 
why I lost Serveti and all the rest" 

"But I have no Serveti to lose," objected Nino. 

"You have a career as a musician to lose. It is 
not much of a career to be stamping about with a lot 
of figuranti and scene-shifters, and screaming yourself 
hoarse every night" I was angry because he laughed 
at my age. "But it is a career, after all, that you have 
chosen for yourself If you get mixed up in an intrigue 
now, you may ruin yourself. I hope you will." 

"Grazie! And then?" 

"Eh, it might not be such a bad thing after all. 
For if you could be induced to give up the stage " 

"I — / give up singing?" he Cried, indignantly. 

"Oh, such things happen, you know. If you were 
to give it up, as I was saying, you might then possibly 
use your mind. A mind is a much better thing than 
a throat, after alL" 
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"Ebbene! talk as much as you please, for, of 
course, you have the right, for you have brought me 
up, and you have certainly opposed my singing enough 
to quiet your conscience. But, dear professor, I will 
do all that I say, and if you will give me a little help 
in this matter, you will not repent it." 

"Help? Dio mio! What do you take me for? As 
if I could help you, or would! I suppose you want 
money to make yourself a dandy, a paino, to go and 
stand at the corner of the Piazza Colonna and ogle her 
as she goes by! In truth! You have fine projects." 

"No," said Nino, quietly, "I do not want any 
money or anything else at present, thank you. And 
do not be angry, but come into the csiffh and drink 
some lemonade; and I will invite you to it, for I have 
been paid for my last copying that I sent in yesterday." 
He put his arm in mine, and we went in. There is no 
resisting Nino when he is affectionate. But I would 
not let him pay for the lemonade. I paid for it my- 
self. What extravagance! 



CHAPTER III. 

Now I ought to tell you that many things in this 
story were only told me quite lately, for at first I would 
not help Nino at all, thinking it was but a foolish 
fancy of his boy's heart and would soon pass. I have 
tried to gather and to order all the different incidents 
into one harmonious whole, so that you can follow the 
story; and you must not wonder that I can describe 
some things that I did not see, and that I know how 
some of the people felt; for Nino and I have talked 
over the whole matter very often, and the barone^<5. 
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came here and told me her share, though I wonder 
how she could talk so plainly of what must have given 
her so much pain. But it was very kind of her to 
come; and she sat over there in the old green arm- 
chair, by the glass case that has the artificial flowers 
under it, and the sugar lamb that the padre curato 
gave Nino when he made his first communion at Easter. 
However, it is not time to speak of the baroness yet, 
but I cannot forget her. 

Nino was very amusing when he began to love the 
young countess, and the very first morning — the day 
after we had been to St. Peter's — he went out at half- 
past six, though it was only just sunrise, for we were 
in October. I knew very well that he was going for 
his extra lesson with De Pretis, but I had nothing to 
say about it, and I only recommended him to cover 
himself well, for the sirocco had passed and it was 
a bright morning, with a clear tramontana wind 
blowing fresh from the north. I can always tell 
when it is a tramontana wind before I open my win- 
dow, for Mariuccia makes such a clattering with the 
coffee-pot in the kitchen, and the gold-finch in the sit- 
ting-room sings very loud; which he never does if it 
is cloudy. Nino, then, went off to Maestro Ercole's 
house for his singing, and this is what happened there. 

De Pretis knew perfectly well that Nino had only 
asked for the extra lesson in order to get a chance of 
talking about the Contessina di Lira, and so, to tease 
him, as soon as he appeared, the maestro made a 
great bustle about singing scales, and insisted upon 
beginning at once. Moreover, he pretended to be in 
a bad humour; and that is always pretence with him. 

"Ah, my little tenor," he began; "you want a lesson 
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Sit seven in the morning, do you? That is the time 
when all the washerwomen sing at the fountain! Well, 
you shall have a lesson, and by the body of Bacchus 
it shall be a real lesson! Now, then! Andiamo — 
Do-o-o!" and he roared out a great note that made 
the room shake, and a man who was selling cabbage 
in the street stopped his hand-cart and mimicked him 
for five minutes. 

"But I am out of breath, maestro," protested Nino, 
who wanted to talk. 

"Out of breath? A singer is never out of breath. 
Absurd ! What would you do if you got out of breath, 

say, in the last act of Lucia, so — ^Beir alma ado 

Then your breath ends, eh? Will you stay with the 
'adored soul' between your teeth? A fine singer you 
will make! Andiamo! Do-o-o!" 

Nino saw he must begin, and he set up a shout, 
much against his will, so that the cabbage-vender 
chimed in, making so much noise that the old woman 
who lives opposite opened her window and emptied a 
great dustpan full of potato peelings and refuse leaves 
of lettuce right on his head. And then there was a 
great noise. But the maestro paid no attention, and 
went on with the scale, hardly giving Nino time to 
breathe. Nino, who stood behind De Pretis while he 
sang, saw the copy of Bordogni's solfeggi lying on a 
chair, and managed to slip it under a pile of music 
near by, singing so lustily all the while that the maestro 
never looked round. 

When he got to the end of the scale Ercole began 
hunting for the music, and as he could not find it, 
Nino asked him questions. 

A Roman Singer, 3 
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"Can she sing, — this contessina of yours, maestro?" 
De Pretis was overturning everything in his search. 

"An apoplexy on those solfeggi and on the man 
who made them!" he cried. "Sing, did you say? Yes, 
a great deal better than you ever will. Why can you 
not look for your music, instead of chattering?" Nino 
began to look where he knew it was not. 

"By the by, do you give her lessons every day?" 
asked the boy. 

"Every day? Am I crazy, to ruin people's voices 
like that?" 

"Caro maestro, what is the matter with you, this 
morning? You have forgotten to say your prayers!" 

"You are a donkey, Nino; here he is, this blessed 
Bordogni, — now come." 

"Sor Ercole mio," said Nino in despair, "I must 
.really know something about this angel, before I sing 
at all." Ercole sat down on the piano stool, and puffed 
up his cheeks, and heaved a tremendous sigh, to show 
how utterly bored he was by his pupil. Then he took 
a large pinch of snuff, and sighed again. 

"What demon have you got into your head?" he 
asked, at length. 

"What angel, you mean," answered Nino, delighted 
at having forced the maestro to a parley. "I am in 
love with her — crazy about her," he cried, running his 
fingers through his curly hair "and you must help me 
to see her. You can easily take me to her house to 
sing duets, as part of her lesson. I tell you I have 
not slept a wink all night for thinking of her, and un- 
less I see her I shall never sleep again as long as I 
live. Ah ! " he cried, putting his hands on Ercole's shoul- 
ders, "you do not know what it is to be in love! How 
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eveiything one touches is fire, and the sky is like lead, 
and one minute you are cold and one minute you are 
hot, and you may turn and turn on your piUow all 
night and never sleep, and you want to curse every- 
body you see, or to embrace them, it makes no dif- 
ference — anything to express the " 

"Devil! and may he carry you off!" interrupted 
Ercole, laughing. But his manner changed. "Poor 
fellow," he said presently, "it appears to me you are 
in love. 

"It appears to you, does it? 'Appears' — a beauti- 
ful word, in faith. I can tell you it appears to me so, 
too. Ah! it * appears' to you — very good indeed!" 
And Nino waxed wroth. 

"I will give you some advice, Ninetto mio. Do not 
fall in love with any one. It always ends badly." 

"You come late with your counsel, Sor Ercole. In 
truth, a very good piece of advice when a man is fifty, 
and married, and wears a skull-cap. When I wear a 
skull-cap and take snuff I will follow your instructions." 
He walked up and down the room, grinding his teeth, 
and clapping his hands together. Ercole rose and 
stopped him. 

"Let us talk seriously," he said. 

"With all my heart; as seriously as you please." 

"You have only seen this signorina once." 

"Once!" cried Nino, — "as if once were not " 

"Diavolo; let me speak. You have only seen her 
once. She is noble, an heiress, a great lady — worse 
than all, a foreigner; as beautiful as a statue, if you 
please, but twice as cold. She has a father who knows 
the proprieties, a piece of iron, I tell you, who would 
kill you just as he would drink a glass of wine, with 
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the greatest indifference, if he suspected you lifted 
your eyes to his daughter." 

"I do not believe your calumnies," said Nino, still 
hotly. "She is not cold, and if I can see her she will 
listen to me. I am sure of it" 

"We will speak of that by and by. You — what 
are you? Nothing but a singer, who has not even ap- 
peared before the public, without a baiocco in the world 
or anything else but your voice. You are not even 
handsome." 

"What difference does that make to a woman of 
heart?" retorted Nino, angrily. "Let me only speak 
to her " 

"A thousand devils!" exclaimed De Pretis, im- 
patiently; "what good will you do by speaking to her? 
Are you Dante, or Petrarca, or a preacher — what are 
you? Do you think you can have a great lady's hand 
for the asking? Do you flatter yourself that you are 
so eloquent that nobody can withstand you?" 

"Yes," said Nino, boldly. "If I could only speak 
to her " 

"Then, in heaven's name, go and speak to her. 
Get a new hat and a pair of lavender gloves, and 
walk about the Villa Borghese until you meet her, and 
then throw yourself on your knees and kiss her feet, 
and the dust from her shoes; and say you are dying 
for her, and will she be good enough to walk as far 
as Santa Maria del Popolo and be married to youl 
That is all; you see it is nothing you ask — a mere po- 
liteness on her part— -oh, nothing, nothing." And De 
Pretis rubbed his hands and smiled, and seeing that 
Nino did not answer, he blew his nose with his great 
blue cotton handkerchief. 
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"You have no heart at all, maestro," said Nino at 
last. "Let us sing." 

They worked hard at Bordogni for half an hour, 
and Nino did not open his mouth except to produce 
the notes. But as his blood was up from the pre- 
ceding interview he took great pains, and Ercole, who 
makes him sing all the solfeggi he can from a sense 
of duty, himself wearied of the ridiculous old-fashioned 
runs and intervals. 

"Bene," he said; "let us sing a piece now, and 
then you will have done enough." He put an opera 
on the piano, and Nino lifted up his voice and sang, 
only too glad to give his heart passage to his lips. 
Ercole screwed up his eyes with a queer smile he has 
when he is pleased. 

"Capperi!" he ejaculated, when Nino had done. 

"What has happened?" asked the latter. 

"I cannot tell you what has happened," said Ercole, 
"but I will tell you that you had better always sing 
like that, and you will be applauded. Why have you 
never sung that piece in that way before?" 

"I do not know. Perhaps it is because I am un- 
happy." 

"Very well, never dare to be happy again, if you 
mean to succeed. You can make a statue shed tears 
if you please." Ercole took a pinch of snuff, and 
turned round to look out of the window. Nino leaned 
on the piano, drumming with his fingers and looking 
at the back of the maestro*& head. The first rays of 
the sun just fell into the room and gilded the red brick 
floor. 

"Then instead of buying lavender kid gloves," said 
Nino at last, his face relaxing a little, "and going to 
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the Villa Borghese, you advise me to borrow a guitar 
and sing to my statue? Is that it?" 

"Che Diana! I did not say that!" said Ercole, 
still facing the window and finishing his pinch of snuff 
with a certain satisfaction. "But if you want the 
guitar, take it, — there it lies. I will not answer for 
what you do with it." His voice sounded kindly, for 
he was so much pleased. Then he made Nino sing 
again, a little love song of Tosti, who writes for the 
heart and sings so much better without a voice than 
all your stage tenors put together. And the maestro 
looked long at Nino when he had done, but he did 
not say anything. Nino put on his hat, gloomily enough, 
and prepared to go. 

"I will take the guitar, if you will lend it to me," 
he said. 

"Yes, if you like, and I will give you a hand- 
kerchief to wrap it up with," said De Pretis, absently, 
but he did not get up from his seat. He was watch-' 
ing Nino, and he seemed to be thinking. Just as the 
boy was going with the instrument under his arm he 
called him back. 

"Ebbene?" said Nino, with his hand on the lock 
of the door. 

"I will make you a song to sing to your guitar," 
said Ercole. 

"You?" 

"Yes — but without music. Look here, Nino — sit 
down. What a hurry you are in. I was young myself, 
once upon a time." 

"Once upon a time! Fairy stories — once upon a 
time there was a king, and so on." Nino was not to 
be easily pacified. 
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"Well, perhaps it is a fairy tale, but it is in the 
future. I have an idea." 

"Oh, is that all? But it is perhaps the first time. 
I understand." 

"Listen. Have you read Dante?" 

"I know the Vita Nuova by heart, and some of the 
Commedia, But how the diavolo does Dante enter into 
this question?" 

"And Silvio Pellico, and a little literature?" con- 
tinued Ercole, not heeding the comment. 

"Yes, after a fashion. And you? Do you know 
them?" 

"Che c'entro io?" cried Ercole, impatiently; "what 
do I want to know such things for? But I have heard 
of them." 

"I congratulate you," replied Nino, ironically. 

"Have patience. You are no longer an artist You 
are a professor of literature." 

"I — a professor of literature? What nonsense are 
you talking?" 

"You are a great stupid donkey, Nino. Supposing 
I obtain for you an engagement to read literature with 
the Contessina di Lira, will you not be a professor? 

If you prefer singing " But Nino comprehended 

in a flash the whole scope of the proposal, and threw 
his arms round Ercole's neck and embraced him. 

"What a mind! Oh, maestro mio, I will die for 
you! Command me, and I will do anything for you; 
I will run errands for you, black your boots, any- 
thing " he cried in the ecstasy of delight that 

overmastered him. 

"Piano, piano," objected the maestro, disengaging 
himself from his pupil's embrace. "It is not done yet. 
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There is much, much to think of first'' Nino retreated, 
a little disconcerted at not finding his enthusiasm re- 
turned, but radiant still. 

"Calm yourself," said Ercole, smiling. "If you do 
this thing you must act a part. You must manage to 
conceal your occupation entirely. You must look as 
solemn as an undertaker and be a real professor. They 
will ultimately find you out, and throw you out of the 
window, and dismiss me for recommending you. But 
that is nothing." 

"No," said Nino, "that is of no importance." And he 
ran his fingers through his hair, and looked delighted. 

"You shall know all about it this evening, or to- 
morrow " 

"This evening, Sor Ercole, this evening, or I shall 
die. Stay, let me go to the house with you, when you 
give your lesson, and wait for you at the door." 

"Pumpkin-head! I will have nothing to do with 
you," said De Pretis. 

"Ah, I will be as quiet as you please. I will be 
like a lamb, and wait until this evening." 

"If you will really be quiet, I will do what you 
wish. Come to me this evening, about the Ave Maria 
— or a little earlier. Yes, come at twenty-three hours." 
In October that is about five o'clock, by French time. 

"And I may take the guitar?" said Nino, as he 
rose to go. 

"With all my heart But do not spoil everjrthing 
by singing to her, and betraying yourself." 

So Nino thanked the maestro enthusiastically and 
went away, humming a tune, as he now and again 
struck the strings of the guitar that he carried under 
his arm, to be sure it was there. 
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Do not think that because De Pretis suddenly 
changed his mind, and even proposed to Nino a plan 
for making the acquaintance of the young countess, he 
is a man to veer about like a weather-cock, nor yet a 
bad man, willing to help a boy to do mischief. That 
is not at all like Ercole de Pretis. He has since told 
me he was much astonished at the way Nino sang the 
love song at his lesson; and he was instantly convinced 
that in order to be a great artist Nino must be in love 
always. Besides, the maestro is as liberal in his views 
of life as he is conservative in his ideas about govern- 
ment. Nino is everything the most strait-laced father 
could wish him to be, and as he was then within a 
few months of making his first appearance on the stage, 
De Pretis, who understands those things, could very 
well foresee the success he has had. Now De Pretis 
is essentially a man of the people, and I am not; there- 
fore he saw no objection in the way of a match be- 
tween a great singer and a noble damigella. But had 
I known what was going on, I would have stopped 
the whole affair at that point, for I am not so weak 
as Mariuccia seems to thinL I do not mean that now 
everything is settled I would wish it undone. Heaven 
forbid! But I would have stopped it then, for it is a 
most incongruous thing, a peasant boy making love to 
a countess. 

Nino, however, has one great fault, and that is his 
reticence. It is true, he never does anything he would 
not like me, or all the world, to know. But I would 
like to know, all the same. It is a habit I have fallen 
into, from having to watch that old woman, for fear 
she should be too extravagant. All that time he never 
said anything, and I supposed he had forgotten all 
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about the contessina, for I did not chance to see De 
Pretis; and when I did, he talked of nothing but 
Nino's dihut and the arrangements that were to be 
made. So that I knew nothing about it, though I was 
pleased to see him reading so much. He took a sud- 
den fancy for literature, and read when he was not 
singing, and even made me borrow Ambrosoli, in 
several volumes, from a friend. He read every word 
of it, and talked very intelligently about it too. I never 
thought there was any reason. 

But De Pretis thinks differently. He believes that 
a man may be the son of a ciociaro — a fellow who 
ties his legs up in rags and thongs, and lives on goats' 
milk in the mountains — and that if he has brains 
enough, or talent enough, he may marry any woman 
he likes without ever thinking whether she is noble or 
not. De Pretis must be old-fashioned, for I am sure 
I do not think in that way, and I know a hundred 
times as much as he — a hundred times. 

I suppose it must have been the very day when 
Nino had been to De Pretis in the morning that he 
had instructions to go to the house of Count von Lira 
on the morrow; for I remember very well that Nino 
acted strangely in the evening, singing and making a 
noise for a few minutes, and then burying himself in 
a book. However that may be, it was very soon after- 
wards that he went to the Palazzo Carmandola, dressed 
in his best clothes, he tells me, in order to make a 
favourable impression on the count The latter had 
spoken to De Pretis about the lessons in literature, to 
which he attached great importance, and the maestro 
had turned the idea to account for his pupil. But 
Nino did not expect to see the young contessa on this 
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first day, or at least he did not hope he would be 
able to speak to her. And so it turned out. 

The footman, who had a red waistcoat and opened 
the door with authority, as if ready to close it again 
on the smallest provocation, did not frighten Nino at 
all, though he eyed him suspiciously enough, and after 
ascertaining his business departed to announce him to 
the count. Meanwhile Nino, who was very much ex- 
cited at the idea of being under the same roof with 
the object of his adoration, sat himself down on one 
of the carved chests that surrounded the hall. The 
green baize door at the other end swung noiselessly 
on its hinges, closing itself fiehind the servant, and the 
boy was left alone. He might well be frightened, if 
not at the imposing appearance of the footman, at 
least at the task he had undertaken. But a boy like 
Nino is afraid of nothing when he is in love, and he 
simply looked about him, realising that he was with- 
out doubt in the house of a gran' signer, and from 
time to time brushing a particle of dust from his 
clothes, or trying to smooth his curly black hair, which 
he had caused to be clipped a little for the occasion; 
a very needless expense, for he looks better with his 
hair long. 

Before many moments the servant returned, and 
with some condescension said that the count awaited 
him. Nino would rather have faced the mayor, or 
the king himself, than Graf von Lira, though he was 
not at all frightened — he was only very much excited, 
and he strove to calm himself, as he was ushered 
through the apartments to the small sitting-room, where 
he was expected. 

Graf von Lira, as I have already told you, is a 
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foreigner of rank, who had been a Prussian colonel, 
and was wounded in the war of 1866. He is very 
tall, very thin, and very gray, with wooden features 
and a huge moustache that stands out like the beaks 
on the colonna rostrata. His eyes are small and very 
far apart, and fix themselves with terrible severity 
when he speaks, even if he is only saying "good- 
morning.*' His nails are very long and most carefully 
kept, and though he is so lame that he could not 
move a step without the help of his stick, he is still 
an upright and military figure. I remember well how 
he looked, for he came to see me under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, many months' after the time of which I 
am now speaking; and, besides, I had stood next to 
him for an hour in the chapel of the choir in St Peter's. 

He speaks Italian intelligibly, but with the strangest 
German constructions, and he rolls the letter r curi- 
ously in his throat. But he is an intelligent man for 
a soldier, though he thinks talent is a matter of edu- 
cation, and education a matter of drill. He is the most 
ceremonious man I ever saw; and Nino says he rose 
from his chair to meet him, and would not sit down 
again until Nino was seated. 

"The signore is the professor of Italian literature 
recommended to me by Signor De Pretis?" inquired 
the colonel in iron tones, as he scrutinised Nino. 

"Yes, Signor Conte," was the answer. 

"You are a singularly young man to be a professor." 
Nino trembled. "And how have you the education 
obtained in order the obligations and not-to-be-avoided 
responsibilities of this worthy-of-all-honour career to 
meet?" 

"I went to school here, Signor Conte, and the Pro- 
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fessor Grandi, in whose house I always have lived, has 
taught me everything else I know." 

"What do you know?" inquired the count, so sud- 
denly that Nino was taken off his guard. He did not 
know what to answer. The count looked very stern 
and pulled his moustaches. "You have not here come," 
he continued, seeing that Nino made no answer, "with- 
out knowing something. Evident is it, that, although 
a man young be, if he nothing knows, he cannot a 
professor be." 

"You speak justly. Signer Conte," Nino answered 
at last, "and I do know some things. I know the Com- 
media of Alighieri, and Petrarca, and I have read the 
Gerusalemme Liberaia with Professor Grandi, and I can 
repeat all of the Vita Nuova by heart, and some of 
the " 

"For the present that is enough," said the count. 
"If you nothing better to do have, will you so kind be 
as to begin?" 

"Begin?" said Nino, not understanding. 

"Yes, signore; it would unsuitable be if I my 
daughter to the hands of a man committed unacquainted 
with the matter he to teach her proposes. I desire to 
be satisfied that you all these things really know." 

"Do I understand, Signor Conte, that you wish me 
to repeat to you some of the things I know by heart?" 

"You have me understood," said the count, severely. 
"I have all the books bought of which you speak. You 
will repeat, and I will in the book follow. Then shall 
we know each other much better." 

Nino was not a little astonished at this mode of 
procedure, and wondered how far his memory would 
serve him in such an unexpected examination. 
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"It will take a long time to ascertain in this 
way " he began. 

"This," said the count coldly, as he opened a 
volume of Dante, "is the celestial play by Signor Ali- 
ghieri. If you anything know, you will it repeat." 

Nino resigned himself and began repeating the first 
canto of the "Inferno." When he had finished it he 
paused. 

"Forwards," said the count, without any change of 
manner. 

"More?" inquired Nino. 

"March!" said the old gentleman in military tone, 
and the boy went on with the second canto. 

"Apparently know you the beginning." The count 
opened the book at random in another place. "The 
thirtieth canto of * Purgatory.' You will now it repeat." 

"Ah!" cried Nino, "that is where Dante meets 
Beatrice." 

"My hitherto not-by-any-means-extensive, but al- 
ways from-the-conscience-undertaken reading, reaches 
not so far. You will it repeat. So shall we know." 
Nino passed his hand inside his collar as though to 
free his throat, and began again, losing all conscious- 
ness of his tormentor in his own enjoyment of the verse. 

"When was the Signor Alighieri born?" inquired 
Graf von Lira, very suddenly, as though to catch him. 

"May, 1265, in Florence," answered the other, as 
quickly. 

"I said when, not where. I know he was in Flo- 
rence born. When and where died he?" The question 
was asked fiercely. 

"Fourteenth of September 1321, at Ravenna." 

"I think really you something of Signor Alighieri 
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know," said the count, and shut up th6 volume of the 
poet and dictionary of dates he had been obliged to 
consult to verify Nino's answers. "We will proceed." 

Nino is fortunately one of those people whose 
faculties serve them best at their utmost need, and 
during the three hours — three blessed hours — that 
Graf von Lira kept him under his eye, asking ques- 
tions and forcing him . to repeat all manner of things, 
he acquitted himself fairly well. 

"I have now myself satisfied that you something 
know," said the count, in his snappish military fashion, 
and he shut the last book, and never from that day 
referred in any manner to Nino's extent of knowledge, 
taking it for granted that he had made an exhaustive 
investigation. "And now," he continued, "I desire you 
to engage for the reading of literature with my daughter, 
upon the usual terms." Nino was so much pleased 
that he almost lost his self-control, but a moment 
restored his reflection. 

"I am honoured" he began. 

"You are not honoured at all," interrupted the 
count, coldly. "What are the usual terms?" 

"Three or four francs a lesson," suggested Nino. 

"Three or four francs are not the usual terms. I 
have inquiries made. Five francs are the usual terms. 
Three times in the week, at eleven. You will on the 
morrow begin. Allow me to offer you some cigars." 
And he ended the interview. 



CHAPTER III. 

In a sunny room overlooking the great courtyard 
of the Palazzo Carmandola, Nino sat down to give 
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Hedwig von Lira her first lesson in Italian literature. 
He had not the remotest idea what the lesson would 
be like, for in spite of the tolerably wide acquaintance 
with the subject which he owed to my care and my 
efforts to make a scholar of him, he knew nothing 
about teaching. Nevertheless, as his pupil spoke the 
language fluently, though with the occasional use of 
words of low origin, like all foreigners who have grown 
up in Rome and have learned to speak from their 
servants, he anticipated little difficulty. He felt quite 
sure of being able to interpret the hard places, and 
he had learned from me to know the best and finest 
passages in a number of authors. 

But imagine the feelings of a boy of twenty, per- 
fectly in love, without having the smallest right to be, 
suddenly placed by the side of the object of his adora- 
tion, and told to teach her all he knows — with her 
father in the next room and the door open between! 
I have always thought it was a proof of Nino's deter- 
mined character, that he should have got over this first 
lesson without accident 

Hedwig von Lira, the contessina, as we always call 
her, is just Nino's age, but she seemed much younger, 
as the children of the North always do. I have told 
you what she was like to look at, and you will not 
wonder that I called her a statue. She looked as cold 
as a statue, just as I said, and so I should hardly de- 
scribe her as beautiful. But then I am not a sculptor, 
nor do I know anything about those arts, though I can 
tell a good work when I see it. I do not wish to ap- 
pear prejudiced, and so I will not say anything more 
about it. I like life in living things, and sculptors 
may, if it please them, adore straight noses, and level 
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brows, and mouths that no one could possibly eat 
with. I do not care in the least, and if you say that 
I once thought differently, I answer that I do not wish 
to change your opinion, but that I will change my own 
as often as I please. Moreover, if you say that the 
contessina did not act like a statue in the sequel, I 
will argue that if you put marble in the fire it will 
take longer to heat and longer to cool than clay; only 
day is made to be put into the fire, and marble is not. 
Is not that a cunning answer? 

The contessina is a foreigner in every way, although 
she was born under our sun. They have all sorts of 
talents, these people, but so little ingenuity in using 
them that they never accomplish anything. It seems 
to amuse them to learn to do a great many things, al- 
though they must know from the beginning that they 
can never excel in any one of them. I dare say the 
contessina plays on the piano very creditably, for even 
Nino says she plays well; but is it of any use to her? 

Nino very soon found out that she meant to read 
literature very seriously, and, what is more, she meant 
to read it in her own way. She was as different from 
her father as possible in everything else, but in a de- 
spotic determination to do exactly as she liked, she 
resembled him. Nino was glad that he was not called 
upon to use his own judgment, and there he sat, con- 
tent to look at her, twisting his hands together below 
the table to concentrate his attention and master him- 
self; and he read just what she told him to read, ex- 
pounding the words and phrases she could not under- 
stand. I dare say that with his hair well brushed, 
and his best coat, and his eyes on the book, he looked 
as proper as you please. But if the high-born young 

A Roman Stng-er, ^ 
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lady had returned the glances he could not refrain 
from bending upon her now and then, she would have 
seen a lover, if she could see at all. 

She did not see. The haughty Prussian damsel 
hardly noticed the man, for she was absorbed by the 
professor. Her small ears were all attention, and her 
slender fingers made notes with a common pencil, so 
that Nino wondered at the contrast between the 
dazzling white hand and the smooth, black, varnished 
instrument of writing. He took no account of time 
that day, and was startled by the sound of the mid- 
day gun and the angry clashing of the bells. The 
contessina looked up suddenly and met his eyes, but 
it was the boy that blushed. 

"Would you mind finishing the canto?" she asked. 

"There are only ten lines more " Mind! Nino 

flushed with pleasure. 

"Anzi — by all means," he cried. "My time is 
yours, signorina." 

When they had done, he rose, and his face was 
sad and pale again. He hated to go, but he was 
only a teacher, and at his first lesson, too. She also 
rose, and waited for him to leave the room. He could 
not hold his tongue. 

"Signorina " he stammered, and checked him- 
self. She looked at him, to listen, but his heart smote 
him when he had thus arrested her attention. What 
could he say, as he stood bowing? It was sufficiently 
stupid, what he said. 

"I shall have the honour of returning to-morrow — 
the day after to-morrow, I would say." 

"Yes," said she, "I believe that is the arrangement 
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Good-morning, Signer Professore." The title of pro- 
fessor rang strangely in his ear. Was there the slightest 
tinge of irony in her voice? Was she laughing at his 
boyish looks? Ugh! the thought tingled. He bowed 
himself out. 

That was the first lesson, and the second was like 
it, I suppose, and a great many others about which I 
knew nothing, for I was always occupied in the middle 
of the day, and did not ask where he went. It seemed 
to me that he was becoming a great dandy, but as he 
never asked me for any money from the day he learned 
to copy music, I never put any questions. He certainly 
had a new coat before Christmas, and gloves, and very 
nice boots, that made me smile when I thought of the 
day when he arrived, with only one shoe — and it had 
a hole in it as big as half his foot. But now he grew 
to be so careful of his appearance that Mariuccia 
began to call him the "signorino." De Pretis said he 
was making great progress, and so I was contented, 
though I always thought it was a sacrifice for him to 
be a singer. 

Of course, as he went three times a week to the 
Palazzo Carmandola, he began to be used to the 
society of the contessina. I never understood how he 
succeeded in keeping up the comedy of being a pro- 
fessor. A real Roman would have discovered him in 
a week. But foreigners are different. If they are 
satisfied they pay their money and ask no questions. 
Besides, he studied all the time, saying that if he ever 
lost his voice he would turn man of letters; which 
sounded so prudent that I had nothing to say. Once, 
we were walking in the Corso, and the contessina with 
her father passed in the carriage. Nino raised his 
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hat, but they did not see him, for there is always a 
crowd in the Corso. 

"Tell me," he cried, excitedly, as they went by, 
"is it not true that she is beautiful?" 

"A piece of marble, my son," said I, suspecting 
nothing; and I turned into a tobacconist's to buy a 
cigar. 

One day — Nino says it was in November — the 
contessina began asking him questions about the Pan- 
theon. It was in the middle of the lesson, and he 
wondered at her stopping to talk. But you may 
imagine whether he was glad or not to have an op- 
portunity of speaking about something besides Dante. 

"Yes, signorina," he answered, "Professor Grandi 
says it was built for public baths; but, of course, we 
all think it was a temple." 

"Were you ever there at night?" asked she, in- 
differently, and the sun through the window so played 
with her golden hair that Nino wondered how she 
could ever think of night at all. 

"At night, signorina? No indeed! What should 
I go there at night to do, in the dark! I was never 
there at night" 

"I will go there at night," she said, briefly. 

"Ah — you would have it lit up with torches, as 
they do the Coliseum?" 

"No. Is there no moon in Italy, professor?" 

"The moon, there is. But there is such a little 
hole in the top of the Rotonda" — that is our Roman 
name for the Pantheon — "that it would be very dark." 

"Precisely," she said. "I will go there at night, 
and see the moon shining through the hole in the 
dome," 
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"Eh," cried Nino, laughing, "you will see the moon 
better outside in the piazza. Why should you go in- 
side, where you can see so little of it?" 

"I will go," replied the contessina. "The Italians 
have no sense of the beautiful — the mysterious." Her 
eyes grew dreamy as she tried to call up the picture 
she had never seen. 

"Perhaps," said Nino, humbly. "But," he added, 
suddenly brightening at the thought, "it is very easy, 
if you would like to go. I will arrange it. Will you 
allow me?" 

"Yes, arrange it. Let us go on with our lesson." 

I would like to tell you all about it; how Nino 
saw the sacristan of the Pantheon that evening, and 
ascertained from his little almanac — which has all 
kinds of wonderful astrological predictions, as well as 
the calendar — when it would be full moon. And per- 
haps what Nino said to the sacristan, and what the 
sacristan said to Nino might be amusing. I am very 
fond of these little things, and fond of talking too. 
For since it is talking that distinguishes us from other 
animals, I do not see why I should not make the most 
of it. But you who are listening to me have seen 
very little of the Contessina Hedwig as yet, and unless 
I quickly tell you more, you will wonder how all the 
curious things that happened to her could possibly 
have grown out of the attempt of a little singer like 
Nino to make her acquaintance. Well, Nino is a great 
singer now, of course, but he was little once; and 
when he palmed himself off on the old count for an 
Italian master without my knowledge, nobody had ever 
heard of him at all. 

Therefore since I must satisfy your curiosity before. 
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anything else, and not dwell too long on the details — 
the dear, commonplace details — I will simply say that 
Nino succeeded without difficulty in arranging with 
the sacristan of the Pantheon to allow a party of 
foreigners to visit the building at the full moon, at 
midnight. I have no doubt he even expended a franc 
with the little man, who is very old and dirty, and 
keeps chickens in the vestibule — but no details! 

On the appointed night Nino, wrapped in that old 
cloak of mine (which is very warm, though it is thread- 
bare), accompanied the party to the temple, or church, 
or whatever you like to call it. The party were simply 
the count and his daughter, an Austrian gentleman of 
their acquaintance, and the dear baroness — that sym- 
pathetic woman who broke so many hearts and cared 
not at all for the chatter of the people. Every one 
has seen her, with her slim, graceful ways, and her 
face that was like a mulatto peach for darkness and 
fineness, and her dark eyes and tiger-lily look. They 
say she lived entirely on sweetmeats and coffee, and 
it is no wonder she was so sweet and so dark. She 
called me "count" — which is very foolish now, but if 
I were going to fall in love, I would have loved her. 
I would not love a statue. As for the Austrian gentle- 
man, it is not of any importance to describe him. 

These four people Nino conducted to the little 
entrance at the back of the Pantheon, and the sacristan 
struck a light to show them the way to the door of 
the church. Then he put out his taper, and let them 
do as they pleased. 

Conceive if you can the darkness of Egypt, the 
darkness that can be felt, impaled and stabbed through 
its whole thickness by one mighty moonbeam, clear 
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and clean and cold, from the top to the bottom. All 
around, in the circle of the outer black, lie the great 
dead in their tombs, whispering to each other of deeds 
that shook the world; whispering in a language all 
their own as yet — the language of the life to come — 
the language of a stillness so dread and deep that the 
very silence clashes against it, and makes dull, muffled 
beatings in ears that strain to catch the dead men's 
talk: the shadow of immortality falling through the 
shadow of death, and bursting back upon its heaven- 
ward course from the depth of the abyss; climbing 
again upon its silver self to the sky above, leaving be- 
hind the horror of the deep. 

So in that lonely place at midnight falls the moon 
upon the floor, and through the mystic shaft of rays 
ascend and descend the souls of the dead. Hedwig 
stood out alone upon the white circle on the pavement 
beneath the dome, and looked up as though she could 
see the angels coming and going. And, as she looked, 
the heavy lace veil that covered her head fell back 
softly, as though a spirit wooed her and would fain 
look on something fairer than he, and purer. The 
whiteness clung to her face, and each separate wave 
of hair was like spun silver. And she looked stead- 
fastly up. For a moment she stood, and the hushed 
air trembled about her. Then the silence caught the 
tremor, and quivered, and a thrill of sound hovered 
and spread its wings, and sailed forth from the night. 

"Spirto gentil dei sogni miei " 

Ah, Signorina Edvigia, you know that voice now, 
but you did not know it then. How your heart stopped, 
and beat, and stopped again, when you first heard 
that man sing out his whole heartful-r-you in the light 
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and he in the dark! And his soul shot out to you 
upon the sounds, and died fitfully, as the magic notes 
dashed their soft wings against the vaulted roof above 
you, and took new life again and throbbed heaven- 
ward in broad, passionate waves, till your breath came 
thick and your blood ran fiercely — ay, even your cold 
northern blood — in very triumph that a voice could so 
move you. A voice in the dark. For a full minute 
after it ceased you stood there, and the others, wher- 
ever they might be in the shadow, scarcely breathed. 

That was how Hedwig first heard Nino sing. When 
at last she recovered herself enough to ask aloud the 
name of the singer, Nino had moved quite dose to her. 

"It is a relation of mine, signorina, a young fellow 
who is going to be an artist. I asked him as a favour 
to come here and sing to you to-night. I thought it 
might please you." 

"A relation of yours!" exclaimed the contessina. 
And the others approached so that they all made a 
group in the disc of moonlight. "Just think, my dear 
baroness, this wonderful voice is a relation of Signor 
Cardegna, my excellent Italian master!" There was a 
little murmur of admiration; then the old count spoke. 

"Signore," said he, rolling in his gutturals, "it is 
my duty to very much thank you. You will now, if 
you please, me the honour do, me to your all-the- 
talents-possible-possessing relation to present." Nino 
had foreseen the contingency and disappeared into the 
dark. Presently he returned. 

"I am so sorry, Signor Conte," he said. "The 
sacristan tells me that when my cousin had finished 
he hurried away, saying he was afraid of taking some 
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ill if he remained here where it is so damp. I will 
tell him how much you appreciated him." 

"Curious is it," remarked the count. "I heard him 
not going off" 

"He stood in the doorway of the sacristy, by the 
high altar, Signor Conte." 

"In that case is it different." 

"I am sorry," said Nino. "The signorina was so 
unkind as to say, lately, that we Italians have no sense 
of the beautiful, the mysterious " 

"I take it back," said Hedwig, gravely, still stand- 
ing in the moonlight "Your cousin has a very great 
power over the beautiful." 

"And the mysterious," added the baroness, who 
had not spoken, "for his departure without showing 
himself has left me the impression of a sweet dream. 
Give me your arm, Professore Cardegna. I will not 
stay here any longer, now that the dream is over." 
Nino sprang to her side politely, though, to tell the 
truth, ^e did not attract him at first sight. He freed 
one arm from the old cloak, and reflected that she 
could not tell in the dark how very shabby it was. 

"You give lessons to the Signora von Lira?" she 
asked, leading him quickly away from the party. 

"Yes — in Italian literature, signora." 

"Ah — she tells me great things of you. Could 
you not spare me an hour or two in the week, pro- 
fessore?" 

Here was a new complication. Nino had certainly 
not contemplated setting up for an Italian teacher to 
all the world when he undertook to give lessons to 
Hedwig. 

"Signora " he began, in a protesting voice. 
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"You will do it to oblige me, I am sure," she said, 
eagerly, and her slight hand just pressed upon his arm 
a little. Nino had found time to reflect that this lady 
was intimate with Hedwig, and that he might possibly 
gain an opportunity of seeing the girl he loved if he 
accepted the offer. 

"Whenever it pleases you, signora," he said, at length. 

"Can you come to me to-morrow at eleven?" she 
asked. 

"At twelve, if you please, signora, or half past. 
Eleven is the contessina's hour to-morrow." 

"At half past twelve, then, to-morrow," said she, 
and she gave him her address, as they went out into 
the street. "Stop," she added, "where do you live?" 

"Number twenty-seven, Santa Catarina dei Funari," 
he answered, wondering why she asked. The rest of 
the party came out, and Nino bowed to the ground, 
as he bid the contessina good-night. 

He was glad to be free of that pressure on his 
arm, and he was glad to be alone, to wander through 
the streets under the moonlight, and to think over 
what he had done. 

"There is <no risk of my being discovered," he said 
to himself, confidently. "The story of the near rela- 
tion was well imagined, and besides, it is true. Am I 
not my own nearest relation? I certainly have no 
others that I know of. And this baroness — what can 
she want of me? She speaks Italian like a Spanish 
cow, and indeed she needs a professor badly enough. 
But why should she take a fancy for me as a teacher. 
Ah! those eyes! Not the baroness'. Edvigia — Edvigia 
de Lira — Edvigia Ca — Cardegna! Why not?" He 
stopped to think, and looked long at the moonbeams 
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playing on the waters of the fountain. "Why not? 
But the baroness — may the diavolo fly away with her! 
What should I do — I indeed! with a pack of baron- 
esses? I will go to bed and dream — not of a baron- 
ess! Macch^, never a baroness in my dreams, with 
eyes like a snake and who cannot speak three words 
properly in the only language under the sun worth 
speaking! Not I — I will dream of Edvigia di Lira — 

she is the spirit of my dreams. Spirto gentil " 

and away he went, humming the air from the Favorita 
in the top of his head, as is his wont. 

The next day the contessina could talk of nothing 
during her lesson but the unknown singer who had 
made the night so beautiful for her, and Nino flushed 
red under his dark skin and ran his fingers wildly 
through his curly hair, with pleasure. But he set his 
square jaw, that means so much, and explained to his 
pupil how hard it would be for her to hear him again. 
For his friend, he said, was soon to make his appear- 
ance on the stage, and of course he could not be heard 
singing before that. And as the young lady insisted, 
Nino grew silent, and remarked that the lesson was 
not progressing. Thereupon Hedwig blushed — the first 
time he had ever seen her blush — and did not ap- 
proach the subject again. 

After that he went to the house of the baroness, 
where he was evidently expected, for the servant asked 
his name and immediately ushered him into her pre- 
sence. She was one of those lithe, dark women of 
good race, that are to be met with all over the world, 
and she has broken many a heart. But she was not 
like a snake at all, as Nino had thought at first. She 
was simply a very fine lady who did exactly what she 
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pleased, and if she did not always act rightly, yet 
I think she rarely acted unkindly. After all, the 
buon Dio has not made us all paragons of domestic 
virtue. Men break their hearts for so very little, and, 
unless they are ruined, they melt the pieces at the 
next flame and join them together again like bits of 
sealing wax. 

The baroness sat before a piano in a boudoir, 
where there was not very much light Every part of 
the room was crowded with fans, ferns, palms, Oriental 
carpets and cushions, books, porcelain, majolica, and 
pictures. You could hardly move without touching 
some ornament, and the heavy curtains softened the 
sunshine, and a small open fire of wood helped the 
warmth. There was also an odour of Russian tobacco. 
The baroness smiled and turned on the piano seat 

"Ah, professore! You come just in time," said 
she. "I am trying to sing such a pretty song to my- 
self, and I cannot pronounce the words. Come and 
teach me." Nino contrasted the whole air of this 
luxurious retreat with the prim, soldierly order that 
reigned in the count's establishment. 

"Indeed, signora, I come to teach ypu whatever I 
can. Here I am. I cannot sing, but I will stand be- 
side you and prompt the words." 

Nino is not a shy boy at all, and he assumed the 
duties required of him immediately. He stood by her 
side, and she just nodded and began to sing a little 
song that stood on the desk of the piano. She did not 
sing out of tune, but she made wrong notes and 
pronounced horribly. 

"Pronounce the words for me," she repeated every 
now and then. 
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"But pronouncing in singing is different from speak- 
ing," he objected at last, and fairly forgetting himself 
and losing patience, he began softly to sing the words 
over. Little by little, as the song pleased him, he lost 
all memory of where he was, and stood beside her 
singing just as he would have done to De Pretis, from 
the (rtieet, with all the accuracy and skill that were in 
him. At the end, he suddenly remembered how foolish 
he was. But, after all, he had not sung to the power 
of his voice, and she might not recognise in him the 
singer of last night. The baroness looked up with a 
light laugh. 

"I have found you out," she cried, clapping her 
hands. "I have found you out!" 

"What, signora?" 

"You are the tenor of the Pantheon — that is all. 
I knew it Are you so sorry that I have found you 
out?" she asked, for Nino turned very white, and his eyes 
flashed at the thought of the folly he had committed. 

CHAPTER V. 

Nino was thoroughly frightened, for he knew that 
discovery portended the loss of everything most dear to 
him. No more lessons with Hedwig, no more. parties 
to the Pantheon, no more peace, no more anything. 
He wrung his fingers together and breathed hard. 

"Ah, signora!" he found voice to exclaim, "I am 
sure you cannot believe it possible " 

"Why not, Signor Cardegna?" asked the baroness, 
looking up at him from under her half-closed lids 
with a mocking glance. "Why not? Did you not tell 
me where you lived? And does not the whole neigh- 
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bourhood know that you are no other than Giovanni 
Cardegna, commonly called Nino, who is to make his 
dihut in the Carnival season?" 

"Dio mio!" ejaculated Nino in a hoarse voice, 
realising that he was entirely found out, and that no- 
thing could save him. He paced the room in an agony 
of despair, and his square face was as white as a 
sheet. The baroness sat watching him with a smile 
on Her lips, amused at the tempest she had created, 
and pretending to know much more than she did. 
She thought it not impossible that Nino, who was 
certainly poor, might be supporting himself by teaching 
Italian while studpng for the stage, and she inwardly 
admired his sense and twofold talent if that were 
really the case. But she was willing to torment him a 
little, seeing that she had the power. 

"Signor Cardegna" — she called him in her soft 
voice. He turned quickly, and stood facing her, his 
arms crossed. 

"You look like Napoleon at Waterloo, when you 
stand like that," she laughed. He made no answer, 
waiting to see what she would do with her victory. 
"It seems that you are sorry I have discovered you," 
she added, presently, looking down at her hands. 

"Is that all!" he said, with a bitter sneer on his 
pale young face. 

"Then, since you are sorry, you must have a reason 
for concealment," she went on, as though reflecting on 
the situation. It was deftly done, and Nino took heart. 

"Signora," he said, in a trembling voice, "it is 
natural that a man should wish to live. I give lessons 
now, until I have appeared in public, to support myself." 

"Ah, I begin to understand," said the baroness. In 
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reality she began to doubt, reflecting that if this were 
the whole truth Nino \^ould be too proud — or any other 
Italian — to say it so plainly. She was subtle, the baroness ! 

"And do you suppose," he continued, "that if once 
the Conte di Lira had an idea that I was to be a 
public singer he would employ me as a teacher for his 
daughter?" 

"No, but others might," she objected. 

"But not the count " Nino bit his lip, fearing 

he had betrayed himself. 

"Nor the contessina," laughed the barcmess, com- 
pleting the sentence. He saw at a glance what she 
suspected, and instead of keeping cool grew angry. 

"I came here, Signora Baronessa, not to be cross- 
examined, but to teach you Italian. Since you do not 
desire to study, I will say good-morning." He took 
his hat and moved proudly to the door. 

"Come here," she said, not raising her voice, but 
still commanding. He turned, hesitated, and came 
back. He thought her voice was changed. She rose 
and swept her silken morning-gown between the chairs 
and tables till she reached a deep divan on the other 
side of the room. There she sat down. 

"Come and sit beside me," she said, kindly,* and 
he obeyed in silence. 

"Do you know what would have happened," she 
continued, when he was seated, "if you had left me 
just now? I would have gone to the Graf von Lira 
and told him that you were not a fit person to teach 
his daughter; that you are a singer, and not a professor 
at all; and that you have assumed this disguise for 
the sake of seeing his daughter." But I do not believe 
that she would have done it. 
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"That would have been- a betrayal," said Nino, 
fiercely, looking away from her. She laughed lightly. 

"Is it not natural," she asked, "that I should make 
inquiries about my Italian teacher before I begin lessons 
with him? And if I find he is not what he pretends 
to be should I not warn my intimate friends?" She 
spoke so reasonably that he was fain to acknowledge 
that she was right. 

"It is just," he said, sullenly. "But you have been 
very quick to make your inquiries, as you call them." 

"The time was short, since you were, to come this 
morning." 

"That is true," he answered. He moved uneasily. 
"And now, signora, will you be kind enough to tell me 
what you intend to do with me?" 

"Certainly, since you are more reasonable. You 
see I treat you altogether as an artist, and not at all 
as an Italian master. A great artist may idle away a 
morning in a woman's boudoir; a simple teacher of 
languages must be more industrious." 

"But I am not a great artist," said Nino, whose 
vanity — we all have it — began to flutter a little. 

"You will be one before long, and one of the greatest. 
You are a boy yet, my little tenor," said she, looking 
at him with her dark eyes, "and I might almost be 
your mother. How old are you, Signor Nino?" 

"I was twenty on my last birthday," he answered, 
blushing. 

"You see! I am thirty — at least," she added, with 
a short laugh. 

"Well, signora, what of that?" asked Nino, half 
amused. "I wish I were thirty myself." 

"I am glad you are not," said she. "Now listen. 
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You are completely in my power, do you understand? 
Yes. And you are apparently very much in love with 

my young friend, the Contessina di Lira ^" Nino 

sprang to his feet, his face white again, but with rage 
this time. 

"Signora,*^ he cried, "this is too much! It is in- 
sufferable! Good-morning," and he made as though 
he would go. 

"Very well," said the baroness; "then I will go to 
the Graf and explain who you are. Ah-^you are calm 
again in a moment? Sit down. Now I have discovered 
you, and I have a right to you, do you see? It is 
fortunate for you that I like you." 

"You! You like me? In truth, you act as though 
you did! Besides, you are a stranger, Signora Baronessa, 
and a great lady. I never saw you till yesterday." 
But he resumed his seat. 

"Good," said she. "Is not the Signorina Edvigia 
a great lady, and was there never a day when she was 
a stranger too?" 

"I do not understand your caprices, signora. In 
fine, what do you want of me?" 

"It is not necessary that you should understand 
me," answered the dark-eyed baroness. "Do you think 
I would hurt you — or rather your voice?" 

"I do not know." 

"You know very well that I would not; and as for 
my caprices, as you call them, do you think it is a 
caprice to love music? No, of course not And who 
loves music loves musicians; at least," she added, with 
a most enchanting smile, "enough to wish to have 
them near one. That is all. I want you to come here 
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often and sing to me. Will you come and sing to me, 
my little tenor?" 

Nino would not have been human had he not felt 
the flattery through the sting. And I always say that 
singers are the vainest kind of people. 

"It is very like singing in a cage," he said, in 
protest. Nevertheless, he knew he must submit; for, 
however narrow his experience might be, this woman's 
smile and winning grace, even when she said the 
hardest things, told him that she would have her own 
way. He had the sense to understand, too, that what- 
ever her plans might be, their object was to bring him 
near to herself, a reflection which was extremely sooth- 
ing to his vanity. 

"If you will come and sing to me, — only to me, of 
course, for I would not ask you to compromise your 
dibui, — but if you will come and sing to me, we shall 
be very good friends. Does it seem to you such a 
terrible penance to sing to me in my solitude?" 

"It is never a peiiance to sing," said Nino, simply. 
A shade of annoyance crossed the baroness' face. 

"Provided," she said, "it entails nothing. Well, we 
will not talk about the terms." 

They say women sometimes fall in love with a 
voice: vox et prater ea nihil^ as the poet has it. I do 
not know whether that is what happened to the baroness 
at first, but it has always seemed strange to me that 
she should have given herself so much trouble to secure 
Nino, unless she had a very strong fancy for him. I, 
for my part, think that when a lady of her condition 
takes such a sudden caprice into her head, she thinks 
it necessary to maltreat the poor man a little at first, 
just to satisfy her conscience, and to be able to say 
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later that she did not encourage him. I have had 
some experience, as everybody is aware, and so I may 
speak boldly. On the other hand, a man like Nino, 
when he is in love, is absolutely blind to other women. 
There is only one idea in his soul that has any life, 
and every one outside that idea is only so much land- 
scape; they are no better for him — the other women 
— than a museum of wax dolls. 

The baroness, as you have seen, had Nino in her 
power, and there was nothing for it but submission; 
he came and went at her bidding, and often she would 
send for him when he least expected it He would 
do as she commanded, somewhat sullenly and with a 
bad grace, but obediently, for all that; she had his 
destiny in her hands, and could in a moment frustrate 
all his hopes. But, of course, she knew that if she 
betrayed him to the count, Nino would be lost to her 
also, since he came to her only in order to maintain 
his relations with Hedwig. 

Meanwhile the blue-eyed maiden of the North 
waxed fitful. Sometimes two or three lessons would 
pass in severe study. Nino, who always took care to 
know the passages they were reading, so that he might 
look at her instead of at his book, had instituted an 
arrangement by which they sat opposite each other at 
a small table. He would watch her every movement 
and look, and carry away a series of photographs of 
her, — a whole row, like the little books of Roman 
views they sell in the streets, strung together on a strip 
of paper, — and these views of her lasted with him for 
two whole days, until he saw her again. But some- 
times he would catch a glimpse of her in the interval 
driving with her father. 
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There were other days when Hedwig could not be 
induced to study, but would overwhelm Nino with 
questions about his wonderful cousin who sang, so that 
he longed with his whole soul to tell her it was he 
himself who had sung. She saw his reluctance to 
speak about it, and she blushed when she mentioned 
the night at the Pantheon; but for her life she could 
not help talking of the pleasure she had had. Her 
blushes seemed like the promise of spring roses to 
her lover, who drank of the air of her presence till 
that subtle ether ran like fire through his veins. He 
was nothing to her, he could see; but the singer of the 
Pantheon engrossed her thoughts and brought the hot 
blood to her cheek. The beam of moonlight had 
pierced the soft virgin darkness of her sleeping soul, 
and found a heart so cold and spotless that even a 
moon ray was warm by comparison. And the voice 
that sang "Spirto gentil dei sogni miei" had itself be- 
come by memory the gentle spirit of her own dreams. 
She is so full of imagination, this statue of Nino's, that 
she heard the notes echoing after her by day and 
night, till she thought she must go mad unless she 
could hear the reality again. As the great solemn 
statue of Egyptian Memnon murmurs sweet, soft soimds 
to its mighty self at sunrise, a musical whisper in the 
desert, so the pure white marble of Nino's living statue 
vibrated with strange harmonies all the day long. 

One night, as Nino walked homeward with De 
Pretis, who had come to supper with us, he induced 
the maestro to go out of his way at least half a mile, 
to pass the Palazzo Carmandola. It was a still night, 
not over-cold for December, and there were neither 
stars nor moon. As they passed the great house Nino 
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saw a light in Hedwig's sitting-room — the room where 
he gave her the lessons. It was late, and she must be 
alone. On a sudden he stopped. 

"What is the matter?" asked De Pretis. 

For all answer, Nino, standing in the dark street 
below, lifted up his voice and sang the first notes of 
the air he always associated with his beautiful con- 
tessina. Before he had sung a dozen bars the window 
opened, and the girl's figure could be seen, black 
against the light within. He went on for a few notes, 
and then ceased suddenly. 

"Let us go," he said in a low voice to Ercole; and 
they went away, leaving the contessina listening in the 
stillness to the echo of their feet. A Roman girl would 
not have done that; she would have sat quietly inside, 
and never have shown herself. But foreigners are so 
impulsive ! 

Nino never heard the last of those few notes, any 
more than the contessina, literally speaking, ever heard 
the end of the song. 

"Your cousin, about whom you make so much 
mystery, passed under my window last night," said the 
young lady the next day, with the usual display of 
carnation in her cheeks at the mention of him. 

"Indeed, signorina?" said Nino, calmly, for he ex- 
pected the remark. "And since you have never seen 
him, pray how did you know it was he?" 

"How should one know?" she asked, scornfully. 
"There are not two such voices as his in Italy. He 
sang." 

"He sang?" cried Nino, with an affectation of alarm. 
"I must tell the maestro not to let him sing in the 
open air; he will lose his voice." 
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"Who is his master?" asked Hedwig, suddenly. 

"I cannot remember the name just now," said Nino, 
looking away. "But I will find out, if you wish." He 
was afraid of putting De Pretis to any inconvenience 
by saying that the young singer was his pupil. "How- 
ever," he continued, "you will hear him sing as often 
as you please, after he makes his dibut next month." 
He sighed when he thought that it would all so soon 
be over. For how could he disguise himself any longer, 
when he should be singing in public every night? But 
Hedwig clapped her hands. 

"So soon?" she cried. "Then there will be an 
end of the mystery." 

"Yes," said Nino, gravely, "there will be an end of 
the mystery." 

"At least you can tell me his name, now that we 
shall all know it?" 

"Oh, his name — his name is Cardegna, like mine. 
He is my cousin, you know." And they went on with 
the lesson. But something of the kind occurred almost 
every time he came, so that he felt quite sure that, how- 
ever indifferent he might be in her eyes, the singer, the 
Nino of whom she knew nothing, interested her deeply. 

Meanwhile he was obliged to go very often to the 
baroness' scented boudoir, which smelled of incense 
and other Eastern perfumes, whenever it did not smell 
of cigarettes; and there he sang little songs, and sub- 
mitted patiently to her demands for more and more 
music. She would sit by the piano and watch him as 
he sang, wondering whether he were handsome or ugly, 
with his square face and broad throat and the black 
circles round his eyes. He had a fascination for her, 
as being something utterly new to her. 
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One day she stood and looked over the music as 
he sang, almost touching him, and his hair was so curly 
and soft to look at that she was seized with a desire 
to stroke it, as Mariucda strokes the old gray cat for 
hours together. The action was quite involuntary, and 
her fingers rested only a moment on his head. 

"It is so curly," she said, half playfully, half apolo- 
getically. But Nino started as though he had been 
stimg, and his dark face grew pale. A girl could not 
have seemed more hurt at a strange man's touch. 

"Signora!" he cried, springing to his feet. The 
baroness, who is as dark as he, blushed almost red, 
partly because she was angry, and partly because she 
was ashamed. 

"What a boy you are!" she said, carelessly enough, 
and turned away to the window, pushing back one 
heavy curtain with her delicate hand, as if she would 
look out 

"Pardon me, signora, I am not a boy," said Nino, 
speaking to the back of her head as he stood behind 
her. "It is time we imderstood each other better. I 
love like a man and I hate like a man. I love some 
one very much." 

"Fortunate contessina!" laughed the baroness, 
mockingly, without turning round. 

"It does not concern you, signora, to know whom 
I love, nor, if you know, to speak of her. I ask you a 
simple question. If you loved a man with your whole 
soul and heart, would you allow another man to stand 
beside you and stroke your hair, and say it was curly?" 
The baroness burst out laughing. "Do not laugh," he 
continued. "Remember that I am in your power only 
so long as it pleases me to submit to you. Do not 
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abuse y6ur advantage, or I will be Capable of creaLting 
for myself situations quite as satisfactory as that of 
Italian master to the Signorina di Lira." 

"What do you mean?" she asked, turning suddenly 
upon him. "I suppose you would tell me that you 
will make advantages for yourself which you will abuse 
against me? What do you mean?" 

"I do not mean that. I mean only that I may not 
wish to give lessons to the contessina much longer." 
By this time the baroness had recovered her equani- 
mity; and as she would have been sorry to lose Nino, 
who was a source of infinite pleasure and amusement 
to her, she decided to pacify him instead of teasing 
him any more. 

"Is it not very foolish for us to quarrel about your 
curly hair?" said she. "We have been such good 
friends always." It might have been three weeks, her 
"always." 

"I think it is," answered Nino, gravely. "But do 
not stroke my hair again, Signora Baronessa, or I shall 
be angry." He was quite serious, if you believe it, 
though he was only twenty. He forthwith sat down to 
the piano again and sang on. The baroness sat very 
silent and scarcely looked at him; but she held her 
hands clasped on her knee, and seemed to be thinkings 
After a time Nino stopped singing and sat silent also, 
absently turned over the sheets of music. It was warm 
in the room, and the sounds from the street were 
muffled and far away. 

"Signor Nino," said the lady at last, in a different 
voice, "I am married." 

"Yes, signora," he replied, wondering what would 
come next 
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"It would be very foolish of me to caxe fof you." 

"It would also be very wicked/' he said, calmly; 
for he is well grounded in religion. The baroness 
stared at him in some surprise, but seeing he was per- 
fectly serious, she went on. 

"Precisely, as you say, very wicked. That being 
the case, I have decided not to care for you any more 
— ^I mean, not to care for you at all. I have made up 
my mind to be your friend." 

"I am much obliged to your ladyship," he answered, 
without moving a muscle. For you see, he did not 
believe her. 

"Now tell me, then, Signor Nino, are you in earnest 
in what you are doing? Do you really set your heart 
on doing this thing?" 

"What?" asked Nino, annoyed at the persistence of 
the woman. 

** Why need you be afraid to understand me? Can 
you not forgive me? Can you not believe in me that 
I will be your friend? I have always dreamed of being 
the friend of a great artist. Let me be yours, and be- 
lieve me, the thing you have in your heart shall be 
done." 

"I would like to hope so," he said. But he smiled 
incredulously. "I can only say that if you can accom- 
plish what it is in my heart to do, I will go through 
fire and water at your bidding; and if you are not 
mocking me, I am very grateful for the offer. But if 
you please, signora, we will not speak any more of this 
at present. I may be a great artist some day. Some- 
times I feel sure that I shall. But now I am simply 
Giovanni Cardegna, teacher of literature; and the 
highest favour you can confer on me is not to deprive 
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me of my means of support by revealing to the Conte 
di Lira my other occupation. I may fail hopelessly 
at the outset of my artistic career, and in that case I 
shall certainly remain a teacher of language." 

"Very well," said the baroness, in a subdued voice; 
for, in spite of her will and wilfulness, this square- 
faced boy of mine was more than a match for her. 
"Very well, you will believe me another day, and now 
I will ask you to go, for I am tired." 

I cannot be interrupted by your silly questions 
about the exact way in which tilings happened. I 
must tell this story in my own way or not at all; and 
I am sacrificing a great deal to your taste in cutting 
out all the little things that I really most enjoy telling. 
Whether you are astonished at the conduct of the 
baroness, after a three weeks' acquaintance, or not, I 
care not a fig. It is just the way it happened, and I 
dare say she was really madly in love with Nino. If 
I had been Nino I should have been in love with her. 
But I would like you to admire my boy's audacity, and 
to review the situation, before I go on to speak of that 
important event in his life, his first appearance on the 
boards of the opera. At the time of his dibut he was 
still disguised as a teacher of Italian to the yoimg con- 
tessina. She thought him interesting and intelligent, 
but that was all. Her thoughts were entirely, though 
secretly, engrossed by the mysterious singer whom she 
had heard twice but had not seen as far as she knew. 
Nino, on the other hand, loved her to desperation, and 
would have acted like a madman had he been de- 
prived of his privilege of speaking to her three times 
a week. He loved her with the same earnest deter- 
mination to win her that he had shown for years in 
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the Study of his art, and with all the rest of his nature 
besides, which is sapng much — not to mention his 
soul, of which he thinks a great deal more than I do. 

Besides this, the baroness had apparently fallen in 
love with him, had made[himher intimate, and flattered 
him in a way to turn his head. Then she seemed to 
have thought better of her passion, and had promised 
him her friendship, — a promise which he himself con- 
sidered of no importance whatever. As for the old 
Conte di Lira, he read the German newspapers, and 
cared for none of these things. De Pretis took an 
extra pinch of his good snuff", when he thought that 
his liberal ideas might yet be realised, and a man from 
the people marry a great lady by fairly winning her. 
Do not, after this, complain that I have left you in the 
dark, or that you do not know how it happened. It is 
as clear as water, and it was about four months from 
the time Nino saw Hedwig in St. Peter's to the time 
when he first sang in public 

Christmas passed by, — thank Heaven the munici- 
pality has driven away those most detestable piff*erari 
who played on their discordant bagpipes at every comer 
for a fortnight, and nearly drove me crazy, — and the 
Befana, as we call the Epiphany in Rome, was gone, 
with its gay racket, and the night fair in the Piazza 
Navona, and the days for Nino's first appearance drew 
near. I never knew an)rthing about the business arrange- 
ments for the dibut, since De Pretis settled all that 
with Jacovacci, the impresario; but I know that there 
were many rehearsals, and that I was obliged to stand 
security to the theatrical tailor, together with De Pretis, 
in order that Nino might have his dress made. As 
for the cowl in the last act, De Pretis has a brother 
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who is a monk, and between them they put together a 
very decent friar's costume; and Mariuccia had a good 
piece of rope which Nino used for a girdle. 

"What does it matter?" he said, with much good 
sense. "For if I sing well, they will not look at my 
monk's hood; and if I sing badly, I may be dressed 
like the Holy Father and they will hiss me just the 
same. But in the beginning I must look like a courtier, 
and be dressed like one." 

"I suppose so," said I; "but I wish you had taken 
to philosophy." 



CHAPTER VI. 

I SHALL never forget the day of Nino's fkst ap- 
pearance. You may imagine whether we were in a 
state of excitement or not, after all these years of 
study and waiting. There was much more trouble 
and worry than if he had written a great book, and 
was just to publish it, and receive the homage of all 
the learning and talent in Europe; which is the kind 
of debut I had hoped he would make in life, instead 
of putting on a foolish dress, and stamping about on a 
stage, and squalling love songs to a packed house, 
making pantomime with his hands, and altogether be- 
having like an idiot, — a crowd of people ready to hiss 
him at the slightest indication of weakness, or to carry 
him on their shoulders if they fancied his voice to 
their taste. 

No wonder Nino was sad and depressed all day, 
and when he tried his voice in the afternoon thought 
it was less clear than usual, and stared at himself in 
the looking-glass, wondering whether he were not too 
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Ugly altogether, as I always told him. To teU the 
truth, he was not so ugly as he had been; for the 
months with the contessina had refined him singularly, 
and perhaps he had caught a certain grace of manner 
from the baroness. He had grown more silent, too, 
and seemed always preoccupied, as well he might be; 
but he had concealed his affair with the Lira family 
from me until that day, and I supposed him anxious 
about his appearance. 

Early in the morning came De Pretis, and sug- 
gested that it would be better for Nino to take a walk 
and breathe the fresh air a little; so I bade him go, 
and I did not see him again until the afternoon. 
De Pretis said that the only cause for anxiety was 
from stage fright, and went away taking snuff and 
floiurishing his immense cotton handkerchief I thought 
a man must be a fool to work for years in order to 
sing, and then, when he had learned to do it quite 
well, to be afraid of showing what he knew. I did 
not think Nino would be frightened. 

Of course there was a final rehearsal at eleven, 
and Nino put off the hour of the lesson with the con- 
tessina to three in the afternoon, by some excuse or 
other. He must have felt very much pressed for time, 
having to give her a lesson on the very day of his 
coming out; and besides, he knew very well that it 
might be the last of his days with her, and that a 
great deal would depend on the way he bore himself 
at his trial. He sang badly, or thought he did, at the 
rehearsal, and grew more and more depressed and 
grave as the day advanced. He came out of the little 
stage door of the Apollo theatre at Tor di Nona, and 
his eyes fell upon thie broad bills and posters an- 
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nouncing the first appearance of " Giovanni Cardegna, 
the most distinguished pupil of the Maestro Ercole 
de Pretis, in Verdi's opera the 'Favorita.' " His heart 
sank at the sight of his own name, and he turned to- 
wards the Bridge of Sant' Angelo to get away from it. 
He was the last to leave the theatre, and De Pretis 
was with him. 

At that moment he saw Hedwig von Lira sitting in 
an open carriage in front of the box office. De Pretis 
bowed low; she smiled; and Nino took off his hat, but 
would not go near her, escaping in the opposite direc- 
tion. He thought she looked somewhat surprised, but 
his only idea was to get away, lest she should call 
him and put some awkward question. 

An hour and a half later he entered her sitting- 
room. There she sat, as usual, with her books, await- 
ing him perhaps for the last time, a fair, girlish figure 
with gold hair, but oh, so cold! — it makes me shiver 
to think of how she used to look. Possibly there was 
a dreaminess about her blue eyes that made up for 
her manner; but how Nino could love her I cannot 
understand. It must have been like making love to a 
pillar of ice. 

"I am much indebted to you for allowing me to 
come at this hour, signorina," he said, as he bowed. 

"Ah, professore, it looks almost as though it were 
you yourself who were to make your dibut,* said she, 
laughing and leaning back in her chair. "Your name 
is on every comer in Rome, and I saw you coming 
out of a side door of the theatre this morning." Nino 
trembled, but reflected that if she had suspected any- 
thing she would not have made so light of it. 

"The fact is, signorina, my cousin is so nervous 
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that he begged me earnestly to be present at the 
rehearsal this morning; and as it is the great event of 
his life, I could not easily refuse him. I presume you 
are going to hear him, since I saw your carriage at 
the theatre." 

"Yes. At the last minute my father wanted to 
change our box for one nearer the stage, and so we 
went ourselves. The baroness — you know, the lady 
who went with us to the Pantheon — is going with us 
to-night" It was the first time Hedwig had mentioned 
her, and it was evident that Nino's intimacy with the 
baroness had been kept a secret. How long would it 
be so? Mechanically he proceeded with the lesson, 
thinking mournfully that he should never give her an- 
other. But Hedwig was more animated than he had 
ever seen her, and often stopped to ask questions 
about the coming performance. It was evident that 
she was entirely absorbed with the thought of at last 
hearing to its fullest extent the voice that had haunted 
her dreams; most of all, with the anticipation of what 
this wonderful singer would be like. Dwelling on the 
echo of his singing for months had roused her interest 
and curiosity to such a pitch that she could hardly be 
quiet a moment, or think calmly of what she was to 
enjoy; and yet she looked so very cold and indifferent 
at most times. But Nino had noticed all this, and re- 
joiced at it; young as he was, however, he imderstood 
that the discovery she was about to make would be a 
shock that would certainly produce some palpable 
result, when she should see him from her box in the 
theatre. He trembled for the consequences. 

The lesson was over all too soon, and Nino lingered 
a moment to see whether the very last drops of his 
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cup of happiness might not still be sweet. He did 
not know when he should see her again, to speak with 
her; and though he determined it should not be long, 
the future seemed very uncertain, and he would look 
on her loveliness while he might. 

"I hope you will like my cousin's singing," he said, 
rather timidly. 

"If he sings as he has sung before, he is the 
greatest artist living," she said, calmly, as though no 
one would dispute it. "But I am curious to see him 
as well as to hear him." 

"He is not handsome," said Nino, smiling a little. 
"In fact, there is a family resemblance; he is said to 
look like me." 

"Why did you not tell me that before?" she asked, 
quickly, and fixed her blue eyes on Nino's face as 
though she wished to photograph the features in her 
mind. 

"I did not suppose the signorina would think twice 
about a singer's appearance," said Nino, quietly. Hedwig 
blushed and turned away, busying herself with her 
books. At that moment Graf von Lira entered from 
the next room. Nino bowed. 

"Curious is it," said the count, "that you and the 
about-to-make-his-appearance tenor should the same 
name have." 

"He is a near relation, Signor Conte, — the same 
whom you heard sing in the Pantheon. I hope you 
will like his voice." 

"That is what we shall see, Signor Professore," 
answered the other severely. He had a curious way 
of bowing, as though he were made only in two pieces, 
from his waist to his heels, and from his waist to the 
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crown of his head. Nino went his way sadly, and wonder- 
ing how Hedwig would look when she should recognise 
him from her box in the theatre, that very evening. 

It is a terrible and a heart-tearing thing to part 
from the woman one loves. That is nothing new, you 
say. Every one knows that. Perhaps so, though I 
think not Only those can know it who have ex- 
perienced it, and for them no explanations are in any 
way at all necessary. The mere word "parting" calls 
up such an infinity of sorrow that it is better to draw 
a veil over the sad thing and bury it out of sight, and 
put upon it the seal on which is graven "No Hope." 

Moreover, when a man only supposes, as Nino did, 
that he is leaving the woman he loves, or is about to 
leave her, until he can devise some new plan for see- 
ing her, the case is not so very serious. Nevertheless, 
Nino, who is of a very tender constitution of the affec- 
tions, suffered certain pangs which are always hard to 
bear, and as he walked slowly down the street he 
hung his head low, and did not look like a man who 
could possibly be successful in anything he might 
undertake that day. Yet it was the most important 
day of his life, and had it not been that he had left 
Hedwig with little hope of ever giving her another 
lesson, he would have been so happy that the whole 
air would have seemed dancing with sunbeams and 
angels and flowers. I think that when a man loves he 
cares very little for what he does. The greatest suc- 
cess is indifferent to him, and he cares not at all for 
failure in the ordinary undertakings of life. These 
are my reflections, and they are worth something, be- 
cause I once loved very much myself, and was parted 
from her I loved many times before the last parting, 

A Roman Singer, ^ 
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It was on this day that Nino came to me and told 
me all the history of the past months, of which I knew 
nothing; but, as you know all about it, I need not teJl 
you what the conversation was like, until he had 
finished. Then I told him he was the prince and 
chief of donkeys, which was no more than the truth, 
as everybody will allow. He only spread out his 
palms and shrugged his shoulders, putting his head on 
one side, as though to say he could not help it. 

"Is it. perhaps my fault that you are a little 
donkey?" I asked; for you may imagine whether I 
was angry or not. 

"Certainly not, Sor Comelio," he said. "It is 
entirely my own doing; but I do not see that I am a 
donkey." 

"Blood of Bacchus!" I ejaculated, holding up my 
hands. "He does not believe he is a great stupid!" 
But Nino was not angry at all. He busied himself a 
little with his costume, which was laid out on the 
piano, with the sword and the tinsel collar, and all 
the rest of it. 

"I am in love," he said. "What would you have?" 

"I would have you put a little giudizio, just a grain 
of judgment and common sense, into your love affairs. 
Why, you go about it as though it were the most in- 
nocent thing in the world to disguise yourself, and 
present 3rourself as a professor in a nobleman's house, 
in order to make love to his daughter! You, to make 
love to a noble damigella, a young countess, with a 
fortune! Go back to Serveti, and marry the first con- 
tadina girl you meet; it is much more fitting, if you 
must needs marry at all. I repeat it, you are an 
ignorant donkey!" 
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"Eh!" cried Nino, perfectly unmoved, "if I am 
ignorant, it is not for lack of your teaching; and as 
for being the beast of burden to which you refer, I 
have heard it said that you were once in love yourself. 
Meanwhile, I have told you this, because there will 
perhaps be trouble, and I did not intend you to be 
surprised." 

"Surprised?" said I. "I would not be surprised 
at ajoything you might fancy doing now. No, I would 
not dream of being surprised!" 

"So much the better," answered Nino, imperturbably. 
He looked sad and weary, though, and as I am a pru- 
dent man I put my anger away to cool for a little 
while, and indulged in a cigar until it should be time 
to go to the theatre; for of course I went with him, 
and Mariuccia too, to help him with his dress. Poor 
old Mariuccia! she had dressed him when he was a 
ragged little boy, and she was determined to put the 
finishing touches to his appearance now that he was 
about to be a great man, she said. His dressing-room 
was a narrow little place, sufficiently ill lighted, and 
there was barely space to turn round. Mariuccia, who 
had brought the cat and had her pocket full of roasted 
chestnuts, sat outside on a chair until he was ready 
for her; and I am sure that if she had spent her life 
in the profession of adorning players she could not 
have used her fingers more deftly in the arrangement 
of the collar and sword. Nino had a fancy to wear a 
moustache and a pointed beard through the first part 
of the opera; saying that a courtier always had hair 
on his face, but that he would naturally shave if he 
turned monk. I represented to him that it was need- 
less expense, since he must deposit the value of the 
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false beard with the theatre barber, who lives opposite; 
and it was twenty-three francs. Besides, he would 
look like a different man — two separate characters. 

"I do not care a cabbage for that," said Nino. **If 
they cannot recognise me with their ears, they need 
not trouble themselves to recognise me at all." 

"It is a fact that their ears are quite long enough," 
said Mariuccia. 

"Hush, Mariuccia!" I said. "The Roman public 
is the most intelligent public in the world." And at 
this she grumbled. 

But I knew well enough why he wanted to wear 
the beard. He had a fancy to put oflf the evil moment 
as long as possible, so that Hedwig might not recognise 
him till the last act, — a foolish fancy, in truth, for a 
woman's eyes are not like a man's; and though Hed- 
wig had never thought twice about Nino's personality, 
she had not sat opposite him three times a week for 
nearly four months without knowing all his looks and 
gestures. It is an absurd idea, too, to attempt to fence 
with time, when a thing must come in the course of 
an hour or two. What is it, after all, the small delay 
you can produce? The click of a few more seconds 
in the clock-work, before the hammer smites its angry 
warning on the bell, and leaves echoes of pain writh- 
ing through the poor bronze, — that is Time. As for 
Eternity, it is a question of the calculus, and does not 
enter into a singer's first appearance, nor into the 
recognition of a lover. If it did, I would give you an 
eloquent dissertation upon it, so that you would yawn 
and take snuff, and wish me carried oflf by the diavolo 
to some place where I might lecture on the infinite 
without fear of being interrupted, or of keeping sinners 
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like you unnecessarily long awake. There will be no 
hurry then. Poor old diavolo! he must have a dull 
time of it among all those heretics. Perhaps he has a 
little variety, for they say he has "^tten up on his 
door, "Ici Ton parle franjais," since Monsieur de Vol- 
taire died. But I must go on, or you will never be 
any wiser than you are now, which is not saying over- 
much. 

I am not going to give you a description of the 
"Favorita," which you may hear a dozen times a year 
at the theatre, for more or less money — but it is only 
a franc if you stand; quite enough, too. I went upon 
the stage before it began, and peeped through the 
curtain to see what kind of an audience there was. 
It is an old curtain, and there is a hole in it on the 
right-hand side, which De Pretis says was made by a 
foreign tenor some years ago between the acts; and 
Jacovacci, the impresario, tried to make him pay five 
francs to have it repaired, but did not get the money. 
It is a better hole than the one in the middle, which 
is so far from both sides of the house that you cannot 
see the people well. So I looked through, and there, 
sure enough, in a box very near to the stage, sat the 
Contessina di Lira and the baroness, whom I had 
never seen before, but recognised from Nino's descrip- 
tion; and behind them sat the count himself, with his 
great gray moustaches and a white cravat. They made 
me think of the time when I used to go to the theatre 
myself and sit in a box, and applaud or hiss, just as I 
pleased. Dio mio! what changes in this world! 

I recognised also a great many of our noble ladies, 
with jewels and other ornaments, and it seemed to me 
that some of them were much more beautiful than the 
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German contessina whom Nino had elected to worship, 
though she was well enough, to be sure, in white silk 
and white fur, with her little gold cross at her throat. 
To think that a statue like that, brought up with all 
the proprieties, should have such a strange chapter of 
life ! But my eye began to smart from peering through 
the little hole, and just then a rough-looking fellow 
connected with the stage reminded me that, whatever 
relation I might be to the primo tenore, I was not 
dressed to appear in the first act; then the audience 
began to stamp and groan because the performance 
did not begin, and I went away again to tell Nino 
that he had a packed house. I found De Pretis giv- 
ing him blackberry syrup, which he had brought in a 
bottle, and entreating him to have courage. Indeed, 
it seemed to me that Nino had the more courage of 
the two; for De Pretis laughed and cried and blew 
his nose, and took snuff with his great fat fingers, and 
acted altogether like a poor fool; while Nino sat on a 
rush-bottomed chair and watched Mariuccia, who was 
stroking the old cat and nibbling roasted chestnuts, 
declaring all the while that Nino was the most beauti- 
ful object she had ever seen. Then the bass and the 
baritone came together and spoke cheering words to 
Nino, and invited him to supper afterwards; but he 
thanked them kindly, and told them that he was ex- 
pected at home, and would go with them after the 
next performance — if there ever were a "next." He 
thought he might fail at the last minute. 

Nino had judged more rightly than I when he sup- 
posed that his beard and moustaches would disguise 
him from Hedwig during the first two acts. She re- 
cognised the wondrous voice, and she saw the strong 
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resemblance he had spoken of. Once or twice, as he 
looked toward her, it seemed indeed that the eyes 
must be his, with their deep circles and serious gaze. 
But it was absurd to suppose it an)rthing more than a 
resemblance. As the opera advanced, it became evi- 
dent that Nino was making a success. Then in the 
second act it was clear that the success was growing 
to be an ovation, and the ovation a furore, in which 
the house became entirely demoralised, and vouchsafed 
to listen only so long as Nino was singing — screaming 
with delight before he had finished what he had to 
sing in each scene. People sent their servants away 
in hot haste to buy flowers wherever they could, and 
he came back to his dressing-room, from the second 
act, carrying bouquets by the dozen, small bunches 
and big, such as people had been able to get or had 
brought with them. His eyes shone like the coals in 
Mariuccia's scaldino, as he entered, and he was pale 
through his paint. He could hardly speak for joy; 
but, as old habits return unconsciously at great mo- 
ments in a man's life, he took the cat on his knee and 
pulled its tail. 

"Sing thou also, little beast," he said, gravely; and 
he pulled the tail till the cat squeaked a little, and he 
was satisfied. 

"Bene!" he cried; "and now for the tonsure and 
the frock." So Mariuccia was turned out into the 
passage while he changed his dress. De Pretis came 
back a moment later and tried to help him, but he 
was so much overcome that he could only shed tears 
and give a last word of advice for the next act. 

"You must not sing it too loud, Nino mio," he 
said. 
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"Diavolo!" said Nino. «I should think not!" 

"But you must not squeak it out in a little wee 
false voice, as small as this;" the maestro held up his 
thumb and finger, with a pinch of snuff between them. 

"Bah! SorErcole, do you take me for a soprano?" 
cried the boy, laughing, as he washed off the paint 
and the gum where the beard had stuck. Presently 
he got into his frock, which, as I told you, was a real 
one, provided by Ercole's brother, the Franciscan — 
quite quietly, of course, for it would seem a dread- 
ful thing to use a real monk's frock in an opera. 
Then we fastened the rope round his waist, and 
smoothed his curly hair a little to give him a more 
pious aspect He looked as white as a pillow when 
the paint was gone. 

"Tell me a little, my father," said old Mariuccia, 
mocking him, "do you fast on Sundays, that you look 
so pale?" Whereat Nino struck an attitude, and be- 
gan singing a love song to the ancient woman. Indeed, 
she was joking about the fast, for she had expended 
my substance of late in fattening Nino, as she called 
it, for his appearance, and there was to be broiled 
chickens for supper that very night. He was only pale 
because he was in love. As for me, I made up my 
mind to stand in the slides, so that I could see the 
contessina; for Nino had whispered to me that she 
had not yet recognised him, though she stared hard 
across the footlights. Therefore I took up a good 
position on the left of the stage, facing the Lira box, 
which was on the right. 

The curtain went up, and Nino stood there, looking 
like a real monk, with a book in his hand and his 
eyes cast down, as he began to walk slowly along. I 
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saw Hedwig von Lira's gaze rest on his square, pale 
face at least one whole minute. Then she gave a 
strange little cry, so that many people in the house 
looked towards her; and she leaned far back in the 
shadow of the deep box, while the reflected glare of 
the footlights just shone faintly on her features, mak- 
ing them look more like marble than ever. The 
baroness was smiling to herself, amused at her com- 
panion's surprise, and the old count stared stolidly for 
a moment or two, and then turned suddenly to his 
daughter. 

"Very curious is it," he was probably saying, "that 
this tenor should so much your Italian professor re- 
semble." I could almost see his gray eyes sparkle 
angrily across the theatre. But as I looked, a sound 
rose on the heated air, the like of which I have never 
known. To tell the truth, I had not heard the first 
two acts, for I did not suppose there was any great 
difference between Nino's singing on the stage and his 
singing at home, and I still wished he might have 
chosen some other profession. But when I heard this, 
I yielded, at least for the time, and I am not sure that 
my eyes were as clear as usual. 

"Spirto gentil dei sogni miei" — the long sweet 
notes sighed themselves to death on his lips, falling 
and rising magically like a mystic angel song, and 
swaying their melody out into the world of lights and 
listeners; so pathetic, so heart-breaking, so laden with 
death and with love, that it was as though all the sor- 
rowing souls in our poor Rome breathed in one soft 
sigh together. Only a poor monk dying of love in a 
monastery, tenderly and truly loving to the bitter end. 
Dio mio! there are perhaps many such. But a monk 
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like this, with a face like a conqueror, set square in 
its whiteness, and yet so wretched to see in his poor 
patched frock and his bare feet; a monk, too, not act- 
ing love, but really and truly ready to die for a beauti- 
ful woman not thirty feet from him in the house; 
above all, a monk with a voice that speaks like the 
clarion call of the day of judgment in its wrath, and 
murmurs more plaintively and sadly in sorrow than 
ever the poor Peri sighed at the gates of Paradise — 
such a monk, what could he not make people feel? 

The great crowd of men and women sat utterly 
stilled and intent till he had sung the very last note. 
Not a sound was heard to offend the sorrow that spoke 
from the boy's lips. Then all those people seemed to 
draw three long breaths of wonder — a pause, a thrill- 
ing tremor in the air, and then there burst to the roof 
such a roar of cries, such a huge thunder of hands 
and voices, that the whole house seemed to rock with 
it, and even in the street outside they say the noise 
was deafening. 

Alone on the stage stood Nino, his eyes fixed on 
Hedwig von Lira in her box. I think that she alone 
of all that multitude made no sound, but only gripped 
the edge of the balcony hard in her white hands, and 
leaned far forward with straining eyes and beating 
heart to satisfy her wonder. She knew well enough, 
now, that there was no mistake. The humble little 
Professor Cardegna, who had patiently explained Dante 
and Leopardi to her for montiis, bowing to the ground 
in her presence, and apologising when he corrected 
her mistakes, as though his whole life was to be de- 
voted to teaching foreigners his language; the decently 
clad young man, who was always pale, and sometimes 
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pathetic when he spoke of himself, was no other than 
Giovanni Cardegna the tenor, singing aloud to earth 
and heaven with his glorious great voice — a man on 
the threshold of a European fame, such as falls only 
to the lot of a singer or a conqueror. More, he was 
the singer of her dreams, who had for months filled 
her thoughts with music and her heart with a strange 
longing, being until now a voice only. There he stood 
looking straight at her, — she was not mistaken,^ — as 
though to say, "I have done it for you, and for you 
only." A woman must be more than marble to feel 
no pride in the intimate knowledge that a great public 
triumph has been gained solely for her sake. She 
must be colder than ice if she cannot see her power 
when a conqueror loves her. 

The marble had felt the fire, and the ice was in 
the flame at last. Nino, with his determination to be 
loved, had put his statue into a very fiery furnace, and 
in the young innocence of his heart had prepared such 
a surprise for his lady as might have turned the head 
of a hardened woman of the world, let alone an imagina- 
tive German girl, with a taste for romance — or without; 
it matters little. ^\ Germans are full of imagination, 
and that is the reason they know so much. For they 
not only know all that is known by other people, but 
also all that they themselves imagine, which nobody 
else can possibly know. And if you do not believe 
this, you had better read the works of one Fichte, a 
philosopher. 

I need not tell you any more about Nino's first ap- 
pearance. It was one of those really phenomenal suc- 
cesses that seem to cling to certain people through 
life. He was very happy and very silent when it was 
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over; and we were the last to leave the theatre, for we 
feared the enthusiasm of the crowd. So we waited till 
every one had gone, and then marched home together 
for it was a fine night. I walked on one side of Nino 
and De Pretis on the other, all of us carrying as many 
flowers as we could; Mariuccia came behind, with the 
cat under her shawl. I did not discover until we 
reached home why she had brought the beast. Then 
she explained that, as there was so much food in the 
kitchen in anticipation of our supper, she had been 
afraid to leave the cat alone in the house, lest we 
should find nothing left to eat when we returned. This 
was sufficiently prudent for. a scatter-brained'old spend- 
thrift like Mariuccia. 

That was a merry supper, and De Pretis became 
highly dramatic when we got to the second flask. 

CHAPTER VII. 

On the day following Nino's dihut, Maestro Ercole 
de Pretis found himself in hot water, and the choristers 
at St. Peter's noticed that his skull-cap was awry, and 
that he sang out of tune; and once he tried to take a 
pinch of snuff" when there was only three bars' rest in 
the music, so that instead of singing C sharp he 
sneezed very loud. Then all the other singers giggled, 
and said, "Salute!" — which we always say to a per- 
son who sneezes — quite audibly. 

It was not that Ercole had heard anything from 
the Graf von Lira as yet; but he expected to hear, 
and did not relish the prospect. Indeed, how could 
the Prussian gentleman fail to resent what the maestro 
had done, in introducing to him a singer disguised as 
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a teacher? It chanced, also, that the contessina took 
a singing lesson that very day in the afternoon, and it 
was clear that the repaying of his evil deeds was not 
far off. His conscience did not trouble him at all, it 
is true, for I have told you that he has liberal ideas 
about the right of marriage; but his vanity was sorely 
afflicted at the idea of abandoning such a very noble 
and creditable pupil as the Contessina di Lira. He 
applauded himself for furthering Nino's wild schemes, 
and he blamed himself for being so reckless about his 
own interests. Every moment he expected a formal 
notice from the count to discontinue the lessons. But 
still it did not come, and at the appointed hour Ercole's 
wife helped him to put on his thick winter coat, and 
wrapped his comforter about his neck, and pulled his 
big hat over his eyes, — for the weather was threaten- 
ing, — and sent him trudging off* to the Palazzo Car- 
mandola. 

Though Ercole is stout of heart, and has broad 
shoulders to bear such burdens as fall to his lot, he 
lingered long on the way, for his presentiments were 
gloomy; and at the great door of the palazzo he even 
stopped to inquire of the porter whether the contessina 
had been seen to go out yet, half hoping that she 
would thus save him the mortification of an interview. 
But it turned out otherwise: the contessina was at 
home, and De Pretis was expected, as usual, to give 
the lesson. Slowly he climbed the great staircase, 
and was admitted. 

"Good-day, Sor Maestro," said the liveried foot- 
man, who knew him well. "The Signer Conte desires 
to speak with you to-day before you go to the signorina." 

The maestro's heart sank, and he gripped hard 
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the roll of music in his hand as he followed the ser- 
vant to the count's cabinet There was to be a scene 
of explanation after all. 

The count was seated in his great arm-chair, in a 
cloud of tobacco smoke, reading a Prussian military 
journal. His stick leaned against the table by his 
side, in painful contrast with the glittering cavalry 
sabres crossed upon the dark red wall opposite. The 
tall windows looked out on the piazza, and it was 
raining, or just beginning to rain. The great inkstand 
on the table was made to represent a howitzer, and 
the count looked as though he were ready to fire it 
point-blank at any intruder. There was an air of dis- 
ciplined luxury in the room, that spoke of a rich old 
soldier who fed his fancy with titbits from a stirring 
past. De Pretis felt very uncomfortable, but the noble- 
man rose to greet him, as he rose to greet everything 
above the rank of a servant, making himself steady 
with his stick. When De Pretis was seated he sat 
down also. The rain pattered against the window. 

"Signor De Pretis," began the count, in tones as 
hard as chilled steel, "you are an honourable man," 
There was something interrogative in his voice. 

"I hope so," answered the maestro, modestly; 
"like other Christians, I have a soul " 

"You will your soul take care of in your leisure 
moments," interrupted the count. "At present you 
have no leisure." 

"As you command, Signor Conte." 

"I was yesterday evening at the theatre. The 
professor you recommended for my daughter is with 
the new tenor one person." De Pretis spread out his 
hands and bowed, as if to deprecate any share in the 
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transaction. The count continued, "You are of the 
profession, Signor De Pretis. Evidently, you of this 
were aware." 

"It is true," assented Ercole, not knowing wh^ 
to say. 

"Of course is it true. I am therefore to hear your 
explanation disposed." His gray eyes fastened sternly 
on the maestro. But the latter was prepared, for he 
had long foreseen that the coimt would one day be 
disposed to hear an explanation, as he expressed it. 

"It is quite true," repeated De Pretis. "The young 
man was very poor, and desired to support himself 
while he was studying music. He was well fitted 
to teach our literature, and I recommended him. I 
hope that, in consideration of his poverty, and because 
he turned out a very good teacher, you will forgive 
me, Signor Conte." 

"This talented singer I greatly applaud," answered 
the count, stiffly. "As a with-the-capacity-and-leaming- 
requisite-for-teaching-endowed young man deserves he 
also some commendation. Also will I remember 
his laudable-and-not-lacking-independence character. 
Nevertheless, unfitting would it be should I pay the 
first tenor of the opera five francs an hour to teach 
my daughter Italian literature." De Pretis breathed 
more freely. 

"Then you will forgive me, Signor Conte, for en- 
deavouring to promote the efforts of this worthy young 
man in supporting himself?" 

"Signor De Pretis," said the count, with a certain 
quaint geniality, "I have my precautions observed. I 
examined Signor Cardegna in Italian literature in my 
own person, and him proficient found. H^d I found 
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him to be ignorant, and had I his talents as an operatic 
singer later discovered, I would you out of that window 
have projected." De Pretis was alarmed, for the old 
count looked as though he would have carried out 
the threat. **As it is," he concluded, "you are an 
honourable man, and I wish you good-morning. Lady 
Hedwig awaits you as usual." He rose courteously, 
leaning on his stick, and De Pretis bowed himself out. 

He expected that the contessina would immediately 
begin talking of Nino, but he was mistaken; she never 
once referred to the opera or the singer, and except 
that she looked pale and transparent, and sang with 
a trifle less interest in her music than usual, there was 
nothing noticeable in her manner. Indeed, she had 
every reason to be silent. 

Early that morning Nino received by a messenger 
a pretty little note, written in execrable Italian, beg- 
ging him to come and breakfast with the baroness at 
twelve, as she much desired to speak with him after 
his stupendous triumph of the previous night. 

Nino is a very good boy, but he is mortal, and 
after the excitement of the evening he thought nothing 
could be pleasanter than to spend a few hours in that 
scented boudoir, among the palms and the beautiful 
objects and the perfumes, talking with a woman who 
professed herself ready to help him in his love affair. 
We have no perfumes or cushions or pretty things at 
number twenty-seven Santa Caterina dei Funari, though 
everything is very bright and neat and most proper, 
and the cat is kept in the kitchen, for the most part. 
So it is no wonder that he should have preferred to 
spend the morning with the baroness. 

She was half lying, half sitting, in a deep arm- 
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chair, when Nino entered; and she was reading a 
hook. When she saw him she dropped the volume 
on her knee, and looked up at him from under her 
lids, without speaking. She must have been a be- 
witching figure. Nino advanced toward her, bowing 
low, so that his dark curling hair shaded his face. 

"Good-day, signora," said he, softly, as though 
fearing to hurt the quiet air. "I trust I do not inter- 
rupt you?" 

"You never interrupt me, Nino," she said, "except 
— except when you go away." 

"You are very good, signora." 

"For heaven's sake, no pretty speeches," said she, 
with a little laugh. 

"It seems to me," said Nino, seating himself, "that 
it was you who made the pretty speech, and I who 
thanked you for it." There was a pause. 

"How do you feel?" asked the baroness at last, 
turning her head to him. 

"Grazie — I am well," he answered, smiling. 

"Oh, I do not mean that, — you are always well. 
But how do you enjoy your first triumph?" 

"I think," said Nino, "that a real artist ought to 
have the capacity to enjoy a success at the moment, 
and the good sense to blame his vanity for enjoying it 
after it is passed." 

"How old are you, Nino?" 

"Did I never tell you?" he asked, innocently. "I 
shall be twenty-one soon." 

"You talk as though you were forty, at least." 

"Heaven save us!" quoth Nino. 

"But really, are you not immensely flattered at the 
reception you had?" 

A Roman Singer. 7 
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"Yes." 

"You did not look at all interested in the public 
at the time," said she, " and that Roman nose of yours 
very nearly turned up in disdain of the applause, I 
thought. I wonder what you were thinking of all the 
while." 

"Can you wonder, baronessa?" She knew what he 
meant, and there was a little look of annoyance in her 
face when she answered. 

"Ah, well, of course not, since she was there." Her 
ladyship rose, and taking a stick of Eastern pastil from 
a majolica dish in a comer made Nino light it from a 
wax taper. 

"I want the smell of the sandal-wood this morning," 
said she; "I have a headache." She was enchanting 
to look at as she bent her softly-shaded face over the 
flame to watch the burning perfume. She looked like 
a beautiful lithe sorceress making a love spell, — per- 
haps for her own use. Nino turned from her. He 
did not like to allow the one image he loved to be 
even for a moment disturbed by the one he loved not, 
however beautiful. She moved away, leaving the pastil 
on the dish. Suddenly she paused, and turned back 
to look at him. 

"Why did you come to-day?" she asked. 

"Because you desired it," answered Nino, in some 
astonishment. 

"You need not have come," she said, bending 
down to lean on the back of a silken chair. She 
folded her hands and looked at him as he stood not 
three paces away. "Do you not know what has hap- 
pened?" she asked, with a smile that was a little sad. 

"I do not understand," said Nino, simply. He was 
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facing the entrance to the room, and saw the curtains 
parted by the servant. The baroness had her back to 
the door, and did not hear. 

"Do you not know," she continued, "that you are 
free now? Your appearance in public has put an end 
to it all. You are not tied to me any longer, — unless 
you wish it" 

As she spoke these words Nino turned white, for 
under the heavy curtain, lifted to admit her, stood 
Hedwig von Lira, like a statue, transfixed and im- 
movable from what she had heard. The baroness 
noticed Nino's look, and springing back to her height 
from the chair on which she had been leaning, faced 
the door. 

"My dearest Hedwig!" she cried, with a magni- 
ficent readiness. "I am so very glad you have come. 
I did not expect you in the least Do take off your 
hat, and stay to breakfast. Ah, forgive me; this is 
Professor Cardegna. But you know him? Yes; now 
that I think, we all went to the Pantheon together." 
Nino bowed low, and Hedwig bent her head. 

"Yes," said the y6ung girl, coldly. "Professor 
Cardegna gives me lessons." 

"Why, of course; how bite I am! I was just telling 
him that, since he has been successful, and is enrolled 
among the great artists, it is a pity he is no longer 
tied to giving Italian lessons, — tied to coming here 
three times a week to teach me literature." Hedwig 
smiled a strange icy smile, and sat down by the win- 
dow. Nino was still utterly astonished, but he would 
not allow the baroness' quibble to go entirely uncon- 
tradicted. 

7* 
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"In truth," he said, "the Signora Baronessa's lessons 
consisted chiefly " 

"In teaching me pronunciation," interrupted the 
baroness, trying to remove Hedwig's veil and hat, 
somewhat against the girl's inclination. "Yes, you see 
how it is. I know a little of singing, but I cannot 
pronounce, — not in the least. Ah, these Italian vowels 
will be the death of me ! But if there is any one who 
can teach a poor dilettante to pronounce them," she 
added, laying the hat away on a chair, and pushing a 
foot-stool to Hed wig's feet, "that some one is Signor 
Cardegna." 

By this time Nino had recognised the propriety of 
temporising; that is to say, of letting the baroness' fib 
pass for what it was worth, lest the discussion of the 
subject should further offend Hedwig, whose eyes wan- 
dered irresolutely toward him, as though she would say 
something if he addressed her. 

"I hope, signorina," he said "that it is not quite 
as the baroness says. I trust pur lessons are not at an 
end?" He knew very well that they were. 

"I think, Signor Cardegna," said Hedwig, with more 
courage than would have been expected from such a 
mere child, — she is twenty, but Northern people are 
not grown up till they are thirty, at least, — "I think it 
would have been more obliging if, when I asked you 
so much about your cousin, you had acknowledged 
that you had no cousin, and that the singer was none 
other than yourself." She blushed, perhaps, but the 
curtain of the window hid it 

"Alas, signorina," answered Nino, still standing be- 
fore her, "such a confession would have deprived me 
of the pleasure — of the honour of giving you lessons." 
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"And pray, Signer Cardegna," put in the baroness, 
"what are a few paltry lessons compared with the 
pleasure you ought to have experienced in satisfying 
the Contessina di Lira's curiosity. Really, you have 
little courtesy." 

Nino shrank into himself, as though he were hurt, 
and he gave the baroness a look which said worlds. 
She smiled at him, in joy of her small triumph, for 
Hedwig was looking at the floor again and could not 
see. But the young girl had strength in her, for all 
her cold looks and white cheek. 

"You can atone, Signor Cardegna," she said. Nino's 
face brightened. 

"How, signorina?" he asked. 

"By singing to us now," said Hedwig. The baron- 
ess looked grave, for she well knew what a power 
Nino wielded with his music. 

"Do not ask him," she protested. "He must be 
tired, — tired to death, with all he went through last 
night." 

"Tired?" ejaculated Nino, with some surprise. "I 
tired? I was never tired in my life of singing. I will 
sing as long as you will listen." He went to the piano. 
As he turned, the baroness laid her hand on Hedwig's 
affectionately, as though sympathising with something 
she supposed to be passing in the girl's mind. But 
Hedwig was passive, unless a little shudder at the first 
touch of the baroness' fingers might pass for a mani- 
festation of feeling. Hedwig had hitherto liked the 
baroness, finding in her a woman of a certain artistic 
sense, combined with a certain originality. The girl 
was an absolute contrast to the woman, and admired 
in her the qualities she thought lacking in herself, 
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though she possessed too much self-respect to attempt 
to acquire them by imitation. Hedwig sat like a 
Scandinavian fairy princess on the summit of a glass 
hill; her friend roamed through life like a beautiful 
soft-footed wild animal, rejoicing in the sense of beings 
and sometimes indulging in a little playful destruction 
by the way. The girl had heard a voice in the dark, 
singing, and ever since then she had dreamed of the 
singer; but it never entered her mind to confide to 
the baroness her strange fancies. An undisciplined 
imagination, securely shielded from all outward dis- 
turbing causes, will do much with a voice in the dark, 
— a great deal more than such a woman as the baron- 
ess might imagine. 

I do not know enough about these blue-eyed German 
girls to say whether or not Hedwig had ever before 
thought of her unknown singer as an unknown lover. 
But the emotions of the previous night had shaken her 
nerves a little, and had she been older than she was 
she would have known that she loved her singer, in a 
distant and maidenly fashibh, as soon as she heard 
the baroness speak of him as having been her pro- 
perty. And now she was angry with herself, and 
ashamed of feeling any interest in a man who was 
evidently tied to another woman by some intrigue she 
could not comprehend. Her coming to visit the baron- 
ess had been as unpremeditated as it was unexpected 
that morning, and she bitterly repented it; but being 
of good blood and heart, she acted as boldly as she 
could, and showed no little tact in making Nino sing, 
and thus cutting short a painful conversation. Only 
when the baroness tried to caress her and stroke her 
hand she shrank away, and the blood mantled up to 
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her cheeks. Add to all this the womanly indignation 
she felt at having been so long deceived by Nino, and 
you will see that she was in a very vacillating frame 
of mind. 

The baroness was a subtle woman, reckless and 
diplomatic by turns, and she was not blind to the 
sudden repulse she met with from Hedwig, unspoken 
though it was. But she merely withdrew her hand, 
and sat thinking over the situation. What she thought, 
no one knows; or at least, we can only guess it from 
what she did afterwards. As for me, I have never 
blamed her at all, for she is the kind of woman 1 
should have loved. In the meantime Nino carolled 
out one love song after another. He saw, however, 
that the situation was imtenable, and after a while he 
rose to go. Strange to say, although the baroness had 
asked Nino to breakfast and the hour was now at 
hand she made no effort to detain him. But she gave 
him her hand, and said many flattering and pleasing 
things, which, however, neither flattered nor pleased 
him. As for Hedwig, she 1>ent her head a little, but 
said nothing, as he bowed before her. Nino therefore 
went home with a heavy heart, longing to explain to 
Hedwig why he had been tied to the baroness, — that 
it was the price of her silence and of the privilege he 
had enjoyed of giving lessons to the contessina; but 
knowing also that all explanation was out of the ques- 
tion for the present. When he was gone Hedwig and 
the baroness were left together. 

"It must have been a great surprise to you, my 
dear," said the elder lady kindly. 
. "What?" 

"That your little professor should turn out a great 
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artist in disguise. It was a surprise to me, too, — ah, 
another illusion destroyed. Dear child! You have 
still so many illusions, — beautiful, pure illusions. Dieu! 
how I envy you!" They generally talked French to- 
gether, though the baroness knows German. Hedwig 
laughed bravely. 

"I was certainly astonished," she said. "Poor 
man! I suppose he did it to support himself. He 
never told me he gave you lessons too." The baroness 
smiled, but it was from genuine satisfaction this time. 

"I wonder at that, since he knew we were intimate, 
or, at least, that we were acquainted. Of course I 
would not speak of it last night, because I saw your 
father was angry." 

"Yes, he was angry. I suppose it was natural," 
said Hedwig. 

"Perfectly natural. And you, my dear, were you 
not angry too, — just a little?" 

"I? No. Why should I be angry? He was a 
very good teacher, for he knows whole volumes by 
heart; and he understands them too." 

Soon they talked of other things, and the baroness 
was very affectionate. But though Hedwig saw that 
her friend was kind and most friendly, she could not 
forget the words that were in the air when she 
chanced to enter, nor could she quite accept the plau- 
sible explanation of them which the baroness had so 
readily invented. For jealousy is the forerunner of 
love, and sometimes its awakener. She felt a rival 
and an enemy, and all the hereditary combativeness of 
her Northern blood was roused. 

Nino, who was in no small perplexity, reflected. 
He was not old enough or observant enough to have 
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seen the breach that was about to be created between 
the baroness and Hedwig. His only thought was to 
dear himself in Hedwig*s eyes from the imputation of 
having been tied to the dark woman in any way save 
for his love's sake. He at once began to hate the 
baroness with all the ferocity of which his heart was 
capable, and with all the calm his bold square face 
outwardly expressed. But he was forced to take some 
action at once, and he could think of nothing better 
to do than to consult De Pretis. 

To the maestro he poured out his woes and his 
plans. He exhibited to him his position toward the 
baroness and toward Hedwig in the clearest light. 
He conjured him to go to Hedwig and explain that 
the baroness had threatened to unmask him, and thus 
deprive him of his means of support, — he dared not 
put it otherwise, — unless he consented to sing for her 
and come to her as often as she pleased. To explain, 
to propitiate, to smooth, in a word, to reinstate Nino 
in her good opinion. 

"Death of a dog!" exclaimed De Pretis; "you do 
not ask much! After you have allowed your lady-love, 
your innamorata, to catch you saying you are bound 
body and soul to another woman, — and such a wo- 
man! ye saints, what a beauty! — ^you ask me to go 
and set matters right! What the diavolo did you want 
to go and poke your nose into such a mousetrap for? 
Via! I am a fool to have helped you at all." 

"Very likely," said Nino calmly. "But meanwhile 
there are two of us, and perhaps I am the greater. 
You will do what I ask, maestro; is it not true? And it 
was not I who said it; it was the baroness." 

"The baroness — yes — and may the maledictions of 
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the infemo overtake her," said De Pretis, casting up 
his eyes and feeling in his coat-tail pockets for his 
snuff-box. Once, when Nino was younger, he filled 
Ercole's snuff-box with soot and pepper so that the 
maestro had a black nose and sneezed all day. 

What could Ercole do? It was true that he had 
hitherto helped Nino. Was he not bound to continue 
that assistance? I suppose so; but if the whole affair 
had ended then, and this story with it, I would not 
have cared a button. Do you suppose it amuses me 
to tell you this tale? Or that if it were not for Nino's 
good name I would ever have turned myself into a 
common story-teller? Bah! you do not know me. A 
page of quaternions gives me more pleasure than all 
this rubbish put together, though I am not averse to a 
little gossip now and then of an evening, if people 
will listen to my details and fancies. But those are 
just the things people will not listen to. Everybody 
wants sensation nowadays. What is a sensation com- 
pared with a thought? What is the convulsive gesti- 
culation of a dead frog's leg compared with the in- 
tellect of the man who invented the galvanic battery, 
and thus gave fictitious sensation to all the countless 
generations of dead frog's legs that have since been the 
objects of experiment? Or if you come down to so poor 
a thing as mere feeling, what are your feelings in 
reading about Nino's deeds compared with what he 
felt in doing them? I am not taking all this trouble 
to please you, but only for Nino's sake who is my 
dear boy. You are of no more interest or importance 
to me than if you were so many dead frogs; and if I 
galvanise your sensations, as you call them, into an 
activity sufficient to make you cry or laugh, that is my 
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own affair. You need not say "thank you" to me. I 
do not want it Ercole will thank you, and perhaps 
Nino will thank me, but that is different 

I will not tell you about the interview that Ercole 
had with Hedwig, nor how skilfully he rolled up his 
eyes and looked pathetic when he spoke of Nino's 
poverty, and of the fine part he had played in the 
whole business. Hedwig is a woman, and the prin- 
cipal satisfaction she gathered from Ercole's explana- 
tion was the knowledge that her friend the baroness 
had lied to her in explaining those strange words she 
had overheard. She knew it, of course, by instinct; 
but it was a great relief to be told the fact by some 
one else, as it always is, even when one is not a woman. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Several days passed after the dibut without giving 
Nino an opportunity of speaking to Hedwig. He 
probably saw her, for he mingled in the crowd of 
dandies in the Piazza Colonna of an afternoon, hoping 
she would pass in her carriage and give him a look. 
Perhaps she did; he said nothing about it, but looked 
calm when he was silent and savage when he spoke, 
after the manner of passionate people. His face aged 
and grew stem in those few days, so that he seemed 
to change on a sudden from boy to man. But he went 
about his business, and sang at the theatre when he 
was obliged to; gathering courage to do his best and 
to display his powers from the constant success he 
had. The papers were full of his praises, saying that 
he was absolutely without rival from the very first 
night he sang, matchless and supreme from the mo- 
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ment he first opened his mouth, and all that kind of 
nonsense. I dare say he is now, but he could not 
have been really the greatest singer living, so soon. 
However, he used to bring me the newspapers that 
had notices of him, though he never appeared to care 
much for them, nor did he ever keep them himself. 
He said he hankered for an ideal which he would 
never attain, and I told him that if he was never to 
attain it he had better abandon the pursuit of it at 
once. But he represented to me that the ideal was 
confined to his imagination, whereas the reality had a 
great financial importance, since he daily received 
offers from foreign managers to sing for them, at large 
advantage to himself, and was hesitating only in order 
to choose the most convenient. This seemed sensible, 
and I was silent. Soon afterwards he presented me 
with a box of cigars and a very pretty amber mouth- 
piece. The cigars were real Havanas, such as I had 
not smoked for years, and must have cost a great deal. 

"You may not be aware, Sor Comelio," he said 
one evening, as he mixed the oil and vinegar with the 
salad, at supper, "that I am now a rich man, or soon 
shall be. An agent from the London opera has offered 
me twenty thousand francs for the season in London 
this spring." 

"Twenty thousand francs!" I cried, in amazement. 
"You must be dreaming, Nino. That is just about 
seven times what I earn in a year with my professor- 
ship and my writing." 

"No dreams, caro mio. I have the offer in my 
pocket." He apparently cared no more about it than 
if he had twenty thousand roasted chestnuts in his 
pocket. 
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"When do you leave us?" I asked, when I was 
somewhat recovered. 

"I am not sure that I will go," he answered, 
sprinkling some pepper on the lettuce. 

"Not sure ! Body of Diana, what a fool you are ! " 

"Perhaps," said he, and he passed me the dish. 
Just then Mariuccia came in witii a bottle of wine, 
and we said no more about it, for Mariuccia is in- 
discreet. 

Nino thought nothing about his riches, because he 
was racking his brains for some good expedient where- 
by he might see the contessina and speak with her. 
He had ascertained from De Pretis that the count was 
not so angry as he had expected, and that Hedwig 
was quite satisfied with the explanations of the maestro. 
The day after the foregoing conversation he wrote a 
note to her, wherein he said that if the Contessina di 
Lira would deign to be awake at midnight that even- 
ing she would have a serenade from a voice she was 
said to admire. He had Mariuccia carry the letter to 
the Palazzo Carmandola. 

At half past eleven, at least two hours after supper, 
Nino wrapped himself in my old cloak and took the 
guitar under his arm. Rome is not a very safe place 
for midnight pranks, and so I made him take a good 
knife in his waist-belt; for he had confided to me 
where he was going. I tried to dissuade him from 
the plan, saying he might catch cold; but he laughed 
at me. 

A serenade is an every-day affair, and in the street 
one voice sounds about as well as another. He 
reached the palace, and his heart sank when he saw 
Hedwig's window dark and gloomy. He did not know 
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that she was seated behind it in a deep chair, 
wrapped in white things, and listening for him against 
the beatings of her heart. The large moon seemed to 
be spiked on the sharp spire of the church that is 
near her house, and the black shadows cut the white 
light as clean as with a knife. Nino had tuned his 
guitar in the other street, and stood ready, waiting for 
the clocks to strike. Presently they clanged out wildly, 
as though they had been waked from their midnight 
sleep, and were angry; one clock answering the other, 
and one convent bell following another in the call to 
prayers. For two full minutes the whole air was crazy 
with ringing, and then it was all still. Nino struck a 
single chord. Hedwig almost thought he might hear 
her heart beating all the way down in the street 

"Ah, del mio dolce ardor bramato oggetto," he sang, 
— an old air in one of Gluck's operas that our Italian 
musicians say was composed by Alessandro Stradella, 
the poor murdered singer. It must be a very good 
air, for it pleases me; and I am not easily pleased 
with music of any kind. As for Hedwig, she pressed 
her ear to the glass of the window that she might not 
lose any note. But she would not open nor give any 
sign. Nino was not so easily discouraged, for he re- 
membered that once before she had opened her 
window for a few bars he had begun to sing. He 
played a few chords, and breathed out the "Salve, 
dimora casta e pura," from Faust, high and soft and 
clear. There is a point in that song, near to the end, 
where the words say, "Reveal to me the maiden," and 
where the music goes away to the highest note that 
any one can possibly sing. It always appears quite 
easy for Nino, and he does not squeak like a dying 
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pig as all the other tenors do on that note. He was 
looking up as he sang it, wondering whether it would 
have any effect. Apparently Hedwig lost her head 
completely, for she gently opened the casement and 
looked out at the moonlight opposite, over the carved 
stone muUions of her window. The song ended, he 
hesitated whether to go or to sing again. She was 
evidently looking towards him; but he was in the light, 
for the moon had risen higher, and she, on the other 
side of the street, was in the dark. 

"Signorina!" he called, softly. No answer. "Sig- 
norina!" he said again, coming across the empty street 
and standing under the window, which might have 
been thirty feet from the ground. 

"Hush!" came a whisper from above. 

"I thank you with all my soul for listening to me," 
he said in a low voice. "I am innocent of that of 
which you suspect me. I love you, ah, I love you!" 
But at this she left the window very quickly. She did 
not close it, however, and Nino stood long, straining 
his eyes for a glimpse of the white face that had 
been there. He sighed, and, striking a chord, sang 
out boldly the old air from the Trovatore, "Ah, che la 
morte ognora ^ tarda nel venir." Every blind fiddler 
in the streets plays it, though he would be sufficiently 
scared if death came any the quicker for his fiddling. 
But old and worn as it is it has a strain of passion in 
it, and Nino threw more fire and voice into the ring 
of it than ever did famous old Boccard^, when he 
sang it at the first performance of the opera, thirty 
and odd years ago. As he played the chords after 
the first strophe, the voice from above whispered 
again: 
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"Hush, for Heaven's sake!" Just that, and some- 
thing fell at his feet, with a soft little padded sound 
on the pavement. He stooped to pick it up, and 
found a single rose; and at that instant the window 
closed sharply. Therefore he kissed the rose and hid 
it, presently he strode down the street, finishing his 
song as he went, but only humming it, for the joy had 
taken his voice away. I heard him let himself in and 
go to bed, and he told me about it in the morning. 
That is how I know. 

Since the day after the dSbut Nino had not seen 
the baroness. He did not speak of her, and I am 
sure he wished she were at the very bottom of the 
Tiber. But on the morning after the serenade he re- 
ceived a note from her, which was so full of protesta- 
tions of friendship and so delicately couched that he 
looked grave, and reflected that it was his duty to be 
courteous, and to answer such a call as that She 
begged him earnestly to come at one o'clock; she was 
suffering from headache, she said, and was very weak. 
Had Nino loved Hedwig a whit the less he would not 
have gone. But he felt himself strong enough to face 
an)rthing and everything, and therefore he determined 
to go. 

He found her, indeed, with the manner of a person 
who is ill, but not with the appearance. She was 
lying on a huge couch, pushed to the fireside, and 
there were furs about her. A striped scarf of rich 
Eastern silk was round her throat, and she held in 
her hand a new novel, of which she carelessly cut the 
pages with a broad-hafted Persian knife. But there 
was colour in her dark cheek, and a sort of angry fire 
in her eyes. Nino thought the clean steel in her hand 
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looked as though it might be used for something be- 
sides cutting leaves, if the fancy took her. 

"So at last you have honoured me with a visit, 
signore," she said, not Viesisting from her occupation. 
Nino came to her, and she put out her hand. He 
touched it, but could not bear to hold it, for it burned 
him. 

"You used to honour my hand differently from 
that," she half whispered. Nino sat himself down a 
little way from her, blushing slightly. It was not at 
what she had said, but at the thought that he should 
ever have kissed her fingers. 

"Signora," he replied, "there are customs, chival- 
rous and gentle in themselves, and worthy for all men 
to practise. But from the moment a custom begins to 
mean what it should not, it ought to be abandoned. 
You will forgive me if I no longer kiss your hand." 

"How cold you are! — how formal! What should 
it mean?" 

"It is better to say too little than too much," he 
answered. 

"Bah!" she cried, with a bitter little laugh. "Words "^^ 
are silver, but silence — is very often nothing but silver- 
plated brass. Put a little more wood on the fire; you 
make me cold." Nino obeyed. 

"How literal you are!" said the baroness, petulantly. 
"There is fire enough on the "hearth." 

"Apparently, signora, you are pleased to be enig- 
matical," said Nino. 

"I will be pleased to be anything I please," she 
answered, and looked at him rather fiercely. "I 
wanted you to drive away my headache, and you only 
make it worse." 

A Roman Singer* 8 
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"I am sorry, signora. I will leave you at once. 
Permit me to wish you a very good-morning." He took 
his hat and went towards the door. Before he reached 
the heavy curtain, she was at his side with a rush like 
a falcon on the wing, her eyes burning darkly between 
anger and love. 

. "Nino!" She laid hold of his arm, and looked 
into his face. 

"Signora," he protested, coldly, and drew back. 

"You will not leave me so?" 

"As you wish, signora. I desire to oblige you." 

"Oh, how cold you are!" she cried, leaving his 
arm, and sinking into a chair by the door, while he 
stood with his hand on the curtain. She hid her eyes. 
"Nino, Nino! You will break my heart!" she sobbed; 
and a tear, perhaps more of anger than of sorrow, 
burst through her fingers, and coursed down her 
cheek. 

Few men can bear to see a woman shed tears. 
Nino's nature rose up in his throat, and bade h^m 
console her. But between him and her was a fair, 
bright image that forbade him to move hand or foot 

"Signora," he said, with all the calm he could 
command, "if I were conscious of having by word or 
deed of mine given you cause to speak thus, I would 
humbly implore your forgiveness. But my heart does 
not accuse me. I beg you to allow me to take leave 
of you. I will go away, and you shall have no further 
cause to think of me." He moved again, and lifted 
the curtain. But she was like a panther, so quick and 
beautiful. Ah, how I could have loved that woman! 
She held him, and would not let him go, her smooth 
fingers fastening round bis wrists like springs, 
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"Please to let me go," he said, between his teeth, 
with rising anger. 

"No! I will not let you!" she cried, fiercely, 
tightening her grasp on him. Then the angry fire in 
her tearful eyes seemed suddenly to melt into a soft 
flame, and the colour came faster to h^r cheeks. "Ah, 
how can you let me so disgrace myself! how can you 
see me fallen so low as to use the strength of my hands, 
and yet have no pity? Nino, Nino, do not kill mel" 

"Indeed, it would be the better for you if I should," 
he answered, bitterly, but without attempting to free 
his wrists from the strong, soft grip. 

"But you will," she murmured, passionately. "You 
are killing me by leaving me. Can you not see it?" 
Her voice melted away in the tearful cadence. But 
Nino stood gazing at her as stonily as though he were 
the Sphinx. How could he have the heart? I cannot 
tell. Long she looked into his eyes, silently; but she 
might as well have tried to animate a piece of iron, 
so stern and hard he was. Suddenly, with a strong, 
convulsive movement, she flung his hands from her. 

"Go!" she cried, hoarsely. "Go to that wax doll 
you love, and see whether she will love you, or care 
whether you leave her or not! Go, go, go! Go to 
her!" She had sprung far back from him, and now 
pointed to the door, drawn to her full height and 
blazing in her wrath. 

"I would advise you, madam, to speak with proper 
respect of any lady with whom you choose to couple 
my name." His lips opened and shut mechanically, 
and he trembled from head to foot. 

"Respect!" She laughed wildly. "Respect for a 
mere child whom you happen to fancy! Respect, in- 

8^ 
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deed, for anything you choose to do! I — I — respect 
Hedwig von Lira? Ha! ha!" and she rested her hand 
on the table behind her, as she laughed. 

"Be silent, madam," said Nino, and he moved a 
step nearer, and stood with folded arms. 

"Ah! You would rather not hear me now, would 
you? You would rather not hear me speak of your 
midnight serenades, and your sweet letters dropped 
from tiie window of her room at your feet?" But her 
rage overturned itself, and with a strange cry she fell 
into a deep chair and wept bitterly, burying her face 
in her two hands. "Miserable woman that I am!" she 
sobbed, and her whole lithe body was convulsed. 

"You are indeed," said Nino, and he turned once 
more to go. But as he turned, the servant threw back 
the curtain. 

"The Signor Conte di Lira," he announced, in dis- 
tinct tones. For a moment there was a dead silence, 
during which, in spite of his astonishment at the sud- 
den appearance of the count, Nino had time to reflect 
that the baroness had caused him to be watched dur- 
ing the previous night. It might well be, and the 
mistake she made in supposing the thing Hedwig had 
dropped to be a letter told him that her spy had not 
ventured very near. 

The tall count came forward under the raised cur- 
tains, limping and helping himself with his stick. His 
face was as gray and wooden as ever, but his mous- 
taches had an irritated, crimped look, that Nino did 
not like. The coimt barely nodded to the young man, 
as he stood aside to let the old gentleman pass; his 
eyes turned mechanically to where the baroness sat. 
She was a woman who had no need to simulate pas- 
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sion in any shape, and it must have cost tier a terrible 
effort to control the paroxysm of anger and shame and 
grief that had overcome her. There was something 
unnatural and terrifying in her sudden calm, as she 
forced herself to rise and greet her visitor. 

"I fear I come out of season," he said, apologetic- 
cally, as he bent over her hand. 

"On the contrary," she answered; "but forgive me 
if I speak one word to Professor Cardegna." She 
went to where Nino was standing. 

"Go into that room," she said, in a very low voice, 
glancing towards a curtained door opposite the windows, 
"and wait till he goes. You may listen if you choose." 
She spoke authoritatively. 

"I will not," answered Nino, in a determined 
whisper. 

"You will not?" Her eyes flashed again. He 
shook his head. 

"Count von Lira," she said aloud, turning to him, 
"do you know this young man?" She spoke in Italian, 
and Von Lira answered in the same language; but as 
what he said was not exactly humorous, I will spare 
you the strange construction of his sentences. 

"Perfectly," he answered. "It is precisely concern- 
ing this young man that I desire to speak with you." 
The count remained standing because the baroness 
had not told him to be seated. 

"That is fortunate," replied the baroness, "for I 
wish to inform you that he is a villain, a wretch, a 
miserable fellow!" Her anger was rising again, but 
she struggled to control it. When Nino realised what 
she said, he came forward, and stood near the count, 
facing the baroness, his arms folded on his breast, as 
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though to challenge accusation. The count raised his 
eyebrows. 

"I am aware that he concealed his real profession 
so long as he gave my daughter lessons. That, how- 
ever, has been satisfactorily explained, though I regret 
it. Pray inform me why you designate him as a 
villain." Nino felt a thrill of sympathy for this man 
whom he had so long deceived. 

"This man, sir," said she, in measured tones, "this 
low-born singer, who has palmed himself off on us as 
a respectable instructor in language, has the audacity 
to love your daughter. For the sake of pressing his 
odious suit he has wormed himself into your house as 
into mine; he has sung beneath your daughter's 
window, and she has dropped letters to him, — love- 
letters, do you understand? And now," — her voice 
rose more shrill and uncontrollable at every word, as 
she saw Lira's face turn white, and her anger gave 
desperate utterance to the lie, — "and now he has the 
effrontery to come to me — to me — to me of all women 
— and to confess his abominable passion for that pure 
angel, imploring me to assist him in bringing destruc- 
tion upon her and you. Oh, it is execrable, it is vile, 
it is hellish!" She pressed her hands to her temples 
as she stood, and glared at the two men. The count 
was a strong man, easily petulant, but hard to move 
to real anger. Though his face was white and his 
right hand clutched his crutch-stick, he still kept the 
mastery of himself. 

"Is what you tell me true, madam?" he asked, in 
a strange voice. 

"Before God, it is true!" she cried, desperately. 
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The old man looked at her for one moment, and 
then, as though he had been twenty years younger, he 
made at Nino, brandishing his stick to strike. But 
Nino is strong and young, and he is almost a Roman. 
He foresaw the count's action, and his right hand stole 
to the table and grasped the clean, murderous knife; 
the baroness had used it so innocently to cut the 
leaves of her book half an hour before. With one 
wrench he had disarmed the elder man, forced him 
back upon a lounge, and set the razor edge of his 
weapon against the count's throat. 

"If you speak one word, or try to strike me, I will 
cut off your head," he said, quietly, bringing his cold, 
marble face close down to the old man's eyes. There 
was something so deathly in his voice, in spite of its 
quiet sound, that the count thought his hour was come, 
brave man as he was. The baroness tottered back 
against the opposite wall, and stood staring at the two, 
dishevelled and horrified. 

"This woman," said Nino, still holding the cold 
thing against the flesh, "lies in part, and in part tells 
the truth. I love your daughter, it is true." The 
poor old man quivered beneath Nino's weight, and his 
eyes rolled wildly, searching for some means of escape. 
But it was of no use. "I love her, and have sung 
beneath her window; but I never had a written word 
from her in my life, and I neither told this woman of 
my love nor asked her assistance. She guessed it at 
the first; she guessed the reason of my disguise, and 
she herself offered to help me. You may speak now. 
Ask her." Nino relaxed his hold, and stood off, still 
grasping the knife. The old count breathed, shook 
himself and passed his handkerchief over his face be- 
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fore he spoke. The baroness stood as though she 
were petrified. 

"Thunder weather, you are a devilish young man!" 
said Von Lira, still panting. Then he suddenly re- 
covered his dignity. "You have caused me to assault 
this young man by what you told me," he said, strug- 
gling to his feet. "He defended himself, and might 
have killed me, had he chosen. Be good enough to 
tell me whether he has spoken the truth or you." 

"He has spoken — the truth," answered the baroness, 
staring vacantly about her. Her fright had taken from 
her even the faculty of lying. Her voice was low, but 
she articulated the words distinctly. Then, suddenly, 
she threw up her hands, with a short quick scream, 
and fell forward, senseless, on the floor. Nino looked 
at the count, and dropped his knife on a table. The 
count looked at Nino. 

"Sir," said the old gentleman, "I forgive you for 
resisting my assault. I do not forgive you for pre- 
suming to love my daughter, and I will find means to 
remind you of the scandal you have brought on my 
house." He drew himself up to his full height Nino 
handed him his crutch-stick civilly. 

"Signor Conte," he said, simply, but with all his 
natural courtesy, "I am sorry for this affair, to which 
you forced me, — or rather the Signora Baronessa forced 
us both. I have acted foolishly, perhaps, but I am in 
love. And permit me to assure you, sir, that I will 
yet marry the Signorina di Lira, if she consents to 
marry me." 

"By the name of Heaven," swore the old count, 
"if she wants to marry a singer, she shall." He limped 
to the door in sullen anger, and went out. Nino turned 
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to the prostrate figure of the poor baroness. The con- 
tinued strain on her nerves had broken her down, and 
she lay on the floor in a dead faint. Nino put a 
cushion from the lounge under her head, and rang the 
bell. The servant appeared instantly. 

"Bring water quickly!'* he cried. "The signora 
has fainted." He stood looking at the senseless figure 
of the woman, as she lay across the rich Persian rugs 
that covered the floor. 

"Why did you not bring salts, cologne, her maid — 
run, I tell you!" he* said to the man, who brought the 
glass of water on a gilded tray. He had forgotten that 
the fellow could not be expected to have any sense. 
When her people came at last, he had sprinkled her 
face, and she had unconsciously swallowed enough of 
the water to have some effiect in reviving her. She 
began to open her eyes, and her fingers moved nervously. 
Nino found his hat, and, casting one glance around 
the room that had just witnessed such strange doings, 
passed through the door and went out. The baroness 
was left with her servants. Poor woman! She did 
very wrong, perhaps, but anybody would have loved 
her — except Nino. She must have been terribly shaken, 
one would have thought, and she ought to have gone 
to lie down, and should have sent for the doctor to 
bleed her. But she did nothing of the kind. 

She came to see me. I was alone in the house, 
late in the afternoon, when the sun was just gilding the 
tops of the houses. I heard the door-bell ring, and I 
went to answer it myself. There stood the beautiful 
baroness, alone, with all her dark soft things around 
her, as pale as death, and her eyes swollen sadly with 
weeping. Nino had come home and told me some- 
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thing about the scene in the morning, and I can tell 
you I gave him a piece of my mind about his follies. 

"Does Professor Cornelio Grandi live here?" she 
asked, in a low, sad voice. 

"I am he, signora," I answered. "Will you please 
to come in?" And so she came into our little sitting- 
room, and sat over there in the old green arm-chair. I 
shall never forget it as long as I live. 

I cannot tell you all she said in that brief half-hour, 
for it pains me to think of it She spoke as though I 
were her confessor, so humbly and quietly, — as though 
it had all happened ten years ago. There is no stub- 
bornness in those tiger women when once they break 
down. 

She said she was going away; that she had done 
my boy a great wrong, and wished to make such re- 
paration as she could, by telling me, at least, the truth. 
She did not scruple to say that she had loved him, nor 
that she had done everything in her power to keep 
him; though he had never so much as looked at her, 
she added, pathetically. She wished to have me know 
exactly how it happened, no matter what I might think 
of her. 

"You are a nobleman, count," she said to me at 
last, "and I can trust you as one of my own people, I 
am sure. Yes, I know: you have been unfortunate, 
and are now a professor. But that does not change 
the blood. I can trust you. You need not tell him I 
came, unless you wish it. I shall never see him again. 
I am glad to have been here, to see where he lives." 
She rose, and moved to go. I confess that the tears 
were in my eyes. There was a pile of music on the 
old piano. There was a loose leaf on the top, with 
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his name written on it. She took it in her hand, and 
looked inquiringly at me out of her sad eyes. I knew 
she wanted to take it, and I nodded. 

"I shall never see him again, you know." Her 
voice was gentle and weak, and she hastened to the 
door; so that almost before I knew it she was gone. 
The sun had left the red-tiled roofs opposite, and the 
goldfinch was silent in his cage. So I sat down in the 
chair where she had rested, and folded my hands, and 
thought, as I am always thinking ever since, how I 
could have loved such a woman as that; so passionate, 
so beautiful, so piteously sorry for what she had done 
that was wrong. Ah me! for the years that are gone 
away so cruelly, for the days so desperately dead! 
Give me but one of those golden days, and I would 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. A greater 
man than I said that, — a man over the seas, with a 
great soul, who wrote in a foreign tongue, but spoke a 
language germane to all human speech. But even he 
cannot bring back one of those dear days. I would 
give much to have that one day back, when she came 
and told me all her woes. But that is impossible. 

When they came to wake her in the morning — the 
very morning after that — she was dead in her bed; 
the colour gone for ever from those velvet cheeks, the 
fire quenched out of those passionate eyes, past power 
of love or hate to rekindle. Requiescai in pace, and 
may God give her eternal rest and forgiveness for all 
her sins. Poor, beautiful, erring woman! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the baroness' 
death, as Nino was busy singing scales, there was a 
ring at the door, and presently Mariuccia came running 
in as fast as her poor old legs could carry her, and 
whiter than a pillow-case, to say that there was a man 
at the door with two gendarmes, asking for Nino; and 
before I could question her, the three men walked 
unbidden into the room, demanding which was Gio- 
vanni Cardegna, the singer. Nino started, and then 
said quietly that he was the man. I have had deal- 
ings with these people, and I know what is best to be 
done. They were inclined to be rough and very 
peremptory. I confess I was frightened; but I think 
I am more cunning when I am a little afraid. 

"Mariuccia," I said, as she stood trembling in the 
doorway, waiting to see what would happen, "fetch a 
flask of that old wine, and serve these gentlemen, — 
and a few chestnuts, if you have some. Be seated, 
signori," I said to them, " and take one of these cigars. 
My boy is a singer, and you would not hurt his voice 
by taking him out so early on this raw morning. Sit 
down, Nino, and ask these gentlemen what they desire." 
They all sat down, somewhat sullenly, and the gen- 
darmes' sabres clanked on the brick floor. 

"What do you wish from me?" asked Nino, who 
was not much moved after the first surprise. 

"We regret to say," answered the man in plain 
clothes, "that we are here to arrest you." 

"May I inquire on what charge?" I asked. "But 
first let me fill your glasses. Dry throats make surly 
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answers, as the proverb says." They drank. It chanced 
that the wine was good, being from my own vineyard, 
— ^my little vineyard that I bought outside of Porta 
Salara, — and the men were cold and wet, for it was 
raining. 

"Well," said the man who had spoken before, — 
he was clean-shaved and fat, and he smacked his lips 
over the wine, — "it is not our way to answer questions. 
But since you are so civil, I will tell you that you are 
arrested on suspicion of having poisoned that Russian 
baroness, with the long name, at whose house you 
have been so intimate." 

"Poisoned? The baroness poisoned? Is she very 
ill, then?" asked Nino, in great alarm. 

"She is dead," said the fat man, wiping his mouth 
and twisting the empty glass in his hand. 

"Dead!" cried Nino and I together. 

"Dead — yes; as dead as St. Peter," he answered, 
irreverently. "Your wine is good, Signor Professore. 
Yes, I will take another glass — and my men, too. Yes, 
she was found dead this morning, lying in her bed. 
You were there yesterday, Signor Cardegna, and her 
servant says he saw you giving her something in a 
glass of water." He drank a long draught from his 
glass. "You would have done better to give her some 
of this wine, my friend. She would certainly be alive 
to-day." But Nino was dark and thoughtful. He must 
have been pained and terribly shocked at the sudden 
news, of course, but he did not admire her as I did. 

"Of course this thing will soon be over," he said 
at last. "I am very much grieved to hear of the lady's 
death, but it is absurd to suppose that I was con- 
cerned in it, however it happened. She fainted sud- 
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denly in the morning when I was there, and I gave 
her some water to drink, but there was nothing in it." 
He clasped his hands on his knee, and looked much 
distressed. 

"It is quite possible that you poisoned her," re- 
marked the fat man, with annoying indifference. "The 
servant says he overheard high words between you " 

"He overheard?" cried Nino, springing to his feet. 
"Cursed beast, to listen at the door!" He began to 
walk about excitedly. "How long is this affair to keep 
me?" he asked, suddenly; "I have to sing to-night — 
and that poor lady lying tJiere dead — oh, I cannot!" 

"Perhaps you will not be detained more than a 
couple of hours," said the fat man. "And perhaps 
you will be detained until the Day of Judgment," he 
added, with a sly wink at the gendarmes, who laughed 
obsequiously. "By this afternoon, the doctors will 
know of what she died; and if there was no poison, 
and she died a natural death, you can go to the theatre 
and sing, if you have the stomach. I would, I am 
sure. You see, she is a great lady, and the people of 
her embassy are causing ever)rthing to be done very 
quickly. If you had poisoned that old lady who 
brought up this famous wine a minute ago, you might 
have had to wait till next year, innocent or guilty." It 
struck me that the wine was producing its effect. 

"Very well," said Nino, resolutely; "let us go. You 
will see that I am perfectly ready, although the news 
has shaken me much; and so you will permit me to 
walk quietly with you, without attracting any atten- 
tion?" 

"Oh, we would not think of incommoding you," 
said the fat man. "The orders were expressly to give 
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you every convenience, and we have a private carriage 
below. Signor Grandi, we thank you for your civility. 
Good-morning — a thousand excuses." He bowed, and 
the gendarmes rose to their feet, refreshed and ruddy 
with the good wine. Of course I knew I could not 
accompany them, and I was too much frightened to 
have been of any use. Poor Mariuccia was crying in 
the kitchen. 

"Send word to Jacovacci, the manager, if you do 
not hear by twelve o'clock," Nino called back from the 
landing, and the door closed behind them all. I was 
left alone, sad and frightened, and I felt very old, — 
much older than I am. 

It was tragic. Mechanically I sank into the old 
green arm-chair, where she had sat but yesterday 
evening, — she whom I had seen but twice, once in the 
theatre and once here, but of whom I had heard so 
much. And she was dead, so soon. If Nino could 
only have heard her last words and seen her last look, 
he would have been more hurt when he heard of her 
sudden death. But he is of stone, that man, save for 
his love and his art. He seems to have no room left 
for sympathy with human ills, nor even for fear on his 
own account. Fear! — how I hate the word! Nino did 
not seem frightened at all, when they took him away. 
But as for me — well, it was not for myself this time, 
at least. That is some comfort. I think one may be 
afraid for other people. 

Mariuccia was so much disturbed that I was obliged 
to go myself to get De Pretis, who gave up all his 
lessons that day and came to give me his advice. He 
looked grave and spoke very little, but he is a broad- 
shouldered, genial man, and very comforting. He in- 
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sisted on going himself at once to see Nino, to give 
him all the help he could. He would not hear of my 
going, for he said I ought to be bled and have some 
tea of mallows to calm me. And when I offered him 
a cigar from the box of good ones Nino had given 
me, he took six or seven, and put them in his pocket 
without saying a word. But I did not grudge them to 
him; for though he is very ridiculous, with his skull- 
cap and his snuff-box, he is a leal man, as we say, 
who stands by his friends and snaps his fingers at the 
devil. 

I cannot describe to you the anxiety I felt through 
all that day. I could not eat, nor drink, nor write. I 
could not smoke, and when I tried to go to sleep, that 
cat — an apoplexy on her! — climbed up On my shoulder 
and clawed my hair. Mariuccia sat moaning in the 
kitchen, and could not cook at all, so that I was half 
starved. 

At three o'clock De Pretis came back. 

"Courage, conte mio!" he cried; and I knew it 
was all right "Courage! Nino is at liberty again, 
and says he will sing to-night to show them he is not 
a clay doll, to be broken by a little knocking about. 
Ah, what a glorious boy Nino is!" 

"But where is he?" I asked, when I could find 
voice to speak, for I was all trembling. 

"He is gone for a good walk, to freshen his nerves, 
poverino. I wonder he has any strength left. For 
Heaven's sake, give me a match that I may light my 
cigar, and then I will tell you all about it. Thank 
you. And I will sit down, comfortably — so. Now 
you must know that the baroness — requiescati — was 
not poisoned by Nino, or by any one else." 
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** Of course not! Go on/' 

"Piano, — slow and sure. They had a terrific scene 
yesterday. You know? Yes. Then she went out and 
tired herself, poor soul, so that when she got home 
she had an attack of the nerves. Now these foreigners, 
who are a pack of silly people, do not have themselves 
bled and drink malva water as we do when we get 
a fit of anger. But they take opium; that is, a thing 
they call chloral. God knows what it is made of, but 
it puts them to sleep, like opium. When the doctors 
came to look at the poor lady, they saw at once what 
was the matter, and called the maid. The maid said 
her mistress certainly had some green stuff in a little 
bottle which she often used to take; and when they 
inquired further they heard that the baroness had 
poured out much more than usual the night before, 
while the maid was combing her hair, for she seemed 
terribly excited and restless. So they got the bottle 
and found it nearly empty. Then the doctors said, 
*At what time was this young man who is now arrested 
seen to give her the glass of water?' The man-servant 
said it was about two in the afternoon. So the doctors 
knew that if Nino had given her the chloral she could 
not have gone out afterwards, and have been awake 
at eleven in the evening when her maid was with her, 
and yet have been hurt by what he gave her. And 
so, as Jacovacci was raising a thousand devils in every 
corner of Rome because they had arrested his prin- 
cipal singer on false pretences, and was threatening 
to bring suits against everybody, including the Russian 
embassy, the doctors, and the government, if Nino did 
not appear in Faust to-night, according to his agree- 
ment, the result was that, half an hour ago, Nino was 
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conducted out of the police precincts with ten thou- 
sand apologies, and put into the arms of Jacovacci, 
who wept for joy, and carried him off to a late break- 
fast at Morteo's. And then I came here. But I made 
Nino promise to take a good walk for his digestion, 
since the weather has changed. For a breakfast at 
three in the afternoon may be called late, even in 
Rome. And that reminds me to ask you for a drop 
of wine; for I am still fasting, and this talking is worse 
for the throat than a dozen high masses." 

Mariuccia had been listening at the door, as usual, 
and she immediately began crying for joy; for she is 
a weak-minded old thing, and dotes on Nino. I was 
very glad myself, I can tell you; but I could not under- 
stand how Nino could have the heart to sing, or should 
lack heart so much as to be fit for it. Before the 
evening he came home silent and thoughtful. I asked 
him whether he were not glad to be free so easily. 

"That is not a very intelligent question for a 
philosopher like you to ask," he answered. " Of course 
I am glad of my liberty; any man would be. But I 
feel that I am as much the cause of that poor lady's 
death as though I had killed her with my own hands. 
I shall never forgive myself." 

"Diana!" I cried, "it is a horrible tragedy; but it 
seems to me that you could not help it if she chose 
to love you." 

"Hush!" said he, so sternly that he frightened me. 
"She is dead. God give her soul rest. Let us not 
talk of what she did." 

"But," I objected, "if you feel so strongly about it, 
how can you sing at the opera to-night?" 

"There are plenty of reasons why I should sing. 
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In the first place, I owe it to my engagement with 
Jacovacci. He has taken endless trouble to have me 
cleared at once, and I will not disappoint him. Be- 
sides, I have not lost my voice, and might be half 
ruined by breaking contract so early. Then, the after- 
noon papers are full of the whole affair, some right 
and some wrong, and I am bound to show the Con- 
tessina di Lira that this unfortunate accident does not 
touch my heart, however sorry I may be. If I did 
not appear all Rome would say it was because I was 
heart-broken. If she does not go to the theatre, she 
will at least hear of it. Therefore I will sing." It 
was very reasonable of him to think so. 

"Have any of the papers got hold of the story of 
your giving lessons?" 

"No, I think not; and there is no mention of the 
Lira family." 

"So much the better." 

Hedwig did not go to the opera. Of course she 
was quite right. However she might feel about the 
baroness, it would have been in the worst possible 
taste to go to the opera the very day after her death. 
That is the way society puts it. It is bad taste; they 
never say it is heartless, or unkind, or brutal. It is 
simply bad taste. Nino sang, on the whole, better than 
if she had been there, for he put his whole soul in his 
art and won fresh laurels. When it was over he was 
besieged by the agent of the London manager to come 
to some agreement. 

"I cannot tell yet," he said. "I will tell you soon." 
He was not willing to leave Rome, — that was the 
truth of the matter. He thought of nothing, day or 
night, but of how he might see Hedwig, and his heart 
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writhed in bis breast wben it seemed more and more 
impossible. He dared not risk compromising her by 
another serenade, as he felt sure that it had been some 
servant of the count who had betrayed him to the 
baroness. At last he hit upon a plan. The funeral 
of the baroness was to take place on the afternoon 
of the next day. He felt sure that the Graf von Lira 
would go to it, and he was equally certain that Hedwig 
would not. It chanced to be the hour at which De 
Pretis went to the palazzo to give her the singing lesson. 

"I suppose it is a barbarous thing for me to do," 
he said to himself, "but I cannot help it. Love first, 
and tragedy afterwards." 

In the afternoon, therefore, he sallied out, and went 
boldly to the Palazzo Carmandola. He inquired of 
the porter whether the Signor Conte had gone out, 
and just as he had expected, so he found it. Old 
Lira had left the house ten minutes earlier, to go to 
the funeral. Nino ran up the stairs and rang the bell. 
The footman opened the door, and Nino quickly slipped 
a five-franc note into his hand, which he had no diffi- 
culty in finding. On asking if the signorina were at 
home, the footman nodded, and added that Professor 
De Pretis was with her, but she would doubtless see 
Professor Cardegna as well. And so it turned out 
He was ushered into the great drawing-room, where 
the piano was. Hedwig came forward a few steps 
from where she had been standing beside De Pretis, 
and Nino bowed low before her. She had on a long 
dark dress, and no ornament whatever, save her beauti- 
ful bright hair, so that her face was like a jewel set 
in gold and velvet. But, when I think of it, such a 
combination would seem absurdly vulgar by the side 
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of Hedwig von Lira. She was so pale and exquisite 
and sad that Nino could hardly look at her. He re- 
membered that there were violets, rarest of flowers in 
Rome in January, in her belt. 

To tell the truth, Nino had expected to find her stem 
and cold, whereas she was only very quiet and sorrowful. 

"Will you forgive me, signorina, for this rashness?" 
he asked, in a low voice. 

"In that I receive you I forgive you, sir," she said. 
He glanced toward De Pretis, who seemed absorbed 
in some music at the piano and was playing over bits 
of an accompaniment. She understood, and moved 
slowly to a window at the other end of the great room, 
standing among the curtains. He placed himself in 
the embrasure. She looked at him long and earnestly, 
as if finally reconciling the singer with the man she 
had known so long. She found him changed, as I 
had, in a short time. His face was sterner and thinner 
and whiter than before, and there were traces of 
thought in the deep shadows beneath his eyes. Quietly 
observing him, she saw how perfectly simple and ex- 
quisitely careful was his dress, and how his hands be- 
spoke that attention which only a gentleman gives to 
the details of his person. She saw that, if he were 
not handsome, he was in the last degree striking to 
the eye, in spite of all his simplicity, and that he 
would not lose by being contrasted with all the dan- 
dies and courtiers in Rome. As she looked, she saw 
his lips quiver slightly, the only sign of emotion he 
ever gives, unless he loses his head altogether, and 
storms, as he sometimes does. 

"Signorina," he began, "I have come to tell you a 
story; will you listen to it?" 
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"Tell it me," said she, still looking in his face. 

"There was once a solitary castle in the mountains, 
with battlement and moat both high and broad, j Far 
up in a lonely turret dwelt a rare maiden, of sudi 
surpassing beauty and fairness that the peasants 
thought she was not mortal, but an angel from heaven, 
resting in that tower from the doing of good deeds. 
She had flowers up there in her chamber, and the 
seeds of flowers; and as the seasons passed by, she 
took from her store the dry germs, and planted them 
one after another in a little earth on the window-sill. 
And the sun shone on them and they grew, and she 
breathed upon them and they were sweet. But they 
withered and bore no offspring, and fell away, so that 
year by year her store became diminished. At last 
there was but one little paper bag of seed left, and 
upon the cover was written in a strange character, 
'This is the Seed of the Thorn of the World.' But 
the beautiful maiden was sad when she saw this, for 
she said, *A11 my flowers have been sweet, and now I 
have but this thing left, which is a thorn!' And she 
opened the paper and looked inside, and saw one 
poor little seed all black and shrivelled. Through 
that day she pondered what to do with it, and was 
very unhappy. At night she said to herself, *I will 
not plant this one; I will throw it away rather than 
plant it.' And she went to the window, and tore the 
paper, and threw out the little seed into the darkness." 

"Poor little thing!" said Hedwig. She was listen- 
ing intently. 

"She threw it out, and, as it fell, all the air was 
full of music, sad and sweet, so that she wondered 
greatly. The next day she looked out of the window, 
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and saw, between the moat and the castle wall, a new 
Dlatxt growing. It looked black and uninviting, but it 
mkjL come up so fast that it had already laid hold on 
TiiPrough gray stones. At the falling of the night it 
reached far up towards the turret, a great sharp- 
pointed vine, with only here and there a miserable 
leaf on it. *I am sorry I threw it out/ said the 
maiden. *It is the Thorn of the World, and the people 
who pass will think it defaces my castle.' But yd^n 
it was dark again the air was full of music. The 
maiden went to the window, for she could not sleep, 
and she called out, asking who it was that sang. Then 
a sweet, low voice came up to her from the moat. *I 
am the Thorn,' it said, *I sing in the dark, for I am 
growing.' 'Sing on. Thorn,' said she, *and grow if 
you will.' But in the morning, when she awoke, her 
window was darkened, for the Thorn had grown to 
be a mighty tree, and its topmost shoots were black 
against the sky. She wondered whether this uncouth 
plant would bear anything but music. So she spoke 
to it. 

"'Thorn,' she said, *why have you no flowers?' 

"*I am the Thorn of the World,' it answered, *and 
I can bear no flowers until the hand that planted me 
has tended me, and pruned me, and shaped me to be 
its own. If you had planted me like the rest, it would 
have been easy for you. But you planted me un- 
willingly, down below you by the moat, and I have 
had far to climb.' 

" *But my hands are so delicate,' said the maiden. 
*You will hurt me, I am sure.' 

"'Yours is the only hand in the world that I will 
not hurt,' said the voice, so tenderly and softly and 
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sadly that the gentle fingers went out to touch the 
plant and see if it were real. And touching it they 
clung there, for they had no harm of it. Would y^i|| 
know my lady, what happened then?" ^ 

"Yes, yes — tell me!" cried Hedwig, whose imagina- 
tion was fascinated by the tale. 

"As her hands rested on the spiked branches, a 
gentle trembling went through the Thorn, and in a 
moment there burst out such a blooming and blossom- 
ing as the maiden had never seen. Every prick be- 
came a rose, and they were so many that the light of 
the day was tinged with them, and their sweetness 
was like the breath of paradise. But below her window 
the Thorn was as black and forbidding as ever, for 
only the maiden's presence could make its flowers 
bloom. But she smelled the flowers, and pressed many 
of them to her cheek. 

" *I thought you were only a Thorn,' she said, softly. 

"*Nay, fairest maiden,' answered the glorious voice 
of the bursting blossom, *I am the Rose of the World 
for ever, since you have touched me.' 

"That is my story, signorina. Have I wearied you?" 

Hedwig had unconsciously moved nearer to him as 
he was speaking, for he never raised his voice, and 
she hung on his words. There was colour in her face, 
and her breath came quickly through her parted lips. 
She had never looked so beautiful. 

"Wearied me, signore? Ah no; it is a gentle tale 
of yours." 

"It is a true tale — in part," said he. 

"In part? I do not understand " But the colour 

was warmer in her cheek, and she turned her face 
half away, as though looking out. 
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"I will tell you," he replied, coming closer, on the 
side from which she turned. "Here is the window. 
You are the maiden. The thorn — it is my love for 
fon;" he dropped his voice to a whisper. "You planted 
it carelessly, far below you in the dark. In the dark 
it has grown and sung to you, and grown again, until 
now it stands in your own castle window. Will you 
not touch it and make its flowers bloom for you?" He 
spoke fervently. She had turned her face quite from 
him now, and was resting her forehead against one 
hand that leaned upon the heavy frame of the case- 
ment. The other hand hung down by her side toward 
him, fair as a lily against her dark gown. Nino touched 
it, then took it. He could see the blush spread to her 
white throat, and fade again. Between the half-falling 
curtain and the great window he bent his knee and 
pressed her fingers to his lips. She made as though 
she would withdraw her hand, and then left it in his. 
Her glance stole to him as he kneeled there, and he 
felt it on him, so that he looked up. She seemed to 
raise him with her fingers, and her eyes held his and 
drew them; he stood up, and, still holding her hand, 
his face was near to hers. Closer and closer yet, as 
by a spell, each gazing searchingly into the other's 
glance, till their eyes could see no more for closeness, 
and their lips met in life's first virgin kiss, — in the 
glory and strength of a twofold purity, each to each. 

Far off at the other end of the room De Pretis 
struck a chord on the piano. They started at the sound. 

"When?" whispered Nino, hurriedly. 

"At midnight, under my window," she answered, 
quickly, not thinking of anything better in her haste. 
"I will tell you then. You must go; my father will 
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soon be here. No, not again," she protested. But he 
drew her to him, and said good-bye in his own man- 
ner. She lingered an instant, and tore herself away. 
De Pretis was playing loudly. Nino had to pass near 
him to go out, and the maestro nodded carelessly as 
he went by. 

"Excuse me, maestro," said Hedwig, as Nino bowed 
himself out; "it was a question of arranging certain 
lessons." 

"Do not mention it," said he, indifferently; "my 
time is yours, signorina. Shall we go through with 
this solfeggio once more?" 

The good maestro did not seem greatly disturbed 
by the interruption. Hedwig wondered, dreamily, 
whether he had understood. It all seemed like a 
dream. The notes were upside down in her sight, and 
her voice sought strange minor keys unconsciously, as 
she vainly tried to concentrate her attention upon what 
she was doing. 

"Signorina," said Ercole at last, "what you sing is 
very pretty, but it is not exactly what is written here. 
I fear you are tired." 

"Perhaps so," said she. "Let us not sing any more 
to-day." Ercole shut up the music and rose. She 
gave him her hand, a thing she had never done be- 
fore; and it was unconscious now, as everything she 
did seemed to be. There is a point when dreaming 
gets the mastery, and appears infinitely more real than 
the things we touch. 

Nino, meanwhile, had descended the steps, expect- 
ing every moment to meet the count. As he went 
down the street, a closed carriage drove by with the 
Lira liveries. The old count was in it, but Nino stepped 
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into the shadow of a doorway to let the equipage pass, 
and was not seen. The wooden face of the old noble- 
man almost betrayed something akin to emotion. He 
was returning from the funeral, and it had pained him; 
for he had liked the wild baroness, in a fatherly, re- 
proving way. But the sight of him sent a home thrust 
to Nino's heart. 

"Her death is on my soul for ever," he muttered 
between his set teeth. Poor innocent boy, it was not 
his fault if she had loved him so much. Women have 
done things for great singers that they have not done 
for martyrs or heroes. It seems so certain that the 
voice that sings so tenderly is speaking to them indi- 
vidually. Music is such a fleeting, passionate thing 
that a woman takes it all to herself; how could he sing 
like that for any one else? And yet there is always 
some Qne for whom he does really pour out his heart, 
and all the rest are the dolls of life, to be looked at, 
and admired for their dress and complexion, and to 
laugh at when the fancy takes him to laugh; but not 
to love. 

At midnight Nino was at his post, but he waited 
long and patiently for a sign. It was past two, and he 
was thinking it hopeless to wait longer, when his quick 
ear caught the sound of a window moving on its hinges, 
and a moment later something fell at his feet with a 
sharp, metallic click. The night was dark and cloudy, 
so that the waning moon gave little light. He picked 
up the thing, and found a small pocket handkerchief 
wrapped about a minute pair of scissors, apparently 
to give it weight. He expected a letter, and groped 
on the damp pavement with his hands. Then he struck 
a match, shaded it from the breeze with his hand, and 
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saw that the handkerchief was stained with ink and 
that the stains were letters, roughly printed to make 
them distinct. He hurried away to the light of a street 
lamp to read the strange missive. 



CHAPTER X. 

He went to the light and spread out the handker- 
chief. It was a small thing, of almost transparent stuff, 
with a plain "H. L," and a crown in the comer. The 
steel pen had torn the delicate fibres here and there. 

"They know you have been here. I am watched. 
Keep away from the house till you hear." 

That was all the message, but it told worlds. He 
knew from it that the count was informed of his visit, 
and he tortured himself by trying to imagine what the 
angry old man would do. His heart sank like a stone 
in his breast when he thought of Hedwig so imprisoned, 
guarded, made a martyr of, for his folly. He groaned 
aloud when he understood that it was in the power of 
her father to take her away suddenly and leave no 
trace of their destination, and he cursed his haste and 
impetuosity in having shown himself inside the house. 
But with all this weight of trouble upon him, he felt 
the strength and indomitable determination within him 
which come only to a man who loves, when he knows 
he is loved again. He kissed the little handkerchief, 
and even the scissors she had used to weight it with, 
and he put them in his breast But he stood irreso- 
lute, leaning against the lamp-post, as a man will who 
is trying to force his thoughts to overtake events, try- 
ing to shape the future out of the present. Suddenly 
he was aware of a tall figure in a fur coat standing 
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near him on the sidewalk. He would have turned to 
go, but something about the stranger's appearance struck 
him so oddly that he stayed where he was and watched 
him. 

The tall man searched for something in his pockets, 
and finally produced a cigarette, which he leisurely 
lighted with a wax match. As he did so his eyes fell 
upon Nino. The stranger was tall and very thin. He 
wore a pointed beard and a heavy moustache, which 
seemed almost dazzlingly white, as were the few locks 
that appeared, neatly brushed over his temples, beneath 
his opera hat. His sanguine complexion, however, had 
all the freshness of youth, and his eyes sparkled mer- 
rily, as though amused at the spectacle of his nose, 
which was immense, curved, and polished, like an 
eagle's beak. He wore perfectly-fitting kid gloves, and 
the collar of his fur wrapper, falling a little open, 
showed that he was in evening dress. 

It was so late — past two o'clock — that Nino had 
not expected anything more than a policeman or some 
homeless wanderer, when he raised his eyes to look on 
the stranger. He was fascinated by the strange pre- 
sence of the aged dandy, for such he seemed to be, 
and returned his gaze boldly. He was still more 
astonished, however, when the old gentleman came 
dose to him, and raised his hat, displaying, as he did 
so, a very high and narrow forehead, crowned with a 
mass of smooth white hair. There was both grace and 
authority in the courteous gesture, and Nino thought 
the old gentleman moved with an ease that matched 
his youthful complexion rather than his hoary locks. 

"Signor Cardegna, the distinguished artist, if I 
mistake not?" said the stranger, with a peculiar foreign 
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accent, the like of which Nino had never heard. He 
also raised his hat, extremely surprised that a chance 
passer-by should know him. He had not yet learned 
what it is to be famous. But he was far from pleased 
at being addressed in his present mood. 

"The same, signore," he replied coldly. "How can 
I serve you?" 

"You can serve the world you so well adorn better 
than by exposing your noble voice to the midnight 
damps and chills of this infernal — I would say, eternal 
— city," answered the other. "Forgive me. I am, not 
unnaturally, concerned at the prospect of losing even 
a small portion of the pleasure you know how to give 
to me and to many others." 

"I thank you for your flattery," said Nino, drawing 
his cloak about him, "but it appears to me that my 
throat is my own, and whatever voice there may be in 
it. Are you a physician, signore? And pray why do 
you tell me that Rome is an infernal city?" 

"I have had some experience of Rome, Signor 
Cardegna," returned the foreigner, with a peculiar 
smile, " and I hate no place so bitterly in all this world 
— save one. And as for my being a physician, I am 
an old man, a very singularly old man in fact, and I 
know something'of the art of healing." 

"When I need healing, as you call it," said Nino, 
rather scornfully, "I will inquire for you. Do you de- 
sire to continue this interview amid the * damps and 
chills' of our * infernal city'? If not, I will wish you 
good-evening." 

"By no means," said the other, not in the least re- 
pulsed by Nino's coldness. "I will accompany you a 
little way, if you will allow me." Nino stared hard at 
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the Stranger, wondering what could induce him to take 
so much interest in a singer. Then he nodded gravely, 
and turned toward his home, inwardly hoping that his 
aggressive acquaintance lived in the opposite direction. 
But he was mistaken. The tall man blew a quantity 
of smoke through his nose and walked by his side. He 
strode over the pavement with a long, elastic step. 

"I live not far from here," he said, when they had 
gone a few steps, "and if the Signor Cardegna will ac- 
cept of a glass of old wine and a good cigar I shall 
feel highly honoured." Somehow an invitation of this 
kind was the last thing Nino had expected or desired, 
least of all from a talkative stranger who seemed deter- 
mined to make his acquaintance. 

"I thank you, signore," he answered, "but I have 
supped, and I do not smoke." 

"Ah — I forgot. You are a singer, and must of 
course be careful. That is perhaps the reason why 
you wander about the streets when the nights are dark 
and damp. But I can offer you something more at- 
tractive than liquor and tobacco. A great violinist 
lives with me, — a queer, nocturnal bird, — and if you 
will come he will be enchanted to play for you. I as- 
sure you he is a very good musician, the like of which 
you will hardly hear nowadays. He does not play in 
public any longer, from some odd fancy of his." 

Nino hesitated. Of all instruments he loved the 
violin best, and in Rome he had had but little op- 
portunity of hearing it well played. Concerts were 
the rarest of luxuries to him, and violinists in Rome 
are rarer still. 

"What is his name, signore?" he asked, unbending 
a little. 
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"You must guess that when you hear him," said 
the old gentleman, with a short laugh. "But I give 
you my word of honour he is a great musician. Will 
you come, or must I offer you still further attractions?" 

"What might they be?" asked Nino. 

"Nay; will you come for what I offer you? If the 
music is not good, you may go away again." Still 
Nino hesitated. Sorrowful and fearful of the future as 
he was, his love gnawing cruelly at his heart, he would 
have given the whole world for a strain of rare music 
if only he were not forced to make it himself. Then 
it struck him that this might be some pitfall. I would 
not have gone. 

"Sir," he said at last, "if you meditate any foul 
play, I would advise you to retract your invitation. I 
will come, and I am well armed." He had my long 
knife about him somewhere. It is one of my precau- 
tions. But the stranger laughed long and loud at the 
suggestion, so that his voice woke queer echoes in the 
silent street. Nino did not understand why he should 
laugh so much, but he found his knife under his cloak, 
and made sure it was loose in its leathern sheath. 
Presently the stranger stopped before the large door 
of an old palazzo, — every house is a palazzo that has 
an entrance for carriages, — and let himself in with a 
key. There was a lantern on the stone pavement in- 
side, and seeing a light, Nino followed him boldly. 
The old gentleman took the lantern and led the way 
up the stairs, apologising for the distance and the 
darkness. At last they stopped, and, entering another 
door, found themselves in the stranger's apartment. 

"A cardinal lives down-stairs," said he, as he turned 
up the light of a couple of large lamps that burned 
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dimly in the room they had reached. "The secretary 
of a very holy order has his office on the other side 
of my landing, and altogether this is a very religious 
atmosphere. Pray take off your doak; the room is 
warm." 

Nino looked about him. He had expected to be 
ushered into some princely dwelling, for he had judged 
his interlocutor to be some rich and eccentric noble, 
unless he were an erratic scamp. He was somewhat 
taken aback by the spectacle that met his eyes. The 
furniture was scant, and all in the style of the last 
century. The dust lay half an inch thick on the old 
gilded ornaments and chandeliers. A great pier-glass 
wa3 cracked from corner to comer, and the metallic 
backing seemed to be scaling off behind. There were 
two or three open valises on the marble floor, which 
latter, however, seemed to have been lately swept. A 
square table was in the centre, also free from dust, 
and a few high-backed leathern chairs, studded with 
brass nails, were ranged about it. On the table stood 
one of the lamps, and the other was placed on a 
marble column in a comer, that once must have sup- 
ported a bust, or something of the kind. Old curtains, 
moth-eaten and ragged with age, but of a rich material, 
covered the windows. Nino glanced at the open tmnks 
on the floor, and saw that tiiey contained a quantity 
of wearing apparel and the like. He guessed tiiat his 
acquaintance had lately arrived. 

"I do not oflen inhabit this den," said the old 
gentleman, who had divested himself of his furs, and 
now showed his thin figure arrayed in the extreme of 
full dress. A couple of decorations hung at his button- 
hole. "I seldom come here, and on my retum, the 
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Other day, I found that the man I had left in charge 
was dead, with all his family, and the place has gone 
to ruin. That is always my luck," he added, with a. 
little laugh. 

"I should think he must have been dead some 
time," said Nino, looking about him. "There is a 
great deal of dust here." 

"Yes, as you say, it is some years," returned his 
acquaintance, still laughing. He seemed a merry old 
soul, fifty years younger than his looks. He produced 
from a case a bottle of wine and two silver cups, and 
placed them on the table. 

"But where is your friend, the violinist?" inquired 
Nino, who was beginning to be impatient; for except 
that the place was dusty and old, there was nothing 
about it sufficiently interesting to take his thoughts 
from the subject nearest his heart. 

"I will introduce him to you," said the other, going 
to one of the valises and taking out a violin case, 
which he laid on the table and proceeded to open. 
The instrument was apparently of great age, small 
and well shaped. The stranger took it up and began 
to tune it. 

"Do you mean to say that you are yourself the 
violinist?" he asked, in astonishment. But the stranger 
vouchsafed no answer, as he steadied the fiddle with 
his bearded chin and tiurned the pegs with his left 
hand, adjusting the strings. 

Then, suddenly and without any preluding, he 
began to make music, and from the first note Nino 
sat enthralled and fascinated, losing himself in the 
wild sport of the tones. The old man's face became 
ashy white as he played, and his white hair appeared 
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to Stand away from his head. The long, thin fingers 
of his left hand chased each other in pairs and singly 
along the delicate strings, while the bow glanced in 
the lamplight as it dashed like lightning across the 
instrument, or remained almost stationary, quivering 
in his magic hold as quickly as the wings of the 
humming-bird strike the summer air. Sometimes he 
seemed to be tearing the heart from the old violin; 
sometimes it seemed to murmur soft things in his old 
ear, as though the imprisoned spirit of the music were 
pleading to be free on the wings of sound: sweet as 
love that is strong as death; feverish and murderous 
as jealousy that is as cruel as the grave; sobbing great 
sobs of a terrible death-song, and screaming in the 
outrageous frenzy of a furious foe; wailing thin cries 
of misery, too exhausted for strong grief; dancing 
again in horrid madness, as the devils dance over 
some fresh sinner they have gotten themselves for 
torture; and then at last, as the strings bent to the 
commanding bow, finding the triumph of a glorious 
rest in great, broad chords, splendid in depth and 
royal harmony, grand, enormous, and massive as the 
united choirs of heaven. 

Nino was beside himself, leaning far over the 
table, straining eyes and ears to understand the won- 
derful music that made him drunk with its strength. 
As the tones ceased he sank back in his chair, ex- 
hausted by the tremendous effort of his senses. In- 
stantly the old man recovered his former appearance. 
With his hand he smoothed the thick white hair; the 
fresh colour came back to his cheeks; and as he 
tenderly laid his violin on the table, he was again the 
exquisitely dressed and courtly gentleman who had 
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spoken to Nino in the street. The musician disap- 
peared, and the man of the world returned. He 
poured wine into the plain silver cups, and invited 
Nino to drink; but the boy pushed the goblet away, 
and his strange host drank alone. 

"You asked me for the musician's name," he said, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, from which every trace of 
artistic inspiration had faded; "can you guess it now?" 
Nino seemed tongue-tied still, but he made an effort. 

"I have heard of Paganini," he said, "but he died 
years ago." 

"Yes, he is dead, poor fellow! I am not Paganini." 

"I am at a loss, then," said Nino, dreamily. "I do 
not know the names of many violinists, but you must 
be so famous that I ought to know yours." 

"No; how should you? I will tell you. I am 
Benoni, the Jew." The tall man's eyes twinkled more 
brightly than ever. Nino stared at him, and saw that 
he was certainly of a pronounced Jewish type. His 
brown eyes were long and oriental in shape, and his 
nose was unmistakably Semitic 

"I am sorry to seem so ignorant," said Nino, 
blushing, "but I do not know the name. I perceive, 
however, that you are indeed a very great musician, — 
the greatest I ever heard." The compliment was per- 
fecdy sincere, and Benoni's face beamed with pleasure. 
He evidendy liked praise. 

"It is not extraordinary," he said, smiling. "In 
the course of a very long life it has been my only 
solace, and if I have some skill it is the result of con- 
stant study. I began life very humbly." 

"So did I," said Nino, thoughtfully, "and I am not 
far from the humbleness yet" 
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"Tell me," said Benoni, with a show of interest, 
"where you come from, and why you are a singer." 

"I was a peasant child, an orphan, and the good 
God gave me a voice. That is all I know about it 
A kind-hearted gentleman, who once owned the estate 
where I was born, brought me up, and wanted to 
make a philosopher of me. But I wanted to sing, and 
so I did." 

"Do you always do the things you want to do?" 
asked the other. "You look as though you might. 
You look like Napoleon, — that man always interested 
me. That is why I asked you to come and see me. 
I have heard you sing, and you are a great artist, — 
an additional reason. All artists should be brothers. 
Do you not think so?" 

"Indeed, I know very few good ones," said Nino, 
simply; "and even among them I would like to choose 
before claiming relationship — personally. But Art is 
a great mother, and we are all her children." 

"More especially we who began life so poorly, and 
love Art because she loves us." Benoni seated himself 
on the arm of one of the old chairs, and looked down 
across the worm-eaten table at the young singer. "We," 
he continued, "who have been wretchedly poor know 
better than others that art is real, true, and enduring; 
medicine in sickness and food in famine; wings to the 
feet of youth and a staff for the steps of old age. Do 
you think I exaggerate, or do you feel as I do?" He 
paused for an answer, and poured more wine into his 
goblet. 

"Oh, you know I feel as you do!" cried Nino, with 
rising enthusiasm. 

"Very good; you are a genuine artist. What you 
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have not felt yet you will feel hereafter. You have 
not suffered yet" 

"You do not know about me," said Nino in a low 
voice. "I am suffering now.'* 

Benoni smiled. "Do you call that suffering? Well, 
it is perhaps very real to you, though I do not know 
what it is. But art will help you through it all, as it 
has helped me.'' 

"What were you?" asked Nino. "You say you 
were poor." 

"Yes. I was a shoemaker, and a poor one at that. 
I have worn out more shoes than I ever made. But 
I was brought up to it for many years." 

"You did not study music from a child, then?" 

"No. But I always loved it; and I used to play 
in the evenings, when I had been cobbling all day 
long." 

"And one day you found out you were a great 
artist and became famous. I seel What a strange 
beginning!" cried Nino. 

"Not exactly that. It took a long time. I was 
obliged to leave my home, for other reasons, and then 
I played from door to door, and from town to town, 
for whatever coppers were thrown to me. I had never 
heard any good music, and so I played the things 
that came into my head. By and by people would 
make me stay with them awhile, for my music's sake. 
But I never stayed long." 

"Why not?" 

"I cannot tell you now," said Benoni, looking grave 
and almost sad: "it is a very long story. I have 
travelled a great deal, preferring a life of adventure. 
But of late money has grown to be so important a 
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thing that I have given a series of great concerts, and 
have become rich enough to play for my own pleasure. 
Besides, though I travel so much, I like society, and I 
know many people everywhere. To-night, for instance, 
though I have been in Rome only a week, I have 
been to a dinner party, to the theatre, to a reception, 
and to a ball. Everybody invites me as soon as I 
arrive. I am very popular, — and yet I am a Jew," he 
added, laughing in an odd way. 

"But you are a merry Jew," said Nino, laughing 
too, "besides being a great genius. I do not wonder 
people invite you." 

"It is better to be merry than sad," replied Benoni. 
"In the course of a long life I have found out that." 

"You do not look so very old," said Nino. "How 
old are you?" 

"That is a rude question," said his host, laughing. 
"But I will improvise a piece of music for you." He 
took his violin, and stood up before the broken pier- 
glass. Then he laid the bow over the strings and 
struck a chord. "What is that?" he asked, sustaining 
the sound. 

"The common chord of A minor," answered Nino 
immediately. 

"You have a good ear," said Benoni, still playing 
the same notes, so that the constant monotony of them 
buzzed like a vexatious insect in Nino's hearing. Still 
the old man sawed the bow over the same strings 
without change. On and on, the same everlasting 
chord, till Nino thought he must go mad. 

"It is intolerable; for the love of heaven, stop!" 
he cried, pushing back his chair and beginning to 
pace the room. Benoni only smiled, and went on as 
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unchangingly as ever. Nino could bear it no longer, 
being very sensitive about sounds, and he made for 
the door. 

"You cannot get out, — ^I have the key in my pocket," 
said Benoni, without stopping. 

Then Nino became nearly frantic, and made at the 
Jew to wrest the instrument from his hands. But 
Benoni was agile, and eluded him, still playing vigor- 
ously the one chord, till Nino cried aloud, and sank 
in a chair, entirely overcome by the torture, that 
seemed boring its way into his brain like a corkscrew. 

"This," said Benoni, the bow still sawing the 
strings, "is life without laughter. Now let us laugh a 
little, and see the effect." 

It was indeed wonderful. With his instrument he 
imitated the sound of a laughing voice, high up above 
the monotonous chord: softly at first, as though far in 
the distance; then louder and nearer, the sustaining 
notes of the minor falling away one after the other 
and losing themselves,' as the merriment gained ground 
on the sadness; till finally, with a burst of life and 
vitality of which it would be impossible to convey any 
idea, the whole body of mirth broke into a wild taran- 
tella movement, so vivid and elastic and noisy that it 
seemed to Nino that he saw the very feet of the 
dancers, and heard the jolly din of lie tambourine 
and the clattering, clappering click of the castanets. 

"That," said Benoni, suddenly stopping, "is life 
with laughter, be it ever so sad and monotonous be- 
fore. Which do you prefer?" 

"You are the greatest artist in the world!" cried 
Nino, enthusiastically; "but I should have been a raving 
madman if you had played that chord any longer." 
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"Of course," said Benoni, "and I should have gone 
mad if I had not laughed. Poor Schumann, you know, 
died insane because he fancied he always heard one 
note droning in his ears." 

"I can understand that," said Nino. "But it is 

* late, and I must be going home. Forgive my rudeness 

and reluctance to come with you. I was moody and 

unhappy. You have given me more pleasure than I 

can tell you." 

"It will seem little enough to-morrow, I dare say," 
replied Benoni. "That is the way with ple^-sures. But 
you should get them all the same, when you can, and 
grasp them as tightly as a drowning man grasps a 
straw. Pleasures and money, money and pleasures." 

Nino did not understand the tone in which his 
host made this last remark. He had learned different 
doctrines from me. 

"Why do you speak so selfishly, after showing that 
you can give pleasure so freely, and telling me that 
we are all brothers?" he asked. 

"If you are not in a hurry, I will explain to you 
that money is the only thing in this world worth hav- 
ing," said Benoni, drinking another cup of the wine, 
which appeared to have no effect whatever on his brain. 

"Well?" said Nino, curious to hear what he had 
to say. 

"In the first place, you will allow that from the 
noblest moral standpoint a man's highest aim should 
be to do good to his fellow-creatures? Yes, you allow 
that. And to do the greatest possible good to the 
greatest possible number? Yes, you allow that also. 
Then, I say, other things being alike, a good man will 
do the greatest possible amount of good in the world 
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when he has the greatest possible amount of money. 
The more money, the more good; the less money, the 
less good. Of course money is only the means to the 
end, but nothing tangible in the world can ever be 
anything else. All art is only a means to the exciting 
of still more perfect images in the brain; all crime is 
a means to the satisfaction of passion, or avarice which 
is itself a king-passion; all good itself is a means to 
the attainment of heaven. Everything is bad or good 
in the world except art, which is a thing separate, 
though having good and bad results. But the attain- 
ment of heaven is the best object to keep in view. To 
that end, do the most good; and to do it, get the most 
money. Therefore, as a means, money is the only 
thing in the world worth having, since you can most 
benefit humanity by it, and consequently be the most 
sure of going to heaven when you die. Is that clear?" 

"Perfectly," said Nino, "provided a man is himself 
good." 

"It is very reprehensible to be bad," said Benoni, 
with a smile. 

"What a ridiculous truism!" said Nino, laughing 
outright. 

"Very likely," said the other. "But I never heard 
any preacher, in any country, tell his congregation any- 
thing else. And people always listen with attention. 
In countries where rain is entirely unknown, it is not 
a truism to say that *when it rains it is damp.' On 
the contrary, in such countries that statement would 
be regarded as requiring demonstration, and once de- 
monstrated, it would be treasured and taught as an 
interesting scientific fact. Now it is precisely the same 
with congregations of men. They were never bad, and 
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never can be; in fact, they doubt, in their dear in- 
nocent hearts, whether they know what a real sin is. 
Consequently they listen with interest to the statement 
that sin is bad, and promise themselves that if ever 
that piece of information should be unexpectedly needed 
by any of their friends, they will remember it." 

"You are a satirist, Signer Benoni," said Nino. 

"Anything you like," returned the other. "I have 
been called worse names than that, in my time. So 
much for heaven and the prospect of it. But a gentle- 
man has arisen in a foreign country who says that 
there is no heaven, anywhere, and that no one does 
good except in the pursuit of pleasure here or here- 
after. But as his hereafter is nowhere, disregard it in 
the argument, and say that man should only do, or 
actually does, everything solely for the sake of plea- 
sure here; say that pleasure is good, so long as it does 
not interfere with the pleasures of others, and good is 
pleasure. Money may help a man to more of it, but 
pleasure is the thing. Well, then, my young brother 
artist, what did I say? — * money and pleasure, pleasure 
and money.' The means are there; and as, of course, 
you are good, like everybody else, and desire pleasure, 
you will get to heaven hereafter, if there is such a 
place; and if not, you will get the next thing to it, 
which is a paradise on earth." Having reached the 
climax. Signer Benoni lit a cigarette, and laughed his 
own peculiar laugh. 

Nino shuddered involuntarily at the hideous so- 
phistry. For Nino is a good boy, and believes very 
much in heaven, as well as in a couple of other places. 
Benoni's quick brown eyes saw the movement, and 
•understood it, for he laughed longer yet, and louder. 
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"Why do you laugh like that? I see nothing to 
laugh at. It is very bitter and bad to hear all this 
that you say. I would rather hear your music. You 
are badly off, whether you believe in heaven or not. 
For if you do, you are not likely to get there; and if 
you do not believe in it, you are a heretic, and will 
be burned for ever and ever." 

"Not so badly answered, for an artist; and in a 
few words, too," said Benoni, approvingly. "But, my 
dear boy, the trouble is that I shall not get to heaven 
either way, for it is my great misfortune to be already 
condemned to everlasting flames." 

"No one is that," said Nino, gravely. 

"There are some exceptions, you know," said Benoni. 

"Well," answered the young man thoughtfully, "of 
course there is the Wandering Jew, and such tales, but 
nobody believes in him." 

"Good-night," said Benoni. "I am tired and must 
go to bed." ^ 

Nino found his way out alone, but carefully noted 
the position of the palazzo before he went home through 
the deserted streets. It was four in the morning. 



CHAPTER XL 

Early in the morning after Nino's visit to Signer 
Benoni, De Pretis came to my house, wringing his 
hands and making a great trouble and noise. I had 
not yet seen Nino, who was sound asleep, though I 
could not imagine why he did not wake. But De 
Pretis was in such a temper that he shook the room 
and everything in it, as he stamped about the brick 
floor. It was not long before he had told me the cause 
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of his trouble. He had just received a formal note 
from the Graf von Lira, inclosing the amount due to 
him for lessons, and dispensing with his services for 
the future. 

Of course this was the result of the visit Nino 
had so rashly made; it all came out afterwards, and 
I will not now go through the details that De Pretis 
poured out, when we only half knew the truth. The 
count's servant who admitted Nino had pocketed the 
five francs as quietly as you please; and the moment 
the count returned he told him how Nino had come 
and had stayed three quarters of an hour, just as if it 
were an every-day affair. The count, being a proud 
old man, did not encourage him to make further con- 
fidences, but sent him about his business. He de- 
termined to make a prisoner of his daughter until he 
could remove her from Rome. He accordingly con- 
fined her in the little suite of apartments that were 
her own, and set an old soldier, whom he had brought 
from Germany as a body-servant, to keep watch at the 
outer door. He did not condescend to explain even 
to Hedwig the cause of his conduct, and she, poor 
girl, was as proud as he, and would not ask why she 
was shut up, lest the answer should be a storm of 
abuse against Nino. She cared not at all how her 
father had found out her secret, so long as he knew 
it, and she guessed that submission would be the best 
policy. 

Meanwhile, active preparations were made for an 
immediate departure. The count informed his friends 
that he wa*s going to pass Lent in Paris, on account of 
his daughter's health, which was very poor, and in two 
days everything was ready. They would leave on the 
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following morning. In the eviening the count entered 
his daughter's apartments, after causing himself to be 
formally announced by a servant, and briefly informed 
her that they would start for Paris on the following 
morning. Her maid had been engaged in the mean- 
time in packing her effects, not knowing whither her 
mistress was going. Hedwig received the announce- 
ment in silence, but her father saw that she was deadly 
white and her eyes heavy from weeping. I have anti- 
cipated this much to make things clearer. It was on 
the first morning of Hedwig's confinement that De 
Pretis came to our house. 

Nino was soon waked by the maestro's noise, and 
came to the door of his chamber, which opens into 
the little sitting-room, to inquire what the matter might 
be. Nino asked if the maestro were peddling cabbages, 
that he should scream so loudly. 

"Cabbages, indeed! cabbage yourself, silly boy!" 
cried Ercole, shaking his fist at Nino's head, just visible 
through the crack of the door. "A pretty mess you 
have made with your ridiculous love affair! Here am 
I " 

"I see you are," retorted Nino; "and do not call 
any affair of mine ridiculous, or I will throw you out 
of the window. Wait a moment!" With that he 
slammed his door in the maestro's face, and went on 
with his dressing. For a few minutes De Pretis raved 
at his ease, venting his wrath on me. Then Nino 
came out. 

"Now, then," said he, preparing for a tussle, "what 
is the matter, my dear maestro?" but Ercole had ex- 
pended most of his fury already. 

"The matter!" he grumbled. "The matter is that 
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I ■ have lost an excellent pupil through you. Count 
Lira says he does not require my services any longer, 
and the man who brought the note says they are going 
away." 

"Diavolo!" said Nino, running his fingers through 
his curly black hair, "it is indeed serious. Where are 
they going?" 

"How should I know?" asked De Pretis, angrily. 
"I care much more about losing the lesson than about 
where they are going. I shall not follow them, I pro- 
mise you. I cannot take the basilica of St. Peter about 
with me in my pocket, can I?" 

And so he was angry at first, and at length he was 
pacified, and finally he advised Nino to discover im- 
mediately where the count and his daughter were 
going; and, if it were to any great capital, to endeavour 
to make a contract to sing there. Lent came early that 
year, and Nino was free at the end of Carnival, — not 
many days longer to wait. This was the plan that had 
instantly formed itself in Nino's brain. De Pretis is 
really a most obliging man, but one cannot wonder 
that he should be annoyed at the result of Nino's four 
months' courtship under such great difficulties, when 
it seemed that all their efforts had led only to the 
sudden departure of his lady-love. As for me, I ad- 
vised Nino to let the whole matter drop then and 
there. I told him he would soon get over his foolish 
passion, and that a statue like Hedwig could never suffer 
anything, since she could never feel. But he glared at 
me, and did as he liked, just as he always has done. 

The message on the handkerchief that Nino had 
received the night before warned him to keep away 
from the Palazzo Carmandola. Nino reflected that this 
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warning was probably due to Hedwig's anxiety for his 
personal safety, and he resolved to risk anything 
rather than remain in ignorance of her destination. It 
must be a case of giving some signal. But this even- 
ing he had to sing at the theatre, and therefore, with- 
out more ado, he left us and went to bed again, where 
he stayed until twelve o'clock. Then he went to 
rehearsal, arriving an hour behind time, at least, a 
matter which he treated with the coolest indifference. 
After that he got a pound of small shot, and amused 
himself with throwing a few at a time at the kitchen 
window from the little court at the back of our house, 
where the well is. It seemed a strangely childish 
amusement for a great singer. 

Having sUng successfully through his opera that 
night, he had supper with us, as usual, and then went 
out. Of course he told me afterwards what he did. 
He went to his old post under the windows of the 
Falazzo Carmandola, and as soon as all was dark he 
began to throw small shot up at Hedwig's window. 
He now profited by his practice in the afternoon, for 
he made the panes rattle with the little bits of lead, 
several times. At last he was rewarded. Very slowly 
the window opened, and Hedwig's voice spoke in a 
low tone: 

"Is it you?" 

"Ah, dear one! Can you ask?" began Nino. 

"Hush! I am still locked up. We are going 
away, — I cannot tell where." 

"When, dearest love?" 

"I cannot tell. What shall we do?" very tearfully. 

"I will follow you immediately; only let me know 
when and where." 
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"If you do not hear by some other means, come 
here to-morrow night. I hear steps. Go at once." 

"Good-night, dearest," he murmured; but the 
window was already closed, and the fresh breeze that 
springs up after one o'clock blew from the air the re- 
membrance of the loving speech that had passed upon it. 

On the following night he was at his post, and again 
threw the shot against the pane for a signal. After a 
long time Hedwig opened the window very cautiously. 

"Quick!" she whispered down to him, "go! They 
are all awake," and she dropped something heavy and 
white. Perhaps she added some word, but Nino would 
not tell me, and never would read me the letter. But 
it contained the news that Hedwig and her father were 
to leave Rome for Paris on the following morning; and 
ever since that night Nino has worn upon his little 
finger a plain gold ring, — ^I cannot tell why, and he 
says he found it 

The next day he ascertained from the porter of 
the Palazzo Carmandola that the count and contessina, 
with their servants, had actually left Rome that morn- 
ing for Paris. From that moment he was sad as death, 
and went about his business heavily, being possessed 
of but one idea, namely, to sign an engagement to sing 
in Paris as soon as possible. In that wicked city the 
opera continues through Lent, and after some haggling, 
in which De Pretis insisted on obtaining for Nino the 
most advantageous terms, the contract was made out 
and signed. 

I see very well that unless I hurry myself I shall 
never reach the most important part of this story, 
which is after all the only part worth telling. I am 
sure I do not know how I can evet \i^ '"^X. 's.^:^ qjcsnjS^^ 

A Roman Singer, ^^ 
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but I will do my best, and you must have a little 
patience; for though I am not old, I am not young, 
and Nino's departure for Paris was a great shock to 
me, so that I do not like to remember it, and the very 
thought of it sickens me. If you have ever had any 
education, you must have seen an experiment in which 
a mouse is put in a glass jar, and all the air is drawn 
away with a pump, so that the poor little beast 
languishes and rolls pitifully on its side, gasping and 
wheezing with its tiny lungs for the least whiff of air. 
That is just how I felt when Nino went away. It 
seemed as though I could not breathe in the house or 
in the streets, and the little rooms at home were so 
quiet that one might hear a pin fall, and the cat 
purring through the closed doors. Nino left at the 
beginning of the last ten days of Carnival, when the 
opera closed, so that it was soon Lent; and everything 
is quieter then. 

But before he left us there was noise enough and 
bustle of preparation, and I did not think I should miss 
him; for he always was making music, or walking 
about, or doing something to disturb me just at the 
very moment when I was most busy with my books. 
Mariuccia, indeed, would ask me from time to time 
what I should do when Nino was gone, as if she could 
foretell what I was to feel. I suppose she knew I was 
used to him, after fourteen years of it, and would be 
inclined to black humours for want of his voice. But 
she could not know just what Nino is to me, nor how 
I look on him as my own boy. These peasants are 
quick-witted and foolish; they guess a great many things 
better than I could, and then reason on them like idiots. 

Nino himself was glad to go. I could see his face 
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grow brighter as the time approached; and though he 
appeared to be more successful than ever in his sing- 
ing, I am sure that he cared nothing for the applause 
he got, and thought only of singing as well as he 
could for the love of it. But when it came to the 
parting we were left alone. 

"Messer Cornelio," he said, looking at me affec- 
tionately, "I have something to say to you to-night, be- 
fore I go away." 

"Speak, then, my dear boy," I answered, "for no 
one hears us." 

"You have been very good to me. A father could 
not have loved me better, and such a father as I had 
could not have done a thousandth part what you have 
done for me. I am going out into the world for a 
time, but my home is here, — or rather, where my 
home is will always be yours. You have been my 
father, and I will be your son; and it is time you 
should give up your professorship. No, not that you 
are at all old; I do not mean that." 

"No, indeed," said I, "I should think not." 

"It would be much more proper if you retired 
into an elegant leisure, so that you might write as many 
books as you desire, without wearing yourself out in 
teaching those students every day. Would you not 
like to go back to Serveti?" 

"Serveti! — ah, beautiful, lost Serveti, with its castle 
and good vine-lands!" 

"You shall have it again before long, my father," 
he said. He had never called me father before, the 
dear boy! I suppose it was because he was going 
away. But Serveti again! The thing was impossible, 
and I said so. 
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"It is not impossible," he answered, placidly. 
"Successful singers make enough money in a year to 
buy Serveti. A year is soon passed. But now let us 
go to the station, or I shall not be in time for the train." 
"God bless you, Nino mio," I said, as I saw him 
off. It seemed to me that I saw two or three Ninos. 
But the train rolled away and took them all from me, 
— ^the ragged little child who first came to me, the 
strong-limbed, dark-eyed boy with his scales and trills 
and enthusiasm, and the full-grown man with the face 
like the great emperor, mightily triumphing in his art 
and daring in his love. They were all gone in a 
moment, and I was left alone on the platform of the 
station, a very sorrowful and weak old man. Well, I 
will not think about that day. 

The first I heard of Nino was by a letter he wrote 
me from Paris, a fortnight after he had left me. It 
was characteristic of him, being full of eager questions 
about home and De Pretis and Mariuccia and Rome. 
Two things struck me in his writing. In the first place, 
he made no mention of the count or Hedwig, which 
led me to suppose that he was recovering from his 
passion, as boys do when they travel. And secondly, 
he had so much to say about me that he forgot all 
about his engagement, and never even mentioned the 
theatre. On looking carefully through the letter again, 
I found he had written across the top the words 
"Rehearsals satisfactory." That was all. 

It was not long after the letter came, however, that 
I was very much frightened by receiving a telegram, 
which must have cost several francs to send all that 
distance. By this he told me that he had no due to 
the whereabouts of the Liras, and he implored me to 
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make inquiries and discover where they had gone. He 
added that he had appeared in Faust successfully. Of 
course he would succeed. If a singer can please the 
Romans, he can please anybody. But it seemed to me that 
if he had received a very especially flattering reception 
he would have said so. I went to see De Pretis, whom I 
found at home over his dinner. We put our heads together 
and debated how we might discover the Paris address 
of the Graf von Lira. In a great city like that it was 
no wonder Nino could not find them; but De Pretis 
hoped that some of his pupils might be in correspondence 
with the contessina, and would be willing to give the 
requisite directions for reaching her. But days passed, 
and a letter came from Nino written immediately after 
sending the telegram, and still we had accomplished 
nothing. The letter merely amplified the telegraphic 
message. 

"It is no use," I said to De Pretis. "And besides, it 
is much better that he should forget all about it." 

"You do not know that boy," said the maestro, 
taking snufF. And he was quite right, as it turned out. 

Suddenly Nino wrote from London. He had made 
an arrangement, he said, by which he was allowed to 
sing there for three nights only. The two managers 
had settled it between them, being friends. He wrote 
very despondently, saying that although he had been 
far more fortunate in his appearances than he had ex- 
pected, he was in despair at not having found the 
contessina, and had accepted the arrangement which 
took him to London because he had hopes of finding 
her there. On the day which brought me this letter 
I had a visitor. Nino had been gone nearly a month. 
It was in the afternoon, towards sunset, and I was 
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sitting in the old green arm-chair watching the gold- 
finch in his cage, and thinking sadly of the poor dear 
baroness, and of my boy, and of many things. The 
bell rang, and Mariuccia brought me a card in her 
thick fingers which were black from peeling potatoes, 
so that the mark of her thumb came off on the white 
pasteboard. The name on the card was "Baron 
Ahasuerus Benoni," and there was no address. I told 
her to show the signore into the sitting room, and he 
was not long in coming. I immediately recognised the 
man Nino had described, with his unearthly freshness 
of complexion, his eagle nose, and his snow-white hair. 
I rose to greet him. 

"Signor Grandi," he said, "I trust you will pardon 
my intrusion. I am much interested in your boy, the 
great tenor." 

"Sir," I replied, "the visit of a gentleman is never 
an intrusion. Permit me to offer you a chair." He 
sat down, and crossed one thin leg over the other. 
He was dressed in the height of the fashion; he wore 
patent-leather shoes, and carried a light ebony cane 
with a silver head. His hat was perfectly new, and so 
smoothly brushed that it reflected a circular image of 
the objects in the room. But he had a certain dignity 
that saved his foppery from seeming ridiculous. 

"You are very kind," he answered. "Perhaps you 
would like to hear some news of Signor Cardegna, — 
your boy, for he is nothing else." 

"Indeed," I said, "I should be very glad. Has he 
written to you, baron?" 

"Oh, no! We are not intimate enough for that 
But I ran on to Paris the other day, and heard him 
three or four times, and had him to supper at Bignon's. 
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He is a great genius, your boy, and has won all 
hearts." 

"That is a compliment of weight from so dis- 
tinguished a musician as yourself," I answered; for, as 
you know, Nino had told me all about his playing. 
Indeed, the description was his, which is the reason 
why it is so enthusiastic. 

"Yes," said Benoni, "I am a great traveller, and 
often go to Paris for a day or two. I know every one 
there. Cardegna had a perfect ovation. All the woman 
sent him flowers, and all the men asked him to dinner." 

"Pardon my curiosity," I interrupted, "but as 'you 
know every one in Paris, could you inform me whether 
Count von Lira and his daughter are there at present? 
He is a retired Prussian officer." Benoni stretched 
out one of his long arms and ran his fingers along the 
keys of the piano without striking them. He could 
just reach so far from where he sat. He gave no sign 
of intelligence, and I felt sure that Nino had not ques- 
tioned him. 

"I know them very well," he said, presently, "but 
I thought they were here." 

"No, they left suddenly for Paris a month ago." 

"I can very easily find out for you," said Benoni, 
his bright eyes turning on me with a searching look. 
"I can find out from Lira's banker, who is probably 
also mine. What is the matter with that young man? 
He is as sad as Don Quixote." 

"Nino? He is probably in love," I said, rather in- 
discreetly. 

"In love? Then of course he is in love with 
Mademoiselle de Lira, and has gone to Paris to find 
her, and cannot. That is why you ask me." I was so 
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much astonished at the quickness of his guesswork that 
I stared, open-mouthed. 

"He must have told you!" I exclaimed at last. 

"Nothing of the kind. In the course of a long life 
I have learned to put two and two together, that is all. 
He is in love, he is your boy, and you are looking for 
a certain young lady. It is as clear as day." But in 
reality he had guessed the secret long before. 

"Very well," said I, humbly, but doubting him, all 
the same, "I can only admire your perspicacity. But 
I would be greatly obliged if you would find out where 
they are, those good people. You seem to be a friend 
of my boy's, baron. Help him, and he will be grate- 
ful to you. It is not such a very terrible thing that a 
great artist should love a noble's daughter, after all, 
though I used to think so." Benoni laughed, that 
strange laugh which Nino had described, — a laugh 
that seemed to belong to another age. 

"You amuse me with your prejudices about no- 
bility," he said, and his brown eyes flashed and twinkled 
again. "The idea of talking about nobility in this age! 
You might as well talk of the domestic economy of 
the Garden of Eden." 

"But you are yourself a noble — a baron," I ob- 
jected. 

"Oh, I am anything you please," said Benoni. 
"Some idiot made a baron of me the other day be- 
cause I lent him money and he could not pay it But 
I have some right to it, after all, for I am a Jew. The 
only real nobles are Welshmen and Jews. You cannot 
call anything so ridiculously recent as the European 
upper classes a nobility. Now I go straight back to 
the creation of the world, like all my countrymen. The 
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Hibernians get a factitious reputation for antiquity by 
saying that Eve married an Irishman after Adam died, 
and that is about as much claim as your European 
nobles have to respectability. Bah! I know their be- 
ginnings,— very small indeed." 

"You also seem to have strong prejudices on the 
subject," said I, not wishing to contradict a guest in 
my house. 

"So strong that it amounts to having no prejudices 
at all. Your boy wants to marry a noble damosel. In 
Heaven's name let him do it. Let us manage it 
amongst us. Love is a grand thing. I have loved 
several women all their lives. Do not look surprised. 
I am a very old man; they have all died, and at pre- 
sent I am not in love with anybody. I suppose it can- 
not last long, however. I loved a woman once on a 
time" — Benoni paused. He seemed to be on the verge 
of a soliloquy, and his strange, bright face, which 
seemed illuminated always with a deathless vitality, 
became dreamy and looked older. But he recollected 
himself and rose to go. His eye caught sight of the 
guitar that hung on the wall. 

"Ah," he cried suddenly, "music is better than 
love, for it lasts; let us make music." He dropped 
his hat and stick and seized the instrument. In an 
instant it was tuned, and he began to perform the 
most extraordinary feats of agility with his fingers that 
I ever beheld. Some of.it was very beautiful, and 
some of it very sad and wild, but I understood Nino's 
enthusiasm. I could have listened to the old guitar in 
his hands for hours together, — I, who care little for 
music; and I watched his face. He stalked about the 
room with the thing in his hands, in a sort of wild 
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frenzy of execution. His features grew ashy pale, and 
his smooth white hair stood out wildly from his head. 
He looked, then, more than a hundred years old, and 
there was a sadness and a horror about him that 
would have made the stoties cry aloud for pity. I could 
not believe he was the same man. At last he was 
tired, and stopped. 

"You are a great artist, baron," I said. "Your 
music seems to affect you much." 

"Ah, yes, it makes me feel like other men for the 
time," said he, in a low voice. "Did you know that 
Paganini always practised on the guitar? It is true. 
Well, I will find out about the Liras for you in a day 
or two, before I leave Rome again." 

I thanked him and he tgok his leave. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Benoni had made an impression on me that nothing 
could efface. His tall thin figure and bright eyes got 
into my dreams and haunted me, so that I thought my 
nerves were affected. For several days I could think 
of nothing else, and at last had myself bled, and took 
some cooling barley-water, and gave up eating salad 
at night, but without any perceptible effect. 

Nino wrote often, and seemed very much excited 
about the disappearance of the contessina, but what 
could I do? I asked every one I knew, and nobody 
had heard of them, so that at last I quite gave it 
over, and wrote to tell him so. A week passed, then 
a fortnight, and I had heard nothing from Benoni. 
Nino wrote again, inclosing a letter addressed to the 
Contessina di Lira, which he implored me to convey to 
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her, if I loved him. He said he was certain that she had 
never left Italy. Some instinct seemed to tell him so, 
and she was evidently in neither London nor Paris, for 
he had made every inquiry, and had even been to the 
police about it. Two days "after this, Benoni came. 
He looked exactly as he did the first time I saw him. 

"I have news," he said, briefly, and sat down in 
the arm-chair, striking the dust from his boot with his 
little cane. 

"News of the Graf?" I inquired. 

"Yes. I have found out something. They never 
left Italy at all, it seems. I am rather mystified, and 
I hate mystification. The old man is a fool; all old 
men are fools, excepting myself. Will you smoke? 
No? Allow me, then. It is a modern invention, but a 
very good one." He lit a cigarette. "I wish your 
Liras were in Tophet," he continued, presently. "How 
can people have the bad taste to hide? It only makes 
ingenious persons the more determined to find them." 
He seemed talkative, and as I was so sad and lonely 
I encouraged him by a little stimulus of doubt. I 
wish I had doubted him sooner, and differently. 

"What is the use?" I asked. "We shall never 
find them." 

"'Never* is a great word," said Benoni. "You do 
not know what it means. I do. But as for finding 
them, you shall see. In the first place, I have talked 
with their banker. He says the count gave the strictest 
orders to have his address kept a secret. But, being 
one of my people, he allowed himself to make an 
accidental allusioij which gave me a clue to what I 
wanted. They are hidden somewhere in the moun- 
tains." 
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"Diavolol among the brigands, they will not be 
very well treated," said I. 

"The old man will be careful. He will keep dear 
of danger. The only thing is to find them." 

"And what then?" I asked. 

"That depends on the most illustrious Signor 
Cardegna," said Benoni, smiling. "He only asked 
you to find them. He probably did not anticipate 
that I would help you." 

It did not appear to me that Benoni had helped 
me much, after all. You might as well look for a 
needle in a haystack as try to find any one who goes 
to the Italian mountains. The baron offered no further 
advice, and sat calmly smoking and looking at me. I 
felt uneasy, opposite him. He was a mysterious person, 
and I thought him disguised. It was really not 
possible that, with his youthful manner, his hair should 
be naturally so white, or that he should be so old as 
he seemed. I asked him the question we always find 
it interesting to ask foreigners, hoping to lead him into 
conversation. 

"How do you like our Rome, Baron Benoni?" 

"Rome? I loathe and detest it," he said, with a 
smile. "There is only one place in the whole world 
that I hate more." 

"What place is that?" I asked, remembering that 
he had made the same remark to Nino before. 

"Jerusalem," he answered, and the smile faded on his 
face. I thought I guessed the reason of his dislike in his 
religious views. But I am very liberal about those things. 

"I think I understand you," I said; "you are a 
Hebrew, and the prevailing form of religion is dis- 
agreeable to you." 
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"No, it is not exactly that, — and yet, perhaps it is." 
He seemed to be pondering on the reason of his dis- 
like. 

"But why do you visit these places if they do not 
please you?" 

"I come here because I have so many agreeable 
acquaintances. I never go to Jerusalem. I also come 
here from time to time to take a bath. The water 
of the Trevi has a peculiarly rejuvenating effect upon 
me, and something impels me to bathe in it." 

"Do you mean in the fountain? Ah, foreigners say 
that if you drink the water by moonlight you will 
return to Rome." 

"Foreigners are all weak-minded fools. I like that 
word. The human race ought to be called fools 
generically, as distinguished from the more intelligent 
animals. If you went to England you would be as 
great a fool as any Englishman that comes here and 
drinks Trevi water by moonlight. But I assure you I 
do nothing so vulgar as to patronise the fountain, any 
more than I would patronise Mazzarino's church, hard 
by. I go to the source, the spring, the well where it 
rises." 

"Ah, I know the place well," I said. "It is near 
to Serveti." 

"Serveti? Is not that in the vicinity of Horace's 
villa?" 

"You know the country well, I see," said I, sadly. 

"I know most things," answered the Jew, with 
complacency. "You would find it hard to bit upon 
anything I do not know. Yes, I am a vain man, it is 
true, but I am very frank and open about it Look at 
my complexion. Did you ever see anything like it? 
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It is Trevi water that does it" I thought such 
excessive vanity very unbecoming in a man of his 
years, but I could not help looking amused. It was 
so odd to hear the old fellow descanting on his attrac- 
tions. He actually took a small mirror from his pocket 
and looked at himself in most evident admiration. 

"I really believe," he said at length, pocketing the 
little looking-glass, "that a woman might love me still. 
What do you say?" 

"Doubtless," I answered politely, although I was 
beginning to be annoyed, "a woman might love you at 
first sight. But it would be more dignified for you 
not to love her." 

"Dignity!" He laughed long and loud, a cutting 
laugh, like the breaking of glass. "There is another of 
your phrases. Excuse my amusement, Signor Grandi, 
but the idea of dignity always makes me smile." He 
called that thing a smile! "It is in everybody's mouth, 
— the dignity of the state, the dignity of the king, the 
dignity of woman, the dignity of father, mother, school- 
master, soldier. Psh! an apoplexy, as you say, on all 
the dignities you can enumerate. There is more dignity 
in a poor patient ass toiling along a rough road under 
a brutal burden than in the entire human race put 
together, from Adam to myself. The concepti6n of 
dignity is notional, most entirely. I never see a poor 
wretch of a general, or king, or any such animal, adorned 
in his toggery of dignity without laughing at him, and 
his dignity again leads him to suppose that my smile 
is the result of the pleasurable sensations his appear- 
ance excites in me. Nature has dignity at times; some 
animals have it; but man, never. What man mistakes 
for it in himself is his vanity, — a vanity much more 
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pernicious than mine, because it deceives its possessor, 
who is also wholly possessed by it, and is its slave. 
I have had a great many illusions in my life, Signor 
Grandi." 

"One would say, baron, that you had parted with 
them." 

"Yes, and that is my chief vanity, — the vanity of 
vanities which I prefer to all the others. It is only a 
man of no imagination who has no vanity. He cannot 
imagine himself any better than he is. A creative genius 
makes for his own person a 'self which he thinks he 
is, or desires other people to believe him to be. It 
makes little difference whether he succeeds or not, so 
long as he flatters himself he does. He complacently 
takes all his images from the other animals, or from 
natural objects and phenomena, depicting himself bold 
as an eagle, brave as a lion, strong as an ox, patient 
as an ass, vain as a popinjay, talkative as a parrot, wily 
as a serpent, gentle as a dove, cunning as a fox, surly 
as a bear; his glance is lightning, his voice thunder, his 
heart stone, his hands are iron, his conscience a hell, his 
sinews of steel, and his love like fire. In short, he is 
like anything alive or dead, except a man, saving when 
he is mad. Then he is a fool. Only man can be a fool. 
It distinguishes him from the higher animals." 

I cannot describe the unutterable scorn that blazed 
in his eyes as Benoni poured out the vials of his wrath 
on the unlucky human race. With my views, we were 
not likely to agree in this matter. 

"Who are you?" I asked. "What right can you 
possibly have to abuse us all in such particularly strong 
terms? Do you ever make proselytes to your philo- 
sophy?" 
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"No," said he, answering my last question, and 
recovering his serenity with that strange quickness of 
transition I had remarked when he had made music 
during his previous visit. "No, they all die before I 
have taught them anjrthing." 

"That does not surprise me, baron," said L He 
laughed a little. 

"Well, perhaps it would surprise you even less if 
you knew me better," he replied. "But really, I came 
here to talk about Cardegna, and not to chatter about 
that contemptible creature, man, who is not worth a 
moment's notice, I assure you. I believe I can find 
these people, and I confess it would amuse me to see 
the old man's face when we walk in upon hitti. I must 
be absent for a few days on business in Austria, and 
shall return immediately, for I have not taken my bath 
yet, that I spoke of Now, if it is agreeable to you, I 
would propose that we go to the hills, on my return, 
and prosecute our search together; writing to Nino in 
the meantime to come here as soon as he has finished 
his engagement in Paris. If he comes quickly, he may 
go with us; if not, he can join us. At all events, we 
can have a very enjoyable tour among the natives, who 
are charming people, quite like animals, as you ought 
to know." 

I think I must be a very suspicious person. Circum- 
stances have made me so, and perhaps my suspicions 
are very generally wrong. It may be. At all events I 
did suspect the rich and dandified old baron of desiring 
to have a laugh by putting Nino into some absurd 
situation. He had such strange views, or, at least, he 
talked so oddly, that I did not believe half he said. 
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It is not possible that anybody should seriously hold 
the opinions he professed. 

When he was gone I sat alone, pondering on the 
situation, which was like a very difficult problem in a 
nightmare, that could not or would not look sensible, 
do what I would. It chanced that I got a letter from 
Nino that evening, and I confess I was reluctant to 
open it, fearing that he would reproach me with not 
having taken more pains to help him. I felt as though, 
before opening the envelope, I should like to go back 
a fortnight and put forth all my strength to find the 
contessina, and gain a comforting sense of duty per- 
formed. If I had only done my best, how easy it 
would have been to face a whole sheet of complaints! 
Meanwhile the letter was come, and I had done no- 
thing worth mentioning. I looked at the back of it, 
and my conscience smote me; but it had to be accom- 
plished, and at last I tore the cover off and read. 

Poor Nino! He said he was ill with anxiety, and 
feared it would injure his voice. He said that to 
break his engagement and come back to Rome would 
be ruin to him. He must face it out, or take the 
legal consequences of a breach of contract, which are 
overwhelming to a young artist. He detailed all the 
efforts he had made to find Hedwig, pursuing every 
little sign and clue that seemed to present itself; all 
to no purpose. The longer he thought of it, the 
more certain he was that Hedwig was not in Paris or 
London. She might be anywhere else in the whole 
world, but she was certainly not in either of those 
cities. Of that he was convinced. He felt like a 
man who had pursued a beautiful image to the €ca^ 
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of a precipitous cliff; the rock had opened and swal- 
lowed up his dream, leaving him standing alone in 
hopeless despair; and a great deal more poetic non- 
sense of that kind. 

I do not believe I had ever realised what he so 
truly felt for Hedwig until I sat at my table with his 
letter before me, overcome with the sense of my own 
weakness in not having effectually checked this mad 

S)assion at its rise; or, since it had grown so master- 
iilly, of my wretched procrastination in not having 
taken my staff in my hand and gone out into the 
world to find the woman my boy loved and bring her 
to him. By this time, I thought, I should have found 
her. I could not bear to think of his being ill, suffer- 
ing, heart-broken, — ruined, if he lost his voice by an 
illness, — merely because I had not had the strength to 
do the best thing for him. Poor Nino, I thought, you 
shall never say again that Comelio Grandi has not 
done what was in his power to make you happy. 

"That baron! an apoplexy on him! has iUuded me 
with his promises of help," I said to myself. "He 
has no more intention of helping me or Nino than he 
has of carrying off the basilica of St. Peter. Courage, 
Comelio! thou must gird up thy loins, and take a 
little money in thy scrip, and find Hedwig von Lira." 
All that night I lay awake, trying to think how I 
might accomphsh this end; wondering to which point 
of the compass I should turn, and, above all, reflect- 
ing that I must make great sacrifices. But my boy 
must have what he wanted, since he was consuming 
himself, as we say, in longing for it. It seemed to 
me no time for counting the cost, when every day 
might bring upon him a serious illness. If he could 
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only know that I was acting, he would allow his spirits 
to revive and take courage. 

In the watches of the night I thought over my re- 
sources, which, indeed, were meagre enough; for I am 
a very poor man. It was necessary to take a great 
deal of money, for once away from Rome no one 
could tell when I might return. My salary as pro- 
fessor is paid to me quarterly, and it was yet some 
weeks to the time when it was due. I had only a 
few francs remaining, — not more than enough to pay 
my rent and to feed Mariuccia and me. I had paid 
at Christmas the last instalment due on my vineyard 
out of Porta Salara, and though I owed no man any- 
thing I had no money, and no prospect of any for 
some time. And yet I could not leave home on a 
long journey without at least two hundred scudi in 
my pocket. A scudo is a dollar, and a dollar has 
five francs, so that I wanted a thousand francs. You 
see, in spite of the baron's hint about the mountains, 
I thought I might have to travel all over Italy before 
I satisfied Nino. 

A thousand francs is a great deal of money, — it 
is a Peru, as we say. I had not the first sou toward 
it. I thought a long time. I wondered if the old 
piano were worth anyihing; whether anybody would 
give me money for my manuscripts, the results of 
patient years of labour and study; my old gold scarf 
pin, my seal ring, and even my silver watch, which 
keeps really very good time, — ^what were they worth? 
But it would not be much, not the tenth part of what 
I wanted. I was in despair, and I tried to sleep. 
Then a thought came to me. 

"I am a donkey," I said. "There is the vineyard 

I2» 
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beyond Porta Salara. It is mine and is worth half as 
much again as I need." And I slept quietly till 
morning. 

It is true, and I am sure it is natural, that in the 
daylight my resolution looked a little differently to 
me than it did in the quiet night. I had toiled and 
scraped a great deal more than you know to buy that 
small piece of land, and it seemed much more my 
own than all Serveti had ever been in my better days. 
Then I shut myself up in my room and read Nino's 
letter over again, though it pained me very much; 
for I needed courage. And when I had read it, I 
took some papers in my pocket, and put on my hat 
and my old cloak, which Nino will never want any 
more now for his midnight serenades^ and I went out 
to sell my little vineyard. 

"It is for my boy," I said, to give myself some 
comfort. 

But it is one thing to want to buy, and it is quite 
another thing to want to sell. All day I went from 
one man to another with my papers, — all the agents 
who deal in those things; but they only said they 
thought it might be sold in time; it would take many- 
days, and perhaps weeks. 

"But I want to sell it to-day," I explained. 

"We are very sorry," said they, with a shrug of 
the shoulders; and they showed me the door. 

I was extremely down-hearted, and though I could 
not sell my piece of land I spent three sous in buying 
two cigars to smoke, and I walked about the Piazza 
Colonna in the sun; I would not go home to dinner 
until I had decided what to do. There was only one 
mian I had not tried, and he was the man who had 
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sold it to me. Of course I knew people who do this 
business, for I had had enough trouble to learn their 
ways when I had to sell Serveti, years ago. But this 
one man I had not tried yet, because I knew that he 
would drive a cruel bargain with me when he saw I 
wanted the money. But at last I went to him, and 
told him just what my wishes were. 

"Well," he said, "it is a very bad time for selling 
land. But to oblige you, because you are a customer, 
I will give you eight hundred francs for your little 
place. That is really much more than I can afford." 

"Eight hundred francs!" I exclaimed, in despair. 
"But I have paid you nearly twice as much for it in 
the last three years! What do you take me for? To 
sell such a gem of a vineyard for eight hundred francs ! 
If you offer me thirteen hundred I will discuss the 
matter with you." 

"I have known you a long time, Signor Grandi, 
and you are an honest man. I am sure you do not 
wish to deceive me. I will give you eight hundred 
and fifty." 

Deceive him, indeed! The very man who had re- 
ceived fifteen hundred from me said I deceived him 
when I asked thirteen hundred for the same piece of 
land! But I needed it very much, and so, bargaining 
and wrangling, I got one thousand and seventy-five 
francs in banknotes; and I took care they should all 
be good ones too. It was a. poor price, I know, but I 
could do no better, and I went home happy. But I 
dared not tell Mariuccia. She is only my servant, to 
be sure, but she would have torn me in pieces. 

Then I wrote to the authorities at the university 
to say that I was obliged to leave Rome suddenly, 
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and would of course not claim my salary during tny 
absence. But I added that I hoped they would not 
permanently supplant me. If they did I knew I should 
be ruined. Then I told Mariuccia that I was going 
away for some days to the country, and I left her the 
money to pay the rent, and her wages, and a little 
more, so that she might be provided for if I were de- 
tained very long. I went out again and telegraphed 
to Nino to say I was going at once in search of the 
Liras, and begging him to come home as soon as he 
should have finished his engagement 

To tell the truth, Mariuccia was very curious to 
know where I was going, and asked me many ques- 
tions, which I had some trouble in answering. But at 
last it was night again, and the old woman went to 
bed and left me. Then I went on tiptoe to the kitchen, 
and found a skein of thread and two needles, and set 
to work. 

I knew the country whither I was going very well, 
and it was necessary to hide the money I had in some 
ingenious way. So I took two waistcoats — one of them 
was quite good still, — and I sewed them together, and 
basted the bank-notes between them. It was a clumsy 
piece of tailoring, though it took me so many hours to 
do it. But I had put the larger waistcoat outside 
very cunningly, so that when I had put on the two, 
you could not see that there was anything beneath the 
outer one. I think I was very clever to do this with- 
out a woman to help me. Then I looked to my boots, 
and chose my oldest clothes, — and you may guess, 
from what you know of me, how old they were, — and 
I made a little bundle that I could carry in my hand, 
with a change of linen, and the like. These things I 
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made ready before I went to bed, and I slept with 
the two waistcoats and the thousand francs under my 
pillow, though I suppose nobody would have chosen 
that particular night for robbing me. 

All these preparations had occupied me so much 
that I had not found any time to grieve over my poor 
little vineyard that I had sold; and besides, I was 
thinking all the while of Nino, and how glad he would 
be to know that I was really searching for Hedwig. 
But when I thought of the vines, it hurt me; and I 
think it is only long after the deed that it seems more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

But at last I slept, as tired folk will, leaving care 
to the morrow; and when I awoke it was daybreak, 
and Mariuccia was clattering angrily with the tin coffee- 
pot outside. It was a bright morning, and the gold- 
finch sang, and I could hear him scattering the millet 
seed about his cage while I dressed. And then the 
parting grew near, and I drank my coffee silently, 
wondering how soon it would be over, and wishing 
that the old woman would go out and let me have my 
house alone. But she would not, and, to my surprise, 
she made very little worry or trouble, making a great 
show of being busy. When I was quite ready she in- 
sisted on putting a handful of roasted chestnuts into 
my pocket, and she said she would pray for me. The 
fact is, she thought, foolish old creature as she is, that 
I was old and in poor health, and she had often teased 
me to go into the country for a few days, so that she 
was not ill pleased that I should seem to take her 
advice. She stood looking after me as I trudged 
along the street, with my bundle and my good stick 
in my right hand, and a lighted cigar in my left. 
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I had made up my mind that I ought first to try 
the direction hinted at by the baron, since I had ab- 
solutely no other clue to the whereabouts of the Count 
von Lira and his daughter. I therefore got into the 
old stage that still runs to Palestrina and the neigh- 
bouring towns, for it is almost as quick as going by 
rail, and much cheaper; and half an hour later we 
rumbled out of the Porta San Lorenzo, and I had en- 
tered upon the strange journey to find Hedwig von 
Lira, concerning which frivolous people have laughed 
so unkindly. And you may call me a foolish old man 
if you like. I did it for my boy. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I WENT to Palestrina because all foreigners go there, 
and are to be heard of from other parts of the moun- 
tains in that place. It was a long and tiresome journey; 
the jolting stage-coach shook me very much. There 
was a stout woman inside, with a baby that squealed; 
there was a very dirty old country curate, who looked 
as though he had not shaved for a week, or changed 
his collar for a month. But he talked intelligently, 
though he talked too much, and he helped to pass the 
time until I was weary of him. We jolted along over 
the dusty roads, and were at least thankful that it was 
not yet hot. 

In the evening we reached Palestrina, and stopped 
before the inn in the market-place, as tired and dusty 
as might be. The woman went one way, and the 
priest the other, and I was left; alone. I soon found 
the fat old host, and engaged a room for the night. 
He was talkative and curious, and sat by my side 
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when he had prepared my supper in the dingy dining- 
room down-stairs. I felt quite sure that he would be 
able to tell me what I wanted, or at least to give me 
a hint from hearsay. But he at once began to talk of 
last year, and how much better his business had 
been then than it was now, as country landlords in- 
variably do. 

It was to no purpose that I questioned him about 
the people that had passed during the fortnight, the 
month, the two months back; it was clear that no one 
of the importance of my friends had been heard of. 
At last I was tired, and he lit a wax candle, which he 
would carefully charge in the bill afterwards, at double 
its natural price, and he showed me the way to my 
room. It was a very decent little room, with white 
curtains and a good bed and a table, — everything I 
could desire. A storm had come up since I had been 
at my supper, and it seemed a comfortable thing to 
go to bed, although I was disappointed at having got 
no news. 

But when I had blown out my candle, determining 
to expostulate with the host in the morning if he at- 
tempted to make me pay for a whole one, I lay think- 
ing of what I should do; and, turning on my side, I 
observed that a narrow crack of the door admitted 
rays of light into the darkness of my chamber. Now 
I am very sensitive to draughts and inclined to take 
cold, and the idea that there was a door open troubled 
me, so that at last I made up my mind to get up and 
close it. As I rose to my feet, I perceived that it was 
not the door by which I had entered; and so, before 
shutting it, I called out, supposing there might be some 
one in the next room. 
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«*lCxr\i»e rae," I said, loudly, "I will shut tliisdoor.'* 
lUtl tlu^ir was no reply. 

( Curiosity is perhaps a vice, but it is a natural one. 
luHlcml of pulling the door to its place, I pushed it a 
littlr, knocking with my knuckles at the same time. 
|l\tt as no one answered, I pushed it further, and put 
i{\ \\\y head. It was a disagreeable thing I saw. 

The room was like mine in every way, save that 
llm bod was moved to the middle of the open space, 
unit tliere were two candles on two tables. On the 
bod lay a dead man. I felt what we call a brivido, — 
a shiver like an ague. 

It was the body of an old man, with a face like 
VtJllow wax, and a singularly unpleasant expression 
ovru in death. His emaciated hands were crossed on 
\\\h breast, and held a small black crucifix. The 
rundleji stood, one at the head and one at the foot, 
on little tables. I entered the room and looked long 
at the dead old man. I thought it strange that there 
hUouUI be no one to watch him, but I am not afraid 
of ilead men, after the first shudder is past. It was 
H ghastly sight enough, however, and the candles shed 
H K^*^'"'^^g» yejlowish light over it all. 

"l*oor wretch," I said to myself, and went back to 
my room, closing the door carefully behind me. 

At first I thought of rousing the host, and explain- 
ing to him my objections to being left almost in the 
*imuj room with a corpse. But I reflected that it would 
be foiAish to seem afraid of it, when I was really not 
k\\ all timid, and so I went to bed and slept until 
\Uwn, Uut when I went down-stairs I found the inn- 
keei^er, and gave him a piece of my mind. 

**\Vhat sort of an inn do you keep? What man- 
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ners are these?" I cried, angrily. "What diavolo put 
into your pumpkin head to give me a sepulchre for a 
room?" 

He seemed much disturbed at what I said, and 
broke out into a thousand apologies. But I was not 
to be so easily pacified. 

"Do you think," I demanded, "that I will ever 
come here again, or advise any of my friends to come 

here? It is insufferable. I will write to the police " 

But at this he began to shed tears and to wring his 
hands, sapng it was not his fault 

"You see, signore, it was my wife who made me 
arrange it so. Oh! these women — the devil has made 
them all! It was her father — the old dead man you 
saw. He died yesterday morning, — may he rest! — 
and we will bury him to-day. You see every one 
knows that unless a dead man is watched by some 
one from another town his soul will not rest in peace. 
My wife's father was a jettatore; he had the evil eye, 
and people knew it for miles around, so I could not 
persuade any one from the other villages to sit by him 
and watch his body, though I sent ever3rwhere all day 
yesterday. At last that wife of mine — maledictions on 
her folly! — said, *It is my father, after all, and his soul 
must rest, at any price. If you put a traveller in the 
next room, and leave the door open, it will be the 
same thing; and so he will be in peace.* That is the 
way it happened, signore," he continued, after wiping 
away his tears; "you see I could not help it at all. 
But if you will overlook it, I will not make any charges 
for your stay. My wife shall pay me. She has poultry 
by the hundred. I will pay myself with her chickens." 

"Very good," said I, well pleased at having got so 
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cheap a lodging. "But I am a just man, and I will 
pay for what I have eaten and drunk, and you can 
take the night's lodging out of your wife's chickens, 
as you say." So we were both satisfied.* 

The storm of the night had passed away, leaving 
everything wet and the air cool and fresh. I wrapped 
my cloak about me and went into the market-place to 
see if I could pick up any news. It was already late, 
for the country, and there were few people about. 
Here and there, in the streets, a wine-cart was halting 
on its way to Rome, while the rough carter went 
through the usual arrangement of exchanging some of 
his employer's wine for food for himself, filling up the 
barrel with good pure water, that never hurt any one. 
I wandered about, though I could not expect to see 
any face that I knew; it is so many years since I lived 
at Serveti that even were the carters from my old 
place I should have forgotten how they looked. Sud- 
denly, at the comer of a dirty street, where there was 
a little blue and white shrine to the Madonna, I 
stumbled against a burly fellow with a gray beard, 
carrying a bit of salt codfish in one hand and a cake 
of com bread in the other, eating as he went. 

"Gigi!" I cried, in delight, when I recognised the 
old carrettiere who used to bring me grapes and wine, 
and still does when the fancy takes him. 

"Dio mio! Signor Conte!" he cried, with his 
mouth full, and holding up the bread and fish with 
his two hands, in astonishment. When he recovered 
himself he instantly offered to share his meal with me, 
as the poorest wretch in Italy will offer his crust to 

• This incident actually occurred, precisely as related. 
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the greatest prince, out of politeness. "Vuol favorire?" 
he said, smiling. 

I thanked him and declined, as you may imagine. 
Then I asked him how he came to be in Palestrina; 
and he told me that he was often there in the winter, 
as his sister had married a vine-dresser of the place, 
of whom he bought wine occasionally. Very well-to- 
do people, he explained, eagerly, proud of his pros- 
perous relations. 

We clambered along through the rough street to- 
gether, and I asked him what was the news from 
Serveti and from that part of the country, well know- 
ing that if he had heard of any rich foreigners in that 
neighbourhood he would at once tell me of it. But I 
had not much hope. He talked about the prospects 
of the vines, and such things, for some time, and I 
listened patiently. 

*'By the by," he said at last, "there is a gran 
signore who is gone to live in Fillettino, — a crazy 
man, they say, with a beautiful daughter, but really 
beautiful, as an angel." 

I was so much surprised that I made a loud ex- 
clamation. 

"What is the matter?" asked Gigi. 

"It is nothing, Gigi," I answered, for I was afraid 
lest he should betray my secret, if I let him guess it. 
"It is nothing. I struck my foot against a stone. But 
you were telling about a foreigner who is gone to live 
somewhere. Fillettino? Where is that?" 

"Oh, the place of the diavolol I do not wonder 
you do not know, conte, for gentlemen never go there. 
It is in the Abruzzi, beyond Trevi. Did you ever hear 
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of the Sena di Sant* Antonio, where so many people 
have been killed?" 

"Diana! I should think so! In the old days " 

"Bene," said Gigi, "Fillettino is there, at the be- 
ginning of the pass." 

"Tell me, Gigi mio," I said, "are you not very 
thirsty?" The way to the heart of the wine carter 
lies tiirough a pint measure. Gigi was thirsty, as I 
supposed, and we sat down in the porch of my inn, 
and the host brought a stoup of his best wine and set 
it before us. 

"I would like to hear about the crazy foreigner 
who is gone to live in the hills among the briganti," 
I said, when he had wet his throat. 

"What I know I will tell you, Signor Conte," he 
answered, filling his pipe with bits that he broke off a 
cigar. "But I know very little. He must be a for- 
eigner, because he goes to such a place; and he is 
certainly crazy, for he shuts his daughter in the old 
castle, and watches her as though she was made of 
wax, like the flowers you have in Rome under glass." 

"How long have they been there, these queer 
folks?" I asked. 

"What do I know? It may be a month or two. 
A man told me, who had come that way from Fucino, 
and that is all I know." 

"Do people often travel that way, Gigi?" 

"Not often, indeed," he answered, with a grin. 
"They are not very civil, the people of those parts." 
Gigi made a gesture, or a series of gestures. He put 
up his hands as though firing a gun. Then he opened 
his right hand and closed it, with a kind of insinuating 
twirl of the fingers, which means "to steal." Lastly 
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he put his hand over his eyes, and looked through his 
fingers as though they were bars, which means "prison." 
From this I inferred that the inhabitants of Fillettino 
were addicted to murder, robbery, and other pastimes, 
for which they sometimes got into trouble. The place 
he spoke of is about thirty miles, or something more, 
from Palestrina, and I began planning how I should 
get there as cheaply as possible. I had never been 
there, and wondered what kind of a habitation the 
count had found; for I knew it must be the roughest 
sort of mountain town, with some dilapidated castle or 
other overhanging it. But the count was rich, and he 
had doubtless made himself very comfortable. I sat 
in silence while Gigi finished his wine and chatted 
about his affairs between the whiflfs of his pipe. 

"Gigi," I said at last, "I want to buy a donkey." 

"Eh, your excellency can be accommodated; and 
a saddle, too, if you wish." 

"I think I could ride without a saddle," I said, 
for I thought it a needless piece of extravagance. 

"Madonna mia!" he cried. "The Signor Conte 
ride bareback on a donkey! They would laugh at 
you. But my brother-in-law can sell you a beast this 
very day, and for a mere song." 

"Let us go and see the beast," I said. I felt a 
little ashamed of having wished to ride without a 
saddle. But as I had sold all I had, I wanted to 
make the money last as long as possible; or at least I 
would spend as little as I could, and take something 
back, if I ever went home at all. We had not far to 
go, and Gigi opened a door in the street, and showed 
me a stable, in which something moved in the dark- 
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ness. Presently he led out an animal and began to 
descant upon its merits. 

"Did you ever see a more beautiful donkey?" 
asked Gigi, admiringly. "It looks like a horse!" It 
was a little ass, with sad eyes, and ears as long as its 
tail. It was also very thin, and had the hair rubbed 
off its back from carrying burdens. But it had no 
sore places, and did not seem lame. 

"He is full of fire," said Gigi, poking the donkey 
in the ribs to excite a show of animation. "You 
should see him gallop uphill with my brother on his 
back, and a good load into the bargain. Brrrr! Stand 
still, will you!" he cried, holding tight by the halter, 
though the animal did not seem anxious to run away. 

"And then," said Gigi, "he eats nothing, — ^positively 
nothing." 

"He does not look as though he had eaten much 
of late," I said. 

"Oh, my brother-in-law is as good to him as though 
he were a Christian. He gives him corn bread and 
fish, just like his own children. But this ass prefers 
straw." 

"A frugal ass," I said, and we began to bargain. 
I will not tell you what I gave Gigi's brother-in-law 
for the beast, because you would laugh. And I bought 
an old saddle, too. It was really necessary, but it was 
a dear bargain, though it was cheaper than hiring; for 
I sold the donkey and the saddle again, and got back 
something. 

It is a wild country enough that lies behind the 
mountains towards the sources of the Aniene, — the 
river that makes the falls at Tivoli. You could not 
half understand how in these times, under the new 
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government, and almost within a long day's ride from 
Rome, such things could take place as I am about to 
tell you of, unless I explained to you how very primi- 
tive that country is which lies to the south-east of the 
capital, and which we generally call the Abruzzi. The 
district is wholly mountainous, and though there are 
no very great elevations there are very ragged gorges 
and steep precipices, and now and then an inaccessible 
bit of forest far up among the rocks, which no man 
has ever thought of cutting down. It would be quite 
impossible to remove the timber. The people are 
mostly shepherds in the higher regions, where there 
are no vines, and when opportunity offers they will 
way-lay the unwary traveller and rob him, and even 
murder him, without thinking very much about it. In 
the old days the boundary between the Papal States 
and the kingdom of Naples ran through these moun- 
tains, and the contrabbandieri — the smugglers of all 
sorts of wares — used to cross from one dominion to 
the other by circuitous paths and steep ways of which 
only a few had knowledge. The better known of these 
passes were defended by soldiers and police, but there 
have been bloody fights fought, within a few years, be- 
tween the law and its breakers. Foreigners never 
penetrate into the recesses of these hills, and even the 
English guide-books, which are said to contain an 
account of everything that the Buon Dio ever made, 
compiled from notes taken at the time of the creation, 
make no mention of places which surpass in beauty 
all the rest of Italy put together. 

No railroad or other modern innovation penetrates 
into those Arcadian regions, where the goatherd plays 
upon his pipe all the day long, the picture of peace 
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and innocence, or prowls in the passes with a murderous 
long gun, if there are foreigners in the air. The women 
toil at carrying their scant supply of drinking-water 
from great distances during a part of the day, and in 
the evening they spin industriously by their fire-sides 
or upon their doorsteps, as the season will have it. 
It is an old life, the same to-day as a thousand years 
ago, and perhaps as it will be a thousand years hence. 
The men are great travellers, and go to Rome in the 
winter to sell their cheese, or to milk a flock of goats 
in the street at daybreak, selling the foaming canful 
for a sou. But their visits to the city do not civilise 
them; the outing only broadens the horizon of their 
views in regard to foreigners, and makes them more 
ambitious to secure one, and see what he is like, and 
cut off his ears, and get his money. Do not suppose 
that the shepherd of the Abruzzi lies all day on the 
rocks in the sun, waiting for the foreign gentleman to 
come within reach. He might wait a long time. 
Climbing has strengthened the muscles of his legs 
into so much steel, and a party of herdsmen have been 
known to come down from the Serra to the plains 
around Velletri, and to return to their inaccessible 
mountains, after doing daring deeds of violence, in 
twenty- four hours from the time of starting, covering 
at least from eighty to ninety miles by the way. They 
are extraordinary fellows, as active as tigers, and 
fabulously strong, though they are never very big. 

This country begins behind the range of Sabine 
mountains seen from Rome across the Campagna, and 
the wild character of it increases as you go towards 
the south-east. 

Since I have told you this much I need not weary 
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you with further descriptions. I do not like descrip- 
tions, and it is only when Nino gives me his impres- 
sions that I write them, in order that you may know 
how beautiful things impress him, and the better judge 
of his character. 

I do not think that Gigi really cheated me so very 
badly about the donkey. Of course I do not believe 
the story of his carrying the brother-in-law and the 
heavy load uphill at a gallop; but I am thin and not 
very heavy, and the little ass carried me well enough 
through the valleys, and when we came to a steep place 
I would get off and walk, so as not to tire him too 
much. If he liked to crop a thistle or a blade of grass, 
I would stop a moment, for I thought he would grow 
fatter in that way, and I should not lose so much when 
I sold him again. But he never grew very fat. 

Twice I slept by the way before I reached the end 
of my journey, — once at Olevano and once at Trevi; 
for the road from Olevano to Trevi is long, and some 
parts are very rough, especially at first. I could tell 
you just how every stone on the road looks — Rojate, 
the narrow pass beyond, and then the long valley with 
the vines; then the road turns away and rises as you 
go along the plateau of Arcinazzo, which is hollow 
beneath, and you can hear the echoes as you tread; 
then at the end of that the desperate old inn, called 
by the shepherds the Madre dei Briganti, — the mother 
of brigands, — smoke-blackened within and without, 
standing alone on the desolate heath; farther on, a 
broad bend of the valley to the left, and you see Trevi 
rising before you, crowned with an ancient castle, and 
overlooking the stream that becomes the Aniene after- 
wards; from Trevi through a rising valley that grows 
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narrower at every step, and finally seems to end ab- 
ruptly, as indeed it does, in a dense forest far up the 
pass. And just below the woods lies the town of Fil- 
lettino, where the road ends; for there is a road which 
leads to Tivoli, but does not communicate with Olevano, 
whence I had come. 

Of course I had made an occasional inquiry by the 
way, when I could do so without making people too 
curious. When any one asked me where I was going, 
I would say I was bound for Fucino, to buy beans for 
seed at the wonderful model farm that Torlonia has 
made by draining the old lake. And then I would 
ask about the road; and sometimes I was told there 
was a strange foreigner at Fillettino, who made every- 
body wonder about him by his peculiar mode of life. 
Therefore, when I at last saw the town, I was quite 
sure that the count was there, and I got off my little 
donkey, and let him drink in the stream, while I my- 
self drank a little higher up. The road was dusty, 
and my donkey and I were thirsty. 

I thought of all I would do, as I sat on the stone 
by the water and the beast cropped the wretched grass, 
and soon I came to the conclusion that I did not know 
in the least what I should do. I had unexpectedly 
found what I wanted, very soon, and I was thankful 
enough to have been so lucky. But I had not the first 
conception of what course I was to pursue when once 
I had made sure of the count. Besides, it was barely 
possible that it was not he, after all, but another for- 
eigner, with another daughter. The thought frightened 
me, but I drove it away. If it were really old Lira 
who had chosen this retreat in which to imprison his 
daughter and himself, I asked myself whether I could 
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do anything save send word to Nino as soon as pos- 
sible. 

I felt like a sort of Don Quixote, suddenly chilled 
into the prosaic requirements of common sense. Per- 
haps if Hedwig had been my Dulcinea, instead of 
Nino's, the crazy fit would have lasted, and I would 
have attempted to scale the castle wall and carry off the 
prize by force. There is no telling what a sober old 
professor of philosophy may not do when he is crazy. 
But meanwhile I was sane. Graf von Lira had a right 
to live anywhere he pleased with his daughter, and 
the fact that I had discovered the spot where he pleased 
to live did not constitute an introduction. Or finally, 
if I got access to the old count, what had I to say to 
him? Ought I to make a formal request for Nino? I 
looked at my old clothes and almost smiled. 

But the weather was cold, though the roads were 
dusty; so I mounted my ass and jogged along meditat- 
ing deeply. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

FiLLETTiNo is 3, trifle cleaner than most towns of the 
same kind. Perhaps it rains more often, and there 
are fewer people. Considering that its vicinity has 
been the scene of robbery, murder, and all manner of 
adventurous crime from time immemorial, I had ex- 
pected to find it a villainous place. It is nothing of 
the kind. There is a decent appearance about it that 
is surprising; and though the houses are old and brown 
and poor, I did not see pigs in many rooms, nor did 
the little children beg of me, as they beg of every one 
elsewhere. The absence of the pigs struck me parti- 
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cularly, for in the Sabine towns they live in common 
with the family, and go out only in the daytime to 
pick up what they can get. 

I went to the apothecary — there is always an apo- 
thecary in these places — and inquired for a lodging. 
Before very long I had secured a room, and it seemed 
that the people were accustomed to travellers, for it 
was surprisingly clean. The bed was so high that I 
could touch the ceiling when I sat on it, and the walls 
were covered with ornaments, such as glazed earthen- 
ware saints, each with a little basin for holy water, 
some old engravings of other saints, a few paper roses 
from the last fair, and a weather-beaten game-pouch of 
leather. The window looked out over a kind of square, 
where a great quantity of water ran into a row of ma- 
sonry tanks out of a number of iron pipes projecting 
from an overhanging rock. Above the rock was the 
castle, the place I had come to see, towering up against 
the darkening sky. 

It is such a strange place that I ought to describe 
it to you, or you will not understand the things that 
happened there. There is a great rock, as I said, ris- 
ing above the town, and upon this is built the feudal 
stronghold, so that the walls of the building do not 
begin less than forty feet from the street level. The 
height of the whole castle consequently seems enormous. 
The walls, for the most part, follow the lines of the 
gray rock, irregularly, as chance would have it, and 
the result is a three-cornered pile, having a high square 
tower at one angle, where also the building recedes 
some yards from the edge of the cliff, leaving on that 
side a broad terrace guarded by a stone parapet. On 
another side of the great isolated boulder a narrow 
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roadway heads up a steep incline, impracticable for. 
carriages, but passable for four-footed beasts; and this 
path gives access to the castle through a heavy gate 
opening upon a small court within. But the rock itself 
has been turned to account, and there are chambers 
within it which formerly served as prisons, opening to 
the right and left of a narrow staircase, hewn out of 
the stone, and leading from the foot of the tower to 
the street below; upon which it opens through a low 
square door, set in the rock and studded with heavy 
iron nails. 

Below the castle hangs the town, and behind it 
rises the valley, thickly wooded with giant beech-trees. 
Of course I learned the details of the interior little by 
little, and I gathered also some interesting facts re- 
garding the history of Fillettino, which are not in any 
way necessary to my story. The first thing I did was 
to find out what means of communication there were 
with Rome. There was a postal service twice a* week, 
and I was told that Count von Lira, whose name was 
no secret in the village, sent messengers very often to 
Subiaco. The post left that very day, and I wrote to 
Nino to tell him that I had found his friends in villeg- 
giatura at Fillettino, advising him to come as soon as 
he could, and recruit his health and his spirits. 

I learned, further, from the woman who rented me 
my lodging, that there were other people in the castle 
besides the count and his daughter. At least, she had 
seen a tall gentleman on the terrace with them during 
the last two. days; and it was not true that the count 
kept Hedwig a prisoner. On the contrary, they rode 
out together almost every day, and yesterday lie tall 
gentleman had gone with them. The woman also went 
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into many details; telling me how much money the 
count had spent in a fortnight, bringing furniture and 
a real piano and immense loads of baskets, which the 
porters were told contained glass and crockery, and 
must be carefully handled. It was clear that the count 
was settled for some time. He had probably taken 
the old place for a y«ar, by a lease from the Roman 
family to whom Fillettino and the neighbouring estates 
belong. He would spend the spring and the summer 
there, at least. 

Being anxious to see who the tall gentleman might 
be, of whom my landlady had spoken, I posted myself 
in the street, at the foot of the inclined bridle-path 
leading to the castle gate. I walked up and down for 
two hours, about the time I supposed they would all 
ride, hoping to catch a glimpse of the party. Neither 
the count nor his daughter knew me by sight, I was 
sure, and I felt quite safe. It was a long time to wait, 
but at last they appeared, and I confess that I nearly 
fell down against the wall when I saw them. 

There they were on their horses, moving cautiously 
down the narrow way above me. First came the count, 
sitting in his saddle as though he were at the head of 
his old regiment, his great gray moustaches standing 
out fiercely from his severe, wooden face. Then came 
Hedwig, whom I had not seen for a long time, looking 
as white and sorrowful as the angel of death, in a close 
black dress, or habit, so that her golden hair was all 
the colour there was to be seen about her. 

But the third rider, — there was no mistaking that 
thin, erect figure, dressed in the affectation of youth; 
those fresh pink cheeks, with the snowy moustache, 
and the thick white hair showing beneath the jaunty 
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hat; the eagle nose and the bright eyes. Baron 
Beponi, and no other. 

My first instinct was to hide myself; but before I 
could retreat Benoni recognised me, even with my old 
clothes. Perhaps they are not so much older than the 
others, compared with his fashionable garments. He 
made no sign as the three rode hy; only I could see 
by his eyes, that were fixed angrily upon me, that he 
knew me, and did not wish to show it. As for myself 
I stood stock still in amazement. 

I had supposed that Benoni had really gone to 
Austria, as he had told me he was about to do. I had 
thought him ignorant of the count's retreat, save for 
the hint which had so luckily led me straight to the 
mark. I had imagined him to be but a chance ac- 
quaintance of the Lira family, having little or no per- 
sonal interest in their doings. Nevertheless, I had 
suspected him, as I have told you. Everything pointed 
to a deception on his part. He had evidently gone 
immediately from Rome to Fillettino. He must be 
intimate with the count, or the latter would not have 
invited him to share a retreat seemingly intended to 
be kept a secret. He also, I thought, must have some 
very strong reason for consenting to bury himself in 
the mountains in company with a father and daughter 
who could hardly be supposed to be on good terms 
with each other. 

But again,* why had he seemed so ready to help 
me and to forward Nino's suit? Why had he given 
me the smallest clue to the count's whereabouts? Now 
I am not a strong man in action, but I am a very 
cunning reasoner. I remembered the man, and the 
outrageous opinions he had expressed, both to Nino 
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and to me. Then I understood my suspicions. It 
would be folly to expect such a man to have any real 
sympathy or sense of friendship for any one. He had 
amused himself by promising to come back and go 
with me on my search, perhaps to make a laughing- 
stock of me, or even of my boy, by telling the story 
to the Liras afterwards. He had entertained no idea 
that I would go alone, or that, if I went, I could be 
successful. He had made a mistake, and was very 
angry; his eyes told me that Then I made a bold 
resolution. I would see him and ask him what he 
intended to do; in short, why he had deceived me. 

There would probably be no difficulty in the way 
of obtaining an interview. I was not known to the 
others of the party, and Benoni would scarcely refuse 
to receive me. I thought he would excuse himself, 
with ready cynicism, and pretend to continue his offers 
of friendship and assistance. I confess I regretted 
that I was so humbly clad, in all my old clothes; but 
after all, I was travelling, you know. 

It was a bold resolution, I think, and I revolved 
the situation in my mind during two days, thinking 
over what I should say. But with all my thought I 
only found that everything must depend on Benoni's 
answer to my own question — "Why?" 

On the third day, I made myself look as fine as I 
could, and though my heart beat loudly as I mounted 
the bridle-path, I put on a bold look and rang the 
bell. It was a clanging thing, that seemed to creak 
on a hinge, as I pulled the stout string from outside. 
A man appeared, and on my inquiry said I might wait 
in the porch behind the great wooden gate, while he 
delivered my message to his excellency the baron. It 
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seemed to take a long time, and I sat on a stone 
bench, eyeing the courtyard curiously from beneath the 
archway. It was sunny and clean, with an old well in 
the middle, but I could see nothing save a few windows 
opening upon it. At last the man returned and said 
that I might come with him. 

I found Benoni, clad in a gorgeous dressing-gown, 
stalking up and down a large vaulted apartment, in 
which there were a few new arm-chairs, a table covered 
with books, and a quantity of ancient furniture that 
looked unsteady and fragile, although it had been 
carefully dusted. A plain green baize carpet covered 
about half the floor, and the remainder was of red 
brick. The morning sun streamed in through tall 
windows, and played in a rainbow-like effulgence on 
the baron's many-coloured dressing-gown, as he paused 
in his walk to greet me. 

"Weir, my friend," said Benoni, gaily, "how in the 
name of the devil did you get here?" I thought I had 
been right; he was going to play at being my friend 
again. 

"Very easily, by the help of your little hint," I 
replied, and I seated myself, for I felt that I was 
master of the situation. 

"Ah, if I had suspected you of being so intelligent, 
I would not have given you any hint at all. You see 
I have not been to Austria on business, but am here 
in this good old flesh of mine, such as it is." 

"Consequently " I began, and then stopped. I 

suddenly felt that Benoni had turned the tables upon 
me, I could not tell how. 

"Consequently," said he, continuing my sentence, 
"when I told you that I was going to Austria I was lying." 
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"The frankness of the statement obliges me to 
believe that you are now telling the truth," I answered, 
angrily. I felt uneasy. Benoni laughed in his pe- 
culiar way. 

"Precisely," he continued again, "I was lying. I 
generally do, for so long 'as I am believed I deceive 
people; and when they find me out, they are confused 
between truth and lying, so that they do not know 
what to believe at all. By the by, I am wandering. 
I am sorry to see you here. I hope you understand 
that." He looked at me with the most cheerful ex- 
pression. I believe I was beginning to be angry at his 
insulting calmness. I did not answer him. 

" Signer Grandi," he said in a moment, seeing I was 
silent, "I am enchanted to see you, if you prefer that 
I should be. But may I imagine if I can do anything 
more for you, now that you have heard from my own 
lips that I am a liar? I say it again, — I like the 
word, — I am a liar, and I wish I were a better one. 
What can I do for you?" 

"Tell me why you have acted this comedy," said 
I, recollecting at the right moment the gist of my re- 
flections during the past two days. 

"Why? To please myself, good sir; for the 
sovereign pleasure of myself." 

"I would surmise," I retorted, tartly, "that it could 
not have been for the pleasure of any one else." 

"Perhaps you mean, because no one else could be 
base enough to take pleasure in what amuses me?" I 
nodded savagely at his question. "Very good. Know- 
ing this of me, do you further surmise that I should 
be so simple as to tell you how I propose to amuse 
myself in the future?" I recognised the truth of this, 
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and I saw myself checkmated at the outset. I there- 
fore smiled, and endeavoured to seem completely satis- 
fied, hoping that his vanity would betray him iidfl 
some hint of the future. He seemed to havr. beCiafre 
taken pleasure in misleading me with a fragmeok 
truth, supposing that I could not make use - 
would endeavour to lead him into such a trap .^ijju%^^ 

"It is a beautiful country, is it not?" I remaAftd, 
going to the window before which he stood, and look- 
ing out. "You must enjoy it greatly, after the turmoil 
of society." You see, I was once as gay as any of 
them, in the old days; and so I made the reflection 
that seemed natural to his case, wondering how he 
would answer. 

"It is indeed a very passable landscape," he said, 
indifferently. "With horses and a charming companion 
one may kill a little time here, and find a satisfaction 
in killing it." I noticed the slip, by which he spoke 
of a single companion instead of two. 

"Yes," I replied, "the count is said to be a most 
agreeable man." 

He paused a moment, and the hesitation seemed 
to show that the count was not the companion he had 
in his mind. 

"Oh, certainly," he said at length, "the count is 
very agreeable, and his daughter is the paragon of all 
the virtues and accomplishments." There was some- 
thing a little disparaging in his tone as he made the 
last remark, which seemed to me a dumsy device to 
throw me off the scent, if scent there were. Consider- 
ing his surpassing personal vanity, of which I had re- 
ceived an ocular demonstration when he visited me in 
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Rome, I fancied that if there was nothing more serious 
in his thoughts he would have given me to understand 
Jhat Hedwig found him entirely irresistible. Since he 
was able to control his vanity, there must be a reason 
for it. 

"I should think that the contessina must be charmed 
at having so brilliant a companion as yourself in her 
solitude," I said, feeling my way to the point. 

"With me? I am an old man. Children of that 
age detest old men." I thought his manner constrained, 
and it was unlike him not to laugh as he made the 
speech. The conviction grew upon me that Hedwig 
was the object of his visit. Moreover, I became 
persuaded that he was but a poor sort of villain, for 
he was impulsive, as villains should never be. We 
leaned over the stone sill of the window, which he 
had opened during the conversation. There was a 
little trail of ants climbing up and down the wall at 
the side, and he watched them. One of the small 
creatures, heavily laden with a seed of some sort, and 
toiling painfully under the burden, had been separated 
from the rest, and clambered over the edge of the 
window-sill. On reaching the level surface it paused, 
as though very weary, and looked about, moving its 
tiny horns. Benoni looked at it a moment, and then 
witii one finger he suddenly whisked the poor little 
thing into space. It hurt me to see it, and I knew he 
must be cruel, for he laughed aloud. Somehow it 
would have seemed less cruel to have brushed away 
the whole trail of insects, rather than to pitch upon 
this one small tired workman, overladen and forgotten 
by the rest. 

"Why did you do that?" I asked involuntarily. 
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"Why? Why do I do anything? Because I please, 
the best of all reasons." 

"Of course; it was foolish of me to ask you. That 
is probably the cause of your presence here. You 
would like to hurl my boy Nino from the height he 
has reached in his love, and to satisfy your cruel 
instincts you have come here to attack the heart of an 
innocent girl." I watched him narrowly, and I have 
often wondered how I had the courage to insult him. 
It was a bold shot at the truth, and his look satisfied 
me that I was not very wide of the mark. To accuse 
a gray-haired old man of attempting to win the af- 
fections of a young girl would seem absurd enough. 
But if you had ever seen Benoni, you would under- 
stand that he was anything but old, save for his snowy 
locks. Many a boy might envy the strange activity of 
his thin limbs, the bloom and freshness of his eager 
face, and the fire of his eyes. He was impulsive, too; 
for instead of laughing at the absurdity of the thing, 
or at what should have been its absurdity, as a more 
accomplished villain would have done, he was palpably 
angry. He looked quickly at me and moved savagely, 
so that I drew back, and it was not till some moments 
later that it occurred to him that he ought to seem 
amused. 

"How ridiculous!" he cried at last, mastering his 
anger. "You are joking." 

"Oh, of course I am joking," I answered, leaving 
the window. "And now I must wish you good-morn- 
ing, with many apologies for my intrusion." He must 
have been glad to be rid of me, but he politely in- 
sisted on showing me to the gate. Perhaps he wanted 
to be sure that I should not ask questions of the servants. 
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^ As we passed through an outer hall we came sud- 
denly upon Hedwig entering from the opposite direc- 
tiouy dressed in black, and looking like a beautiful 
shadow of pain. As I have told you, she did not 
know me. Benoni bowed to the ground as she went 
by, making some flattering speech about her appearance. 
She had started slightly on first seeing us, and then 
she went on without speaking; but there was on her 
face a look of such sovereign scorn and loathing as I 
never saw on the features of any living being. And 
more than scorn, for there was fear and hatred with 
it; so that if a glance could tell a whole history, there 
would have been no detail of her feeling for Benoni 
left to guess. 

This meeting produced a profound impression on 
me, and I saw her face in my dreams that night. Had 
anything been wanting to complete, in my judgment, 
the plan of the situation in the castle, that something 
was now supplied. The Jew had come there to get 
her for himself. She hated him for his own sake; she 
hated him because she was faithful to Nino; she hated 
him because he perhaps knew of her secret love for 
my boy. Poor maiden, shut up for days and weeks to 
come with a man she dreaded and scorned at once! 
The sight of her recalled to me that I had in my pocket 
the letter Nino had sent me for her, weeks, before, and 
which I had found no means of delivering since .1 had 
been in Fillettino. Suddenly I was seized with a mad 
determination to deliver it at any cost. The baron 
bowed me out of the gate, and I paused outside when 
the ponderous door had swung on its hinges and his 
footsteps were echoing back through the court. 

I sat down on the parapet of the bridle-path, and 
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with my knife cut some of the stitches that sewed my 
money between my two waistcoats. I took out one of 
the bills of a hundred francs that were concealed 
within, I found the letter Nino had sent me for Hed- 
wig, and I once more rang the bell. The man who 
had admitted me came again, and looked at me in 
some astonishment But I gave him no time to ques- 
tion me. 

"Here is a note for a hundred francs," I said. 
"Take it, and give this letter to the Signora Contessina. 
If you bring me a written answer here to-morrow at 
this hour, I will give you as much more." The man 
was dumfounded for a moment, after which he clutched 
the money and the letter greedily, and hid them in his 
coat 

"Your excellency shall be punctually obeyed," he 
said, with a deep bow, and I went away. 

It was recklessly extravagant of me to do this, but 
there was no other course. A small bribe would have 
been worse than none at all. If you can afford to pay 
largely, it is better to bribe a servant than to trust a 
friend. Your friend has nothing to gain by keeping 
your secret, whereas the servant hopes for more money 
in the future, and the prospect of profit makes him as 
silent as the grave. 

I would certainly not have acted as I did had I 
not met Hedwig in the hall. But the sight of her pale 
face and heavy eyes went to my heart, and I would 
have given the whole of my little fortune to bring 
some gladness to her, even though I might not see it. 
The situation, too, was so novel and alarming that I 
felt obliged to act quickly, not knowing what evils 
delay might produce. 

A Roman Singer, 1 4 
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On the following morning I went up to the gate- 
way again and rang the bell. The same man appeared. 
He slipped a note into my hand, and I slipped a bill 
into his. But, to my surprise, he did not shut the 
door and retire. 

"The signorina said your excellency should read 
the note, and I should accompany you," he said; and 
I saw he had his hat in his hand, as if ready to go. 
I tore open the note. It merely said that the servant 
was trustworthy, and would "instruct the Signor Grandi" 
how to act. 

"You told the contessina my name, then?" I said 
to the man. He had announced me to the baron, and 
consequently knew who I was. He nodded, closed the 
door behind him, and came with me. When we were 
in the street he explained that Hedwig desired to 
speak with me. He expounded the fact that there 
was a staircase in the rock, leading to the level of the 
town. Furthermore, he said that the old count and 
the baron occasionally drank deeply, as soldiers and 
adventurers will do, to pass the evening. The next 
time it occurred, he, the faithful servant, would come 
to my lodging and conduct me into the castle by the 
aforesaid passage, of which he had the key. 

I confess I was unpleasantly alarmed at the pro- 
spect of making a burglarious entrance in such romantic 
fashion. It savoured more of the last century than of 
the quiet and eminently respectable age in which we 
live. But then, the castle of Fillettino was built hundreds 
of years ago, and it is not my fault if it has not gone 
to ruin, like so many others of its kind. The man 
recommended me to be always at home after eight 
o'clock in the evening, in case I were wanted, and to 
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avoid seeing the baron when he was abroad. He came 
and saw where I lived, and with many bows he left me. 

You may imagine in what anxiety I passed my 
time. A whole week elapsed, and yet I was never 
summoned. Every evening at seven, an hour before 
the time named, I was in my room, waiting for some 
one who never came. I was so much disturbed in 
mind that I lost my appetite and thought of being 
bled again. But I thought it too soon, and contented 
myself with getting a little tamarind from the apothecary. 

One morning the apothecary, who is also the post- 
master, gave me a letter from Nino, dated in Rome. 
His engagement was over, he had reached Rome, and 
he would join me immediately. 

CHAPTER XV. 

As it often happens that, in affairs of importance, 
the minor events which lead to the ultimate result 
seem to occur rapidly, and almost to stumble over each 
other in their haste, it came to pass that on the very 
evening after I had got Nino's letter I was sent for by 
the contessina. 

When the man came to call me I was sitting in 
my room, from force of habit, though the long delay 
had made the possibility of the meeting seem shadowy. 
I was hoping that Nino might arrive in time to go in 
my place, for I knew that he would not be many hours 
behind his letter. He would assuredly travel as fast 
as he could, and if he had understood my directions 
he was not likely to go astray. But in spite of my 
hopes the summons came too soon, and I was obliged 
to go myself. 

14* 
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Kcture to yourselves how I looked and how I felt: 
a sober old professor, as I am, stealing out in the 
night, all wrapped in a cloak as dark and shabby as 
any conspirator's; armed with a good knife in case of 
accidents; with beating heart, and doubting whether I 
could use my weapon if needful; and guided to the 
place of tryst by the confidential servant of a beautiful 
and unhappy maiden. I have often laughed since 
then at the figure I must have cut, but I did not laugh 
at the time. It was a very serious affair. 

We skirted the base of the huge rock on which the 
castle is built, and reached the small, low door with- 
out meeting any one. It was a moonlit night, — the 
Paschal moon was nearly at the full, — and the white- 
ness made each separate iron rivet in the door stand 
out distinct, thrown into relief by its own small shadow 
on the seamed oak. My guide produced a ponderous 
key, which screamed hoarsely in the lock under the 
pressure of his two hands, as he made it turn in the 
rusty wards. The noise frightened me, but the man 
laughed, and said they could not hear where they sat, 
far up in the vaulted chamber, telling long stories over 
their wine. We entered, and I had to mount a little 
way up the dark steps to give him room to close the 
door behind us, by which we were left in total dark- 
ness. I confess I was very nervous and frightened 
until he lighted a taper which he had brought and 
made enough light to show the way. The stairs were 
winding and steep, but perfectly dry, and when he 
had passed me I followed him, feeling that at all 
events the door behind was closed, and there was some 
one between me and any danger ahead. 

The man paused in front of me, and when I had 
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rounded the corner of the winding steps I saw that a 
brighter light than ours shone from a small doorway 
opening directly upon the stair. In another moment I 
was in the presence of Hedwig von Lira. The man 
retired and left us. 

She stood, dressed in black, against the rough 
stone; the strong light of a gorgeous gilt lamp that 
was placed on the floor streamed upward on her white 
face. Her eyes caught the brightness, and seemed to 
bum like deep, dark gems, though they appeared so 
blue in the day. She looked like a person tortured 
past endurance, so that the pain of the soul has taken 
shape, and the agony of the heart has assumed sub- 
stance. Tears shed had hollowed the marble cheeks, 
and the stronger suffering that cannot weep had chiselled 
out great shadows beneath her brows. Her thin clasped 
hands seemed wringing each other into strange shapes 
of woe; and though she stood erect as a slender pillar 
against the black rock, it was rather from the courage 
of despair than because she was straight and tall by 
her own nature. 

I bent low before her, awed by the extremity of 
suffering I saw. 

"Are you Signor Grandi?" she asked, in a low and 
trembling voice. 

"Most humbly at your service, Signora Contessina," 
I answered. She put out her hand to me, and then 
drew it back quickly, with a timid nervous look as I 
moved to take it. 

"I never saw you," she said, "but I feel as though 
you must be a friend " She paused. 

"Indeed, signorina, I am here for that reason," said 
I, trying to speak stoutly, and so to inspire her with 
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some courage. "Tell me how I can best serve you; 
and though I am not young and strong like Nino 
Cardegna, my boy, I am not so old but that I can do 
whatsoever you command." 

"Then, in God's name, save me from this " 

But again the sentence died upon her lips, and she 
glanced anxiously at the door. I reflected that if any 
one came we should be caught like mice in a trap, and 
I made as though I would look out upon the stairs. 
But she stopped me. 

"I am foolishly frightened," she said. "That man 
is faithful, and will keep watch." I thought it time to 
discover her wishes. 

"Signorina," said I, "you ask me to save you. You 
do not say from what I can at least tell you that 

Nino Cardegna will be here in a day or two " At 

this sudden news she gave a little cry, and the blood 
rushed to her cheeks, in strange contrast with their 
deathly whiteness. She seemed on the point of speak- 
ing, but checked herself, and her eyes, that had looked 
me through and through a moment before, drooped 
modestly under my glance. 

"Is it possible?" she said at last, in a changed 
voice. "Yes, if he comes, I think the Signer Cardegna 
will help me." 

"Madam," I said, very courteously, for I guessed 
her embarrassment, "I can assure you that my boy is 
ready to give you his life in return for the kindness he 
received at your hands in Rome." She looked up, 
smiling through her tears, for the sudden happiness 
had moistened the drooping lids. 

"You are very kind, Signor Grandi. Signor Car- 
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degna is, I believe, a good friend of mine. You say- 
he will be here?" 

"I received a letter from him to-day, dated in 
Rome, in which he tells me that he will start im- 
mediately. He may be here to-morrow morning," I 
answered. Hedwig had regained her composure, per- 
haps because she was reassured by my manner of 
speaking about Nino. I, however, was anxious to hear 
from her own lips some confirmation of my suspicions 
concerning the baron. "I have no doubt," I continued 
presently, "that, with your consent, my boy will be 

able to deliver you from this prison " I used the 

word at a venture. Had Hedwig suffered less, and 
been less cruelly tormented, she would have rebuked 
me for the expression. But I recalled her to her posi- 
tion, and her self-control gave way at once. 

"Oh, you are right to call it a prison!" she cried. 
"It is as much a prison as this chamber hewed out of 
the rock, where so many a wretch has languished hope- 
lessly; a prison from which I am daily taken out into 
the sweet sun, to breathe and be kept alive, and to 
taste how joyful a thing liberty must be ! And every 
day I am brought back, and told that I may be free 
if I will consent. Consent! God of mercy!" she 
moaned, in a sudden tempest of passionate despair. 
"Consent ever to belong, body — and soul — to be 
touched, polluted, desecrated, by that inhuman monster; 
sold to him, to a creature without pity, whose heart is 
a toad, a venomous creeping thing — sold to him for 
this life, and to the vengeance of God hereafter; 
bartered, traded, and told that I am so vile and lost 
that the very price I am offered is an honour to me, 
being so much more than my value." She came to- 
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ward me as she spoke, and the passionate, unshed 
tears that were in her seemed to choke her, so that 
her voice was hoarse. 

"And for what — for what?" she cried, wildly, seiz- 
ing my arm and looking fiercely into my eyes. "For 
what, I say? Because I gave him a poor rose; because 
I let him see me once; because I loved his sweet 
voice; because — because — I love him, and will love 
him, and do love him, though I die!" 

The girl was in a frenzy of passion and love and 
hate all together, and did not count her words. The 
white heat of her tormented soul blazed from her pale 
face and illuminated every feature, though she was 
turned from the light, and she shook my arm in her 
grasp so that it pained me. The marble was burned 
in the fire, and must consume itself to ashes. The 
white and calm statue was become [a pillar of flame in 
the life-and- death struggle for love. I strove to speak, 
but could not, for fear and wonder tied my tongue. 
And indeed she gave me short time to think. 

"I tell you I love him, as he loves me," she con- 
tinued, her voice trembling upon the rising cadence, 
"with all my whole being. Tell him so. Tell him he 
must save me, and that only he can: that for his sake 
nam tortured, and scorned, and disgraced, and sold; 
my body thrown to dogs, and worse than dogs; my 
soul given over to devils that tempt me to kill and be 
free, — by my own father, for his sake. Tell him that 
these hands'he kissed are wasted with wringing small 
pains from each other, but the greater pain drives 
them to do worse. Tell him, good sir, — you are kind 
and love him, but not as I do, — tell him that this 
golden hair of mine has streaks of white in these 
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tetrible two months; that these eyes he' loved are worn 
with weeping. Tell him " 

But her voice failed her, and she staggered against 
the wall, hiding her face in her hands. A trembling 
breath, a struggle, a great wild sob: the long-sealed 
tears were free, and flowed fast over her hands. 

'*0h, no, no," she moaned, "you must not tell him 
that." Then choking down her agony she turned to 
me: "You will not — you cannot tell him of this? I 
^m weak, ill, but I will bear everything for — for him." 
The great effort exhausted her, and I think that if I 
had not caught her she would have fallen, and she 
would have hurt herself very much on the stone floor. 
But she is young, and I am not very strong, and could 
not have held her up. So I knelt, letting her weight 
come on my shoulder. 

The fair head rested pathetically against my old 
coat, and I tried to wipe away her tears with her long 
golden hair; for I had not any handkerchief. But very 
soon I could not see to do it. I was crying myself, 
for the pity of it all, and my tears trickled down and 
fell on her thin hands. And so I kneeled, and she 
half lay and half sat upon the floor, with her head 
resting on my shoulder, I was glad then to be old, for 
I felt that I had a right to comfort her. 

Presently she looked up into my face, and saw that 
I was weeping. She did not speak, but found her 
little lace handkerchief, and pressed it to my eyes, — 
first to one, and then to the other; and the action 
brought a faint maidenly flush to her cheeks through 
all her own sorrow. A daughter could not have done 
it more kindly. 

"My child," I said at last, "be sure that your 
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secret is safe in me. But there is one coming with 
whom it will be safer." 

"You are so good," she said, and her head sank 
once more, and nestled against my breast, so that I 
could just see the bright tresses through my gray 
beard. But in a moment she looked up again, and 
made as though she would rise; and then I helped 
her, and we both stood on our feet. 

Poor, beautiful, tormented Hedwig! I can re- 
member it, and call up the whole picture to my mind. 
She still leaned on my arm, and looked up to me, her 
loosened hair all falling back upon her shoulders; and 
the wonderful lines of her delicate face seemed made 
ethereal and angelic by her sufferings. 

"My dear," I said at last, smoothing her golden 
hair with my hand, as I thought her mother would do, 
if she had a mother, — "my dear, your interview with 
my boy may be a short one, and you may not have an 
opportunity to meet at all for days. If it does not 
pain you too much, will you tell me just what your 
troubles are here? I can then tell him, so that you 
can save time when you are together." She gazed into 
my eyes for some seconds, as though to prove me, 
whether I were a true man. 

"I think you are right," she answered, taking 
courage. "I will tell you in two words. My father 
treats me as though I had committed some unpardon- 
able crime, which I do not at all understand. He says 
my reputation is ruined. Surely that is not true?" 
She asked the question so innocently and simply that 
I smiled. 

"No, my dear, it is not true," I replied. 

"I am sure I cannot understand it," she continued; 
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"but he says so, and insists that my only course is to 
accept what he calls the advantageous offer which has 
suddenly presented itself. He insists very roughly." 
She shuddered slightly. "He gives me no peace. It 
appears that this creature wrote to ask my father for 
my hand when we left Rome, two months ago. The 
letter was forwarded, and my father began at once to 
tell me that I must make up my mind to the marriage. 
At first I used to be very angry; but seeing we were 
alone, I finally determined to seem indifferent, and not 
to answer him when he talked about it. Then he 
thought my spirit was broken, and he sent for Baron 
Benoni, who arrived a fortnight ago. Do you know 
him, Signor Grandi? You came to see him, so I sup- 
pose you do." The same look of hatred and loathing 
came td her face that I had noticed when Benoni and 
I met her in the hall. 

"Yes, I know him. He is a traitor, a villain," I 
said earnestly. 

"Yes, and more than that. But he is a great 
banker in Russia " 

"A banker?" I asked, in some astonishment 

"Did you not know it? Yes; he is very rich, and 
has a great firm, if that is the name for it. But he 
wanders incessantly, and his partners take care of his 
affairs. My father says that I shall marry him or end 
my days here." 

"Unless you end his for him!" I cried, indig- 
nantly. 

"Hush!" said she, and trembled violently. "He is 
my father, you know," she added, with sudden earnest- 
ness. 

"But you cannot consent " I began. 
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^'Consent!" she interrupted, with a bitter laugh. 
**I will die rather than consent." 

"I mean, you cannot consent to be shut up in this 
valley for ever." 

"If need be, I will," she said in a low voice. 

"There is no need," I whispered. 

"You do not know my father. He is a man of 
iron," she answered, sorrowfully. 

"You do not know my boy. He is a man of his 
word," I replied. 

We were both silent, for we both knew very well 
what our words meant. From such a situation there 
could be but one escape. 

"I think you ought to go now," she said, at last 
"If I were missed it would all be over. But I am 
sorry to let you go, you are so kind. How can you 

let me know " She stopped, with a blush, and 

stooped to raise the lamp from the floor. 

"Can you not meet here to-morrow night, when 
they are asleep?" I suggested, knowing what her ques- 
tion would have been. 

"I will send the same man to you to-morrow even- 
ing, and let you know what is possible," she said. 
"And now I will show you the way out of my house,*' 
she added, with the first faint shadow of a smile. 
With the slight gilt lamp in her hand she went out of 
the little rock chamber, listened a moment, and began 
to descend the steps. 

"But the key?" I asked, following her light foot- 
steps with my heavier tread. 

"It is in the door," she answered, and went on. 

When we reached the bottom, we found it as she 
had said. The servant had left the key on the inside, 
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and with some difficulty I turned the bolts. We stood 
for one moment in the narrow space, where the lowest 
step was set dose against the door. Her eyes flashed 
strangely in the lamplight. 

"How easy it would be!" I said, understanding 
her glance. She nodded, and pushed me gently out 
into the street; and I closed the door, and leaned 
against it as she locked it. 

"Good-night," she said from the other side, and I 
put my mouth to the key-hole. " Good-night. Courage ! " 
I answered. I could hear her lightly mounting the 
stone steps. It seemed wonderful to me that she 
should not be afraid to go back alone. But love 
makes people brave. 

The moon had risen higher during the time I had 
been within, and I strolled round the base of the rock, 
lighting a cigar as I went. The terrible adventure I 
had dreaded was now over, and I felt myself again. 
In truth, it was a curious thing to happen to a man of 
my years and my habits; but the things I had heard 
had so much absorbed my attention that, while the 
interview lasted, I had forgotten the strange manner of 
the meeting. I was horrified at the extent of the girl's 
misery, more felt than understood from her brief de- 
scription and passionate outbreaks. There is no mis- 
taking the strength of a suffering that wastes and con- 
sumes the mortal part of us as wax melts at the fi>^ 

And Benoni — -the villain! He had written to s^k 
Hedwig in marriage before he came to see me in 
Rome. There was something fiendish in his almost in- 
viting me to see his triumph, and I cursed him as 1 
kicked the loose stones in the ioa.A V^^ xwj >asia:r% 
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shoes. So he was a banker, as well as a musician and 
a wanderer. Who would have thought it? 

"One thing is clear," I said to myself, as I went to 
bed: "unless something is done immediately, that poor 
girl will consume herself and die." And all that night 
her poor thin face and staring eyes were in my 
dreams; so that I woke up several .times, thinking I 
was trying to comfort her, and could not. But toward 
dawn I felt sure that Nino was coming, and that all 
would be well. 

I was chatting with my* old landlady the next 
morning, and smoking to pass the time, when there 
was suddenly a commotion in the street. That is to 
say, some one was arriving, and all the little children 
turned out in a body to run after the stranger, while 
the old women came to their doors with their knitting, 
and squinted under the bright sunlight to see what 
was the matter. 

It was Nino, of course — my own boy, riding on a 
stout mule, with a countryman by his side upon an- 
other. He was dressed in plain gray clothes, and 
wore high boots. His great felt hat drooped half 
across his face, and hid his eyes from me; but there 
was no mistaking the stem square jaw and the dose 
qifen lips. I ran toward him and called him by name. 
In a moment he was off his beast, and we embraced 
tc^^derly. 

"Have you seen her?" were the first words he 
spoke. I nodded, and hurried him into the house 
where I lived, fearful lest some mischance should 
bring the party from the castle riding by. He sent his 
man with the mules to the inn, and when we were at 
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last alone together he threw himself into a chair, and 
took off his hat 

Nino too was changed in the two months that had 
passed. He had travelled far, had sung lustily, and 
had been applauded to the skies; and he had seen 
the great world. But there wis more than all that in 
his face. There, were lines of care and of thought 
that well became his masculine features. There was a 
something in his look that told of a set purpose, and 
there was a light in his dark eyes that spoke a world 
of warning to any one who might dare to thwart him. 
But he seemed thinner, and his cheeks were as white 
as the paper I write on. 

Some men are born masters, and never once relax 
the authority they exercise on those around them. 
Nino has always commanded me, as he seems to com- 
mand everybody else, in the fewest words possible. 
But he is so true and honest and brave that all who 
know him love him; and that is «nore than can be 
said for most artists. As he sat in his chair, hesitat- 
ing what question to ask first, or waiting for me to 
speak, I thought that if Hedwig von Lira had searched 
the whole world for a man able to deliver her from 
her cruel father and from her hated lover she could 
have chosen no better champion than Nino Cardegna, 
the singer. Of course you all say that I am infatuated 
with the boy, and that I helped him to do a reckless 
thing, simply because I was blinded by my fondness. 
But I maintain, and shall ever hold, that Nino did 
right in this matter, and I am telling my story merely 
in order that honest men may judge. 

He sat by the window, and the sun poured 
through the panes upon his curling la.m>\i\'s»^x'a;N'^i^^>5x'^ 
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dress, and his dusty boots. The woman of the house 
brought in some wine and water; but he only sipped 
the water, and would not touch the wine. 

"You are a dear kind father to me," he said, put- 
ting out his hand from where he sat, "and before we 
talk I must tell you how much I thank you." Simple 
words, as they look on paper; but another man could 
not have said so much in an hour as his voice and 
look told me. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

"Nino mio," I began, "I saw the contessina last 
night. She is in a very dramatic and desperate situa- 
tion. But she greets you, and looks to you to save 
her from her troubles." Nino's face was calm, but his 
voice trembled a little as he answered: 

"Tell me quickly, please, what the troubles are." 
"Softly — I will tell you all about it You must 
know that your friend Benoni is a traitor to you, and 
is here. Do not look astonished. He has made up 
his mind to marry the contessina, and she says she will 
die rather than take him, which is quite right of her." 
At the latter piece of news Nino sprang from his chair. 
"You do not seriously mean that her father is try- 
ing to make her marry Benoni?" he cried. 

"It is infamous, my dear boy; but it is true." 
"Infamous! I should think you could find a 
stronger word. How did you learn this?" I detailed 
the circumstances of our meeting on the previous night. 
While I talked Nino listened with intense interest, and 
his face changed its look from anger to pity, and from 
pity to horror. When I had finished, he was silent. 
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"You can see for yourself," I said, "that the case 
is urgent." 

"I will take, her away," said Nino, at last "It will 
be very unpleasant for the count. He would have 
been wiser to allow her to have her own way." 

"Do nothing rash, Nino mio. Consider a little 
what the consequences would be if you were caught in 
the act of violently carrying off the daughter of a man 
as powerful as Von Lira." 

"Bah! You talk of his power as though we lived 
under the Colonnesi and the Orsini, instead of under 
a free monarchy. If I am once married to her, what 
have I to fear? Do you think the count would go to 
law about his daughter's reputation? Or do you sup- 
pose he would try to murder me?" 

' "I would do both, in his place," I answered. "But 
perhaps you are right and he will )deld when he sees 
that he is outwitted. Think again, and suppose that 
the contessina herself objects to such a step." 

"That is a different matter. She shall do nothing 
save by her own free will. You do not imagine I 
would try to take her away unless she were willing?" 
He sat down again beside me, and affectionately laid 
one hand on my shoulder. 

"Women, Nino, are women," I remarked. 

"Unless they are angels," he assented. 

"Keep the angels for Paradise, and beware of tak- 
ing them into consideration in this working-day world. 
I have often told you, my boy, that I am older than 
you." 

"As if I doubted that!" he laughed. 

"Very well. I know something about women. ^^ 
hundred women will tell you t\v3l >i!!ae^ ^^ x^^^ "^ 
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flee with you; but not more than one in the hundred 
will really leave everything and follow you to the end 
of the world when the moment comes for running 
away. They always make a fuss at the last, and say 
it is too dangerous, and you may be caught. That is 
the way of them. You will be quite ready with a 
ladder of ropes, like one of Boccaccio's men, and a roll 
of banknotes for the journey, and smelling-salts, and a 
cushion for the puppy dog, and a separate conveyance 
for the maid, just according to the directions she has 
given you; then, at the very last, she will perhaps say 
that she is afraid of hurting her father's feelings by 
leaving him without any warning. Be careful, Nino!" 

"As for that," he answered, sullenly enough, "if 
she will not, she will not; and I would not attempt to 
persuade her against her inclination. But unless you 
have very much exaggerated what you saw in her face, 
she will be ready at five minutes' notice. It must be 
very like hell, up there in that castle, I should think." 

"Messer Diavolo, who rules over the house, will 
not let his prey escape him so easily as you think." 

"Her father?" he asked. 

"No; Benoni. There is no creature so relentless 
as an old man in pursuit of a young woman." 

"I am not afraid of Benoni." 

"You need not be afraid of her father," said I, 
laughing. "He is lame, and cannot run after you." I 
do not know why it is that we Romans laugh at lame 
people; we are sorry for them, of course, as w^ are for 
other cripples. 

"There is something more than fear in the matter," 
said Nino, seriously. "It is a great thing to have 
upon one's soul." 
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''What?" I asked. 

"To take a daughter away from her father without 
his consent, — or at least without consulting him. I would 
not like to do it." 

"Do you mean to ask the old gentleman's consent 
before eloping with his daughter? You are a little 
donkey, Nino, upon my word." 

"Donkey, or anything else you like, but I will act 
like a galantuomo. I will see the count, and ask him 
once more whether he is willing to let his daughter 
marry me. If not, so much the worse; he will be 
warned." 

"Look here, Nino," I said, astonished at the idea, 
"I have taught you a little logic. Suppose you meant 
to steal a horse instead of a woman. Would you go 
to the owner of the horse, with your hat in your hand, 
and say, *I trust your worship will not be offended if 
I steal this horse, which seems to be a good animal 
and pleases me;' and then would you expect him to 
allow you to steal his horse?" 

"Sor Comelio, the case is not the same. Women 
have a right to be free, and to marry 'whom they 
please; but horses are slaves. However, as I am not 
a thief, I would certainly ask the man for the horse; 
and if he refused it, and I conceived that I had a 
right to have it, I would take it by force and not by 
stealth." 

"It appears to me that if you meant to get posses- 
sion of what was not yours you might as well get it in 
the easiest possible way," I objected. "But we need 
not argue the case. There is a much better reason 
why you should not consult the count" 

"I do not believe it," said Nino, ^\.\33cy\>Qrr^ , 
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"Nevertheless, it is so. The Contessina di Lira is 
desperately unhappy, and if nothing is done she may 
die. Young women have died of broken hearts before 
now. You have no right to endanger her life by risk- 
ing failure. Answer me that, if you can, and I will 
grant you are a cunning sophist, but not a good lover." 

"There is reason in what you say now," he an- 
swered. "I had not thought of that desperateness of 
the case which you speak of. You have seen her." 
He buried his face in his hand, and seemed to be 
thinking. 

"Yes, I have seen her, and I wish you had been 
in my place. You would think differently about asking 
her father's leave to rescue her." From having been 
anxious to prevent anything rash, it seemed that I was 
now urging him into tiie very jaws of danger. I think 
that Hedwig's face was before me, as it had been in 
reality on the previous evening. "As Curione said to 
Caesar, delay is injurious to any one who is fully pre- 
pared for action. I remember also to have read some- 
where that such waste of time in diplomacy and palaver- 
ing is the favourite resource of feeble and timid minds, 
who regard the use of dilatory and ambiguous measures 
as an evidence of the most admirable and consummate 
prudence." 

"Oh, you need not use so much learning with me," 
said Nino. "I assure you that I will be neither dila- 
tory nor ambiguous. In fact, I will go at once, with- 
out even dusting my boots, and I will say, Give me 
your daughter, if you can; and if you cannot, I will 
still hope to marry her. He will probably say *No,' 
and then I will carry her off. It appears to me that 
is simple enough." 
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"Take my advice, Nino. Carry her off first, and 
ask permission afterwards. It is much better. The 
real master up there is Benoni, I fancy, and not the 
count Benoni is a gentleman who will give you much 
trouble. If you go now to see Hedwig's father, Benoni 
will be present at the interview." Nino was silent, 
and sat stretching his legs before him, his head on 
his breast "Benoni," I continued, "has made up his 
mind to succeed. He has probably taken this fancy 
into his head out of pure wickedness. Perhaps he is 
bored, and really wants a wife. But I believe he is a 
man who delights in cruelty and would as lief break 
the contessina's heart by getting rid of you as by mar- 
rying her." I saw that he was not listening. 

"I have an idea," he said at last. "You are not 
very wise, Messer Comelio, and you counsel me to be 
prudent and to be rash in the same breath." 

"You make very pretty compliments, Sor Nino," 
I answered, tartly. He put out his hand deprecatingly. 

"You are as wise as any man can be who is not 
in love," he said, looking at me with his great eyes. 
"But love is the best counsellor." 

"What is your idea?" I asked, somewhat pacified. 

"You say they ride together every day. Yes — very 
good. The contessina will not ride to-day, partly be- 
cause she will be worn out with fatigue from last night's 
interview, and partly because she will make an effort 
to discover whether I have arrived to-day or not You 
can count on that" 

"I imagine so." 

"Very well," he continued; "in that case, one of 
two things will happen: either the count will ^q q»^ 
alone, or they will all stay at liom<&.^^ 
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"Why will Benoni not go out with the count?" 

"Because Benoni will hope to see Hedwig alone if 
he stays at home, and the count will be very glad to 
give him the opportunity." 

"I think you are right, Nino. You are not so stupid 
as I thought." 

"In war," continued the boy, "a general gains a 
great advantage by separating his adversary's forces. 
If the count goes out alone, I will present myself to 
him in the road, and tell him what I want." 

"Now you are foolish again. You should, on the 
contrary, enter the house when the count is away, and 
take the signorina with you then and there. Before 
he could return you would be miles on the road to 
Rome." 

"In the first place, I tell you once and for all, Sor 
Comelio," he said slowly, "that such an action would 
be dishonourable, and I will not do anything of the 
kind. Moreover, you forget that, if I followed your 
advice, I should find Benoni at home, — the very man 
from whom you think I have everything to fear. No; 
I must give the count one fair chance." I was silent, 
for I saw he was determined, and yet I would not let 
him think I was satisfied. 

The idea of losing an advantage by giving an ^ 
enemy any sort of warning before the attack seemed 
to me novel in the extreme; but I comprehended that 
Nino saw in his scheme a satisfaction to his con- 
science, and smelled in it a musty odour of forgotten 
knight-errantry that he had probably learned to love 
in his theatrical experiences. I had certainly not ex- 
pected that Nino Cardegna, the peasant child, would 
turn out to be the pink of chivalry and the mirror of 
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honour. But I could not help admiring his courage, 
and wondering if it would not play him false at the 
perilous moment. I did not half know him then, though 
he had been with me for so many years. But I was 
very anxious to ascertain from him what he meant to do, 
for I feared that his bold action would make trouble, 
and I had visions of the count and Benoni together 
taking sudden and summary vengeance on myself. 

"Nino," I said, "I have made great sacrifices to 
help you in finding these people," — I would not tell 
him I had sold my vineyard to make preparations for 
a longer journey, though he has since found it out, — 
"but if you are going to do anything rash I will get 
on my little ass and ride a few miles from the village 
until it is over." Nino laughed aloud. 

"My dear professor," he said, "do not- be afraid. 
I will give you plenty of time to get out of the way. 
Meanwhile, the contessina is certain to send the con- 
fidential servant of whom you speak to give me in- 
structions. If I am not here, you ought to be, in order 
to receive the message. Now listen to me." 

I prepared to be attentive and to hear his scheme. 
I was by no means expecting the plan he proposed. 

"The count may take it into his head to ride at a 
different hour, if he rides alone," he began. "I will 
therefore have my mule saddled now, and will station 
my man — a countryman from Subiaco and good for 
any devilry — in some place where he can watch the 
entrance to the house, or the castle, or whatever you 
call this place. So soon as he sees the count come 
out he will call me. As a man can ride in only one 
of two directions in this valley, I s\vaX!L \i«n^ ^J^a Nx^nSs^ss; 
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whatever in meeting the old gentleman, even if I can- 
not overtake him with my mule." 

"Have you any arms, Nino?" 

"No. I do not want weapons to face an old man 
in broad daylight; and he is too much of a soldier to 
attack me if I am defenceless. If the servant comes 
after I am gone, you must remember every detail of 
what he says, and you must also arrange a little matter 
with him. Here is money, as much as will keep any 
Roman servant quiet. The man will be rich before we 
have done with him. I will write a letter which he must 
deliver; but he must also know what he has to do. 

"At twelve o'clock to-night the contessina must 
positively be at the door of the staircase by which you 
entered yesterday. Positively — do you understand? She 
will then choose for herself between what she is suffer- 
ing now and flight with me. If she chooses to fly, my 
mules and my countryman will be ready. The servant 
who admits me had better make the best of his way 
to Rome, with the money he has got. There will be 
difficulties in the way of getting the contessina to the 
staircase, especially as the count will be in a towering 
passion with me, and will not sleep much. But he 
will not have the smallest idea that I shall act so sud- 
denly, and he will fancy that when once his daughter 
is safe within the walls for the night she will not 
think of escaping. I do not believe he even knows of 
the existence of this staircase. At all events, it appears 
from your success in bribing the first man you met, 
that the servants are devoted to her interests and 
their own, and not at all to those of her father." 

"I cannot conceive, Nino," said I, "why you do 
not put this bold plan into execution without seeing 
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the count first, and making the whole thing so dangerous. 
If he takes alarm in the night, he will catch you fast 
enough on his good horses before you are at Trevi." 

"I am determined to act as I propose," said Nino, 
"because it is a thousand times more honourable, and 
because I am certain that the contessina would not 
have me act otherwise. She will also see for herself 
that flight is best; for I am sure the count will make 
a scene of some kind when he comes home from 
meeting me. If she knows she can escape to-night she 
will not suffer from what he has to say; but she will 
understand that without the prospect of fireedom she 
would suffer very much." 

"Where did you learn to understand women, my 
boy?" I asked. 

"I do not understand women in general," he 
answered, "but I understand very well the only woman 
who exists for me personally. I know that she is the 
soul of honour, and that at the same time she has 
enough common sense to perceive the circumstances 
of her situation." 

"But how will you make sure of not being over- 
taken?" I objected, making a last feeble stand against 
his plan. 

"That is simple enough. My countryman from 
Subiaco knows every inch of these hills. He says that 
the pass above Fillettino is impracticable for any 
animals save men, mules, and donkeys. A horse would 
roll down at every turn. My mules are the best of 
their kind, and there are none like them here. By 
sunrise I shall be over the Serra and well on the way 
to Ceprano, or whatever place I may choose for joining 
the railroad." 
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"And I? Will you leave me here to be murdered 
by that Prussian devil?" I asked in some alarm. 

"Why, no, padre mio. If you like, you can start 
for Rome at sunset, or as soon as I return from meeting 
the count; or you can get on your donkey and go up 
the pass, where we shall overtake you. Nobody will 
harm you, in your disguise, and your donkey is even 
more sure-footed than my mules. It will be a bright 
night, too, for the moon is full." 

"Well, well, Nino," said I at last, "I suppose you 
will have your own way, as you always do in the world. 
And if it must be so, I will go up the pass alone, for 
I am not afraid at all. It would be against all the 
proprieties that you should be riding through a wild 
country alone at night with the young lady you intend 
to marry; and if I go with you there will be nothing 
to be said, for I am a very proper person, and hold a 
responsible position in Rome. But for charity's sake, 
do not undertake anything of this kind again " 

"Again?" exclaimed Nino, in surprise. "Do you 
expect me to spend my life in getting married, — not 
to say in eloping?" 

"Well, I trust that you will have enough of it this 
time." 

"I cannot conceive that when a man has once 
married the woman he loves he should ever look at 
another," said Nino, gravely. 

"You are a most blessed fellow," I exclaimed. 

Nino found my writing materials, which consisted 
of a bad steel pen, some coarse ruled paper, and a 
wretched little saucer of ink, and began writing an 
epistle to the contessina. I watched him as he wrote, 
and I smoked a little to pass the time. As I looked 
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at him I came to the conclusion that to-day, at least, 
he was handsome. His thick hair curled about his 
head, and his white skin was as pale and clear as 
milk. I thought that his complexion had grown less 
dark than it used to be, perhaps from being so much 
in the theatre at night. That takes the dark blood 
out of the cheeks. But any woman would have looked 
twice at him. Besides, there was, as there is now, a 
certain marvellous neatness and spotlessness about his 
dress; but for his dusty boots you would not have 
guessed he had been travelling. Poor Nino! When 
he had not a penny in the world but what he earned 
by copying music, he used to spend it all with the 
washerwoman, so that Mariuccia was often horrified, 
and I reproved him for the extravagance. 

At last he finished writing, and put his letter into 
the only envelope there was leftu He gave it to me, 
and said he would go out and order his mules to be 
ready. 

"I may be gone all day," he said, "and I may re- 
turn in a few hours. I cannot tell. In any case, wait 
for me, and give the letter and all the instructions to 
the man, if he comes." Then he thanked me once 
more very affectionately, and having embraced me he 
went out. 

I watched from the window, and he looked up and 
waved his hand. I remember it very distinctly — just 
how he looked. His face was paler than ever, his 
lips were close set, though they smiled, and his eyes 
were sad. He is an incomprehensible boy — he al- 
ways was. 

I was left alone, with plenty of time for meditatiotk^ 
and I assure you my reflections -wet^ woV ^^-asax^Js-. ^ 
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love, love, what madness you drive us into, by day 
and night! Surely it is better to be a sober professor 
of philosophy than to be in love, ever so wildly, or 
sorrowfully, or happily. I do not wonder that a parcel 
of idiots have tried to prove that Dante loved philo- 
sophy and called it Beatrice. He would have been a 
sober professor, if that were true, and a happier man. 
But I am sure it is not true, for I was once in love 
myself. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

It fell out as Nino had anticipated, and when he 
told me all the details, some time afterwards, it struck 
me that he had shown an uncommon degree of intel- 
ligence in predicting that the old count would ride 
alone that day. He had, indeed, so made his arrange- 
ments that even if the whole party had come out to- 
gether nothing worse would have occurred than a 
postponement of the interview he sought. But he was 
destined to get what he wanted that very day, namely, 
an opportunity of speaking with Von Lira alone. 

It was twelve o'clock when he left me, and the 
mid-day bell was ringing from the church, while the 
people bustled about, getting their food. Every old 
woman had a piece of com cake, and the ragged 
children got what they could, gathering the crumbs in 
their mothers' aprons. A few rough fellows who were 
not away at work in the valley mimched the maize 
bread with a leek and a bit of salt fish, and some of 
them had oil on it. Our mountain people eat scarcely 
anything else, unless it be a little meat on holidays, 
or an egg when the hens are laying. But they laugh 
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and chatter over the coarse fare, and drink a little 
wine when they can get it. Just now, however, was 
the season for fasting, being the end of Holy Week, 
and the people made a virtue of necessity, and kept 
their eggs and their wine for Easter. 

When Nino went out he found his countryman, 
and explained to him what he was to do. The man 
saddled one of the mules and put himself on the 
watch, while Nino sat by the fire in the quaint old inn 
and ate some bread. It was the end of March when 
these things happened, and a little fire was grateful, 
though one could do very well without it. He spread 
his hands to the flame of the sticks, as he sat on the 
wooden settle by the old hearth, and he slowly gnawed 
his corn cake, as though a week before he had not 
been a great man in Paris, dining sumptuously with 
famous people. He was not thinking of that. He 
was looking in the flame for a fair face that he saw 
continually before him, day and night. He expected 
to wait a long time, — some hours, perhaps. 

Twenty minutes had not elapsed, however, before 
his man came breathless through the door, calling to 
him to come at once; for the solitary rider had gone 
out, as was expected, and at a pace that would soon 
take him out of sight. Nino threw his com bread to 
a hungry dog that yelped as it hit him, and then fast- 
ened on it like a beast of prey. 

In the twinkling of an eye he and his man were 
out of the inn. As they ran to the place where the 
mule was tied to an old ring in the crumbling wall of 
a half-ruined house near to the ascent to the castle^ 
the man told Nino that the fine ger^tkiTaasv V-a.^ xv^^^^^^ 
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toward Trevi, down the valley. Nino mounted, and 
hastened in the same direction. 

As he rode he reflected that it would be wiser to 
meet the count on his return, and pass him after the 
interview, as though going away from Fillettino. It 
would be a little harder for the mule; but such an 
animal, used to bearing enormous burdens for twelve 
hours at a stretch, could well carry Nino only a few 
miles of good road before sunset, and yet be fresh 
again by midnight. One of those great sleek mules, 
if good-tempered, will tire three horses, and never feel 
the worse for it. He therefore let the beast go her 
own pace along the road to Trevi, winding by the 
brink of the rushing torrent: sometimes beneath great 
overhanging cliffs, sometimes through bits of cultivated 
land, where the valley widens; and now and then pass- 
ing under some beech-trees, still naked and skeleton- 
like in the bright March air. 

But Nino rode many miles, as he thought, without 
meeting the count, dangling his feet out of the stir- 
rups, and humming snatches of song to himself to pass 
the time. He looked at his watch, — a beautiful gold 
one, given him by a very great personage in Paris, — 
and it was half past two o'clock. Then, to avoid tir- 
ing his mule, he got off" and sat by a tree, at a place 
where he could see far along the road. But three 
o'clock came, and a quarter past, and he began to fear 
that the count had gone all the way to Trevi. Indeed, 
Trevi could not be very far off", he thought So he 
mounted again, and paced down the valley. He says 
that in all that time he never thought once of what he 
should say to the count when he met him, having 
determined in his mind once and for all what was to 
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be asked; to which the only answer must be "yes" or 
"no." 

At last, before he reached the turn in the valley, 
and just as the sun was passing down behind the high 
mountains on the left, beyond the stream, he saw the 
man he had come out to meet, not a hundred yards 
away, riding toward him on his great horse, at a foot 
pace. It was the count, and he seemed lost in thought, 
for his head was bent on his breast, and the reins 
hung carelessly loose from his hand. He did not raise 
his eyes until he was close to Nino, who took off his 
hat and pulled up short. 

The old count was evidently very much surprised, 
for he suddenly straightened himself in his saddle, 
with a sort of jerk, and glared savagely at Nino; his 
wooden features appearing to lose colour, and his long 
moustache standing out and bristling. He also reined 
in his horse, and the pair sat on their beasts, not five 
yards apart, eying each other like a pair of duelists. 
Nino was the first to speak, for he was prepared. 

"Good day, Signor Conte," he said, as calmly as 
he could. "You have not forgotten me, I am sure." 
Lira looked more and more amazed as he observed 
the cool courtesy with which he was accosted. But 
his polite manner did not desert him even then, for 
he raised his hat. 

"Good-day," he said, briefly, and made his horse 
move on. He was too proud to put the animal to a 
brisker pace than a walk, lest he should seem to avoid 
an enemy. But Nino turned his mule at the same time. 

"Pardon the liberty, sir," he said, "but I would 
take advantage of this opportunity to have a few words 
with you." 
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"It is a liberty, as you say, sir," replied Lira, stiffly, 
and looking straight before him. "But since you have 
met me, say what you have to say quickly." He talked 
in the same curious constructions as formerly, but I 
will spare you the grammatical vagaries. 

"Some time has elapsed," continued Nino, "since 
our unfortunate encounter. I have been in Paris, where 
I have had more than common success in my profes- 
sion. From being a very poor teacher of ItaHan to the 
signorina, your daughter, I am become an exceedingly 
prosperous artist My character is blameless and free 
from all stain, in spite of the sad business in which 
we were both concerned, and of which you knew the 
truth from the dead lady's own lips." 

"What then?" growled Lira, who had listened 
grimly, and was fast losing his temper. "What then? 
Do you suppose, Signor Cardegna, that I am still 
interested in your comings and goings?" 

"The sequel to what I have told you, sir," answered 
Nino, bowing again, and looking very grave, "is that I 
once more most respectfully and honestly ask you to 
give me the hand of your daughter, the Signorina 
Hedwig von Lira." 

The hot blood flushed the old soldier's hard features 
to the roots of his gray hair, and his voice trembled 
as he answered: 

"Do you intend to insult me, sir? If so, this quiet 
road is a favourable spot for settling the question. It 
shall never be said that an officer in the service of his 
majesty the King and Emperor refused to fight with 
any one, — with his tailor, if need be." He reined his 
horse from Nino's side, and eyed him fiercely. 

"Si^or Conte," answered Nino, calmly, "nothing 
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could be further from my thoughts than to insult you, 
or to treat you in any way with disrespect. And I will 
not acknowledge that an)rthing you can say can convey 
an insult to myself." Lira smiled in a sardonic fashion. 
"But," added Nino, "if it would give you any pleasure 
to fight, and if you have weapons, I shall be happy to 
oblige you. It is a quiet spot, as you say, and it shall 
never be said that an Italian artist refused to fight a 
German soldier." 

"I have two pistols in my holsters," said Lira, with 
a smile. "The roads are not safe, and I always carry 
them." 

"Then, sir, be good enough to select one and to 
give me the other, and we will at once proceed to 
business." 

The count's manner changed. He looked grave. 

"I have the pistols, Signor Cardegna, but I do not 
desire to use them. Your readiness satisfies me that 
you are in earnest, and we will therefore not fight for 
amusement. I need not defend myself from any charge 
of unwillingness, I believe," he added, proudly. 

"In that case, sir," said Nino, "and since we have 
convinced each other that we are serious and desire to 
be courteous, let us converse calmly." 

"Have you anything more to say?" asked the 
count, once more allowing his horse to pace along the 
dusty road, while Nino's mule walked by his side. 

"I have this to say, Signor Conte," answered Nino: 
"that I shall not desist from desiring the honour of 
marrying your daughter, if you refuse me a hundred 
times. I wish to put it to you whether, with youth, 
some talent, — I speak modestly, — and the prospect of 
a plentiful income, I am not as TjeW c^-siJcvSv^^ \a ^^^x& 
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to the alliance as Baron Benoni, who has old age, 
much talent, an enormous fortune, and the benefit of 
the Jewish faith into the bargain." 

The count winced palpably at the mention of 
Benoni's religion. No people are more insanely pre- 
judiced against the Hebrew race than the Germans. 
They indeed maintain that they have greater cause 
than others, but it always appears to me that they are 
unreasonable about it. Benoni chanced to be a Jew, 
but his peculiarities would have been the same had he 
been a Christian or an American. There is only one 
Ahasuerus Benoni in the world. 

"There is no question of Baron Benoni here," said 
the count severely, but hurriedly. "Your observations 
are beside the mark. The objections to the alliance, 
as you call it, are that you are a man of the people, — 
I do not desire to offend you, — a plebeian, in fact; 
you are also a man of uncertain fortune, like all singers; 
and lastly, you are an artist. I trust you will consider 
these points as a sufficient reason for my declining the 
honour you propose." 

"I will only say," returned Nino, "that I venture 
to consider your reasons insufficient, though I do not 
question your decision. Baron Benoni was ennobled 
for a loan made to a government in difficulties; he 
was, by his own account, a shoemaker by early occupa- 
tion, and a strolling musician — a great artist if you like 
— by the profession he adopted." 

"I never heard these facts," said Lira, "and I 
suspect that you have been misinformed. But I do not 
wish to continue the discussion of the subject." 

Nino says that after the incident of the pistols the 
interview passed without the slightest approach to ill- 
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temper on either side. They both felt that if they dis- 
agreed they were prepared to settle their difficuhies 
then and there, witiout any further ado. 

"Then, sir, before we part, permit me to call your 
attention to a matter which must be of importance to 
you," said Nino. "I refer to the happiness of the 
Signorina di Lira. In spite of your refusal of my 
offer, you will understand that the welfare of that lady 
must always be to me of the greatest importance." 

Lira bowed his head stiffly, and seemed inclined 
to speak, but changed his mind, and held his tongue, 
to see what Nino would say. 

"You will comprehend, I am sure," continued the 
latter, "that in the course of those months, during 
which I was so far honoured as to be of service to the 
contessina, I had opportunities of observing her re- 
markably gifted intelligence. I am now credibly in- 
formed that she is suffering from ill health. I have 
not seen her, nor made any attempt to see her, as you 
might have supposed, but I have an acquaintance in 
Fillettino who has seen her pass his door daily. Allow 
me to remark that a mind of such rare qualities must 
grow sick if driven to feed upon itself in solitude. I 
would respectfully suggest .that some gayer residence 
than Fillettino would be a sovereign remedy for her 
illness." 

"Your tone and manner," replied the count, "forbid 
my resenting your interference. I have no reason to 
doubt your affection for my daughter, but I must re- 
quest you to abandon all idea of changing my designs. 
If I choose to bring my daughter to a true sense of 
her position by somewhat rigorous methods, it is be- 
cause I am aware that the frailty oi x^^MVa5C\<3^ 'socl- 
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passes the frailty of woman. I will say this to your 
credit, sir, that if she has not disgraced herself, it has 
been in some measure because you wisely forbore from 
pressing your suit while you were received as an in- 
structor beneath my roof. I am only doing my duty 
in trying to make her understand that her good name 
has been seriously exposed, and that the best repara- 
tion she can make lies in following my wishes, and ac- 
cepting the honourable and advantageous marriage I 
have provided for her. I trust that this explanation, 
which I am happy to say has been conducted with the 
strictest propriety, will be final, and that you will at 
once desist from any further attempts toward persuad- 
ing me to consent to a union that I disapprove." 

Lira once more stopped his horse in the road, and 
taking off his hat bowed to Nino. 

"And I, sir," said Nino, no less courteously, "am 
obliged to you for your clearly expressed answer. I 
shall never cease to regret your decision, and so long 
as I live I shall hope that you may change your mind^ 
Good-day, Signor Conte," and he bowed to his saddle. 

"Good-day, Signor Cardegna." So they parted: 
the count heading homeward toward Fillettino, and 
Nino turning back toward Trevi. 

By this manoeuvre he conveyed to the count's mind 
the impression that he had been to Fillettino for the 
day, and was returning to Trevi for the evening; and 
in reality the success of his enterprise, since his repre- 
sentations had failed, must depend upon Hedwig's 
being comparatively free during the ensuing night. He 
determined to wait by the roadside until it should be 
dark, allowing his mule to crop whatever poor grass 
she could find at this season, and thus giving the count 
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time to reach Fillettino, even at the most leisurely 
pace. 

He sat down upon the root of a tree, and allowed 
his mule to graze at liberty. It was already growing 
dark in the valley; for between the long speeches of 
civility the two had employed and the frequent pauses 
in the interview, the meeting had lasted the greater 
part of an hour. 

Nino says that while he waited he reviewed his 
past life and his present situation. 

Indeed, since he had made his first appearance in 
the theatre, three months before, events had crowded 
thick and fast in his life. The first sensation of a 
great public success is strange to one who has long 
been accustomed to live unnoticed and unhonoured by 
the world. It is at first incomprehensible that one 
should have suddenly grown to be an object of interest 
and curiosity to one's fellow-creatures, after hav- 
ing been so long a looker-on. At first a man does not 
realise that the thing he has laboured over, and studied, 
and worked on, can be actually anything remarkable. 
The production of the everyday task has long grown 
a habit, and the details which the artist grows to 
admire and love so earnestly have each brought 
with them their own reward. Every difficulty van- 
quished, every image of beauty embodied, every new 
facility of skill acquired, has been itself a real and 
enduring satisfaction for its own sake, and for the sake 
of its fitness to the whole, — the beautiful perfect whole 
he has conceived. 

But he must necessarily forget, if he loves his work, 
that those who come after, and are to see the ex^re^ 
sion of his thought, or hear ftve lasc&X&x^ Oi^ \iN& 's.^-ws^n 
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see or hear it all at once; so that the assemblage of 
the lesser beauties, over each of which the artist has 
had great joy, must produce a suddenly multiplied im- 
pression upon the understanding of the outside world, 
which sees first the embodiment of the thought, and 
has then the after-pleasure of appreciating the details. 
The hearer is thrilled with a sense of impassioned 
beauty, which the singer may perhaps feel when he 
first conceives the interpretation of the printed notes, 
but which goes ever farther from him as he strives to 
approach it and realise it; and so his admiration for 
his own song is lost in dissatisfaction with the failings 
which others have not time to see. 

Before he is aware of the change, a singer has be- 
come famous, and all men are striving for a sight of 
him, or a hearing. There are a few like Nino, whose 
head was not turned at all by the flattery and the 
praise, being occupied with other things. As he sat 
by the roadside, he thought of the many nights when 
the house rang with cheers and cries and all manner 
of applause; and he remembered how, each time he 
looked his audience in the face, he had searched for 
the one face of all faces that he cared to see, and had 
searched in vain. 

He seemed now to understand that it was his 
honest-hearted love for the fair northern girl that had 
protected him from caring for the outer world, and he 
now realised what the outer world was. He fancied 
to himself what his first three months of brilliant suc- 
cess might have been, in Rome and Paris, if he had 
not been bound by some strong tie of the heart to 
keep him serious and thoughtful. He thought of the 
women who had smiled upon him, and of the invita- 
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tions that had besieged him, and of the consternation 
that had manifested itself when he declared his inten- 
tion of retiring to Rome, after his brilliant engagement 
in Paris, without signing any further contract. 

Then came the rapid journey, the excitement, the 
day in Rome, the difficulties of finding Fillettino; and 
at last he was here, sitting by the roadside, and wait- 
ing for it to be time to carry into execution the bold 
scheme he had set before him. His conscience was 
at rest, for he now felt that he had done all that the 
most scrupulous honour could exact of him. He had 
returned in the midst of his success to make an honour- 
able ofier of marriage, and he had been refused, — be- 
cause he was a plebeian, forsooth! And he knew also 
that the woman he loved was breaking her heart for 
him. 

"What wonder that he set his teeth, and said to 
himself that she should be his, at any price! Nino 
has no absurd ideas about the ridicule tihat attaches to 
loving a woman, and taking her if necessary. He has 
not been trained up in the heart of the wretched thing 
they call society, which ruined me long ago. What he 
wants he asks for, like a child, and if it is refused, 
and his good heart tells him that he has a right to it, 
he takes it, like a man, or like what a man was in the 
old time before the Englishman discovered that he is 
an ape. Ah, my learned colleagues, we are not so far 
removed from the ancestral monkey but that there is 
serious danger of our shortly returning to that primitive 
and caudal state! And I think that my boy and the 
Prussian officer, as they sat on their beasts and bowed, 
and smiled, and ofiered to fight each other, or to shake 
hands, each desiring to oblige the otbax, VsSiLfc 2. cwss^^^ 
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of knights of the old ages, were a trifle further removed 
from our common gorilla parentage than some of us. 

But it grew dark, and Nino caught his mule and 
rode slowly back to the town, wondering what would 
happen before the sun rose on the other side of the 
world. Now, lest you fail to understand wholly how 
the matter passed, I must tell you a little of what 
took place during the time that Nino was waiting for 
the count, and Hedwig was alone in the castle with 
Baron Benoni. The way I came to know is this: 
Hedwig told the whole story to Nino, and Nino told 
it to me; but many months after that eventful day, 
which I shall always consider as one of the most re- 
markable in my life. It was Good Friday, last year, and 
you may find out the day of the month for yourselves. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

As Nino had guessed, the count was glad of a 
chance to leave his daughter alone with Benoni, and 
it was for this reason that he had ridden out so early. 
The baron's originality and extraordinary musical talent 
seemed to Lira gifts which a woman needed only to 
see in order to appreciate, and which might well make 
her forget his snowy locks. During the time of Benoni's 
visit the count had not yet been successful in throwing 
the pair together, for Hedwig's dislike for the baron 
made her exert her tact to the utmost in avoiding his 
society. 

It so happened that Hedwig, rising early, and 
breathing the sweet, cool air from the window of her 
chamber, had seen Nino ride by on his mule, when 
he arrived in the morning. He did not see her, for 
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the Street merely passed the comer of the great pile, 
and it was only by stretching her head far out that 
Hedwig could get a glimpse of it. But it amused her 
to watch the country people going by, with their mules 
and donkeys and hampers, or loads of firewood; and 
she would often lean over the window-sill for half an 
hour at a time gazing at the little stream of mountain 
life, and sometimes weaving small romances of the 
sturdy brown women and Uieir active, dark-browed 
shepherd lovers. Moreover, she fully expected that 
Nino would arrive that day, and had some faint hope 
of seeing him go along the road. So she was rewarded, 
and the sight of the man she loved was the first breath 
of freedom. 

In a great house like the strange abode Lira had 
selected for the seclusion X)f his daughter, it constantly 
occurs that one person is in ignorance of the doings 
of the others; and so it was natural that when Hedwig 
heard the clatter of hoofs in the courtyard, and the 
echoing crash of the great doors as they opened and 
closed, she should think both her father and Benoni 
had ridden away, and would be gone for the morning. 
She would not look out, lest she should see them and 
be seen. 

I cannot tell you exactly what she felt when she 
saw Nino from her lofty window, but she was certainly 
glad with her whole heart. If she had not known of 
his coming from my visit the previous evening, she 
would perhaps have given way to some passionate out- 
burst of happiness; but as it was, the feeling of antici- 
pation, the sweet, false dawn of freedom, together with 
the fact that she was prepared, took from this first 
pleasure all that was overwhelmliig. ^iti^ ^^c^;^ *^^^ 
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that he had come, and that she would soon be saved 
from Benoni; she could not tell how, but she knew it, 
and smiled to herself for the first time in months, as 
she held a bit of jewelry to her slender throat, before 
the glass, wondering whether she had not grown too 
thin and pale to please her lover, who had been courted 
by the beauties of the world since he had left her. 

She was ill, perhaps, and tired. That was why 
she looked pale; but she knew that the first day of 
freedom would make her as beautiful as ever. She 
spent the morning hours in her rooms; but when she 
heard the gates dose, she fancied herself alone in the 
great house, and went down into the sunny courtyard, 
to breathe the air, and to give certain instructions to 
her faithful man. She sent him to my house to speak 
with me; and that was all the message he had, for 
the present. However, he knew well enough what he 
was to do. There was a strong smell of bank-notes in 
the air, and the man kept his nose up. 

Having despatched this important business, Hedwig 
set herself to walk up and down the paved quadrangle, 
on the sunny side. There was a stone bench in a 
warm comer that looked inviting. She entered the 
house and brought out a book, with which she estab- 
lished herself to read. She had often longed to sit 
there in the afternoon and watch the sun creeping 
across the flags, pursued by the shadow, till each small 
bit of moss and blade of grass had received its daily 
portion of warmth. For though the place had been 
cleared and weeded, the tiny green things still grew 
in the chinks of the pavement. In the middle of the 
court was a well, with a cover and yoke of old-fashioned 
pvisted iron, and a pulley to draw the water. The air 
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was bright and fresh outside the castle, but the rever- 
berating rays of the sun made the quiet courtyard 
warm and still. 

Sick with her daily torture of mind, the fair, pale 
girl rested her, at last, and dreaming of liberty drew 
strength from the soft stillness. The book fell on her 
lap, her head leaned back against the rough stones of 
the wall, and gradually, as she watched from beneath 
her half-closed lids the play of the stealing sunlight, 
she fell into a sweet sleep. 

She was soon disturbed by that indescribable un- 
easiness that creeps through our dreams when we are 
asleep in the presence of danger. A weird horror 
possesses us, and makes the objects in the dream ap- 
pear unnatural. Gradually the terror grows on us and 
thrills us, and we wake, with bristling hair and staring 
eyes, to the hideous consciousness of unexpected peril. 

Hedwig started and raised her lids, following the 
direction of her dream. She was not mistaken. Oppo- 
site her stood her arch-horror, Benoni. He leaned 
carelessly against the stone well, and his bright brown 
eyes were riveted upon her. His tall, thin figure was 
clad, as usual, in all the extreme of fashion, and one 
of his long, bony hands toyed with his watch-chain. 
His animated face seemed aglow with the pleasure of 
contemplation, and the sunshine lent a yellow tinge to 
his snowy hair. 

"An exquisite picture, indeed, countess,^' he said, 
without moving. "I trust your dreams were as sweet 
as they looked?" 

"They were sweet, sir," she answered coldly, after 
a moment's pause, during which she looked steadily 
toward him. ^^ 
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"I regret that I should have disturbed them," he 
said, with a deferential bow; and he came and sat by 
her side, treading as lightly as a boy across the flags. 
Hedwig shuddered and drew her dark skirts about 
her as he sat down. 

"You cannot regret it more than I do," she said, 
in tones of ice. She would not take refuge in the 
house, for it would have seemed like an ignominious 
flight. Benoni crossed one leg over the other, and 
asked permission to smoke, which she granted by an 
indifferent motion of her fair head. 

"So we are left all alone to-day, countess," remarked 
Benoni, blowing rings of smoke in the quiet air. 

Hedwig vouchsafed no answer. 

"We are left alone," he repeated, seeing that she 
was silent, "and I make it hereby my business and 
my pleasure to amuse you." 

"You are good, sir. But I thank you. I need no 
entertainment of your devising." 

"That is eminently unfortunate," returned the baron, 
with his imperturbable smile, "for I am universally 
considered to be the most amusing of mortals, — if, 
indeed, I am mortal at all, which I sometimes doubt" 

"Do you reckon yourself with the gods, then?" 
asked Hedwig scornfully. "Which of them are you? 
Jove? Dionysus? Apollo?" 

"Nay, rather Phaethon, who soared too high — 

"Your mythology is at fault, sir, — ^he drove too 
low; and besides, he was not immortal." 

"It is the same. He was wide of the mark, as I 
am. Tell me, countess, are your wits always so ready?" 

"You, at least, will always find them so," she an- 
swered^ bitterly. 
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"You are unkind. You stab my vanity, as you 
have pierced my heart." 

At this speech Hedwig raised her eyebrows and 
stared at him in silence. Any other man would have 
taken the chilling rebuke and left her. Benoni put on 
a sad expression. 

"You used not to hate me as you do now," he said. 

"That is true. I hated you formerly because I 
hated you." 

"And now?" asked Benoni, with a short laugh. 

"I hate you now because I loathe you." She uttered 
this singular saying indifferently, as being part of her 
daily thoughts. 

"You have the courage of your opinions, countess," 
he replied, with a very bitter smile. 

"Yes? It is the only courage a woman need have." 
There was a pause, during which Benoni puffed much 
smoke and stroked his white moustache. Hedwig 
turned over the leaves of her book, as though hinting 
to him to go. But he had no idea of that A man 
who will not go because a woman loathes him will 
certainly not leave her for a hint. 

"Countess," he began again, at last, "will you listen 
to me?" 

"I suppose I must. I presume my father has left 
you here to insult me at your noble leisure." 

"Ah, countess, dear countess," — she shrank away 
from him, — "you should know me better than to believe 
me capable of anything so monstrous. I insult you? 
Gracious heaven! I, who adore you; who worship the 
holy ground whereon you tread; who would preserve 
the precious air you have breathed in vessels of virgin 
crystal; who would give a drop of xa^ Woci^ ^<^"t ^n^x^ 
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word you vouchsafe me, kind or cruel, — ^I, who look 
on you as the only divinity in this desolate heathen 
world, who reverence you and do you daily homage, 
who adore you" 

"You manifest your adoration in a singular manner, 
sir," said Hedwig, interrupting him with something of 
her father's severity. 

"I show it as best I can," the old scoundrel pleaded, 
working himself into a passion of words. "My life, 
my fortune, my name, my honour, — I cast them at 
your feet. For you I will be a hermit, a saint, dwell- 
ing in solitary places and doing good works; or I will 
brave every danger the narrow earth holds, by sea 
and land, for you. What? Am I decrepit, or bent, 
or misshapen, that my white hair should cry out 
against me? Am I hideous, or doting, or half-witted 
as old men are? I am young; I am strong, active, 
enduring. I have all the gifts, for you." 

The baron was speaking French, and perhaps 
these wild praises of himself might pass current in a 
foreign language. But when Nino detailed the con- 
versation to me in our good, simple Italian speech, it 
sounded so amazingly ridiculous that I nearly broke 
my sides with laughing. 

Hedwig laughed also, and so loudly that the foolish 
old man was disconcerted. He had succeeded in amus- 
ing her sooner than he had expected. As I have told 
you, the baron is a most impulsive person, though he 
is poisoned with evil from his head to his heart 

"All women are alike," he said, and his manner 
suddenly changed. 

"I fancy," said Hedwig, recovering from her merri- 
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ment, "that if you address them as you have addressed 
me you will find them very much aiike indeed." 

"What good can women do in the world?" sighed 
Benoni, as though speaking with himself. "You do 
nothing but harm with your cold calculations and your 
bitter jests." Hedwig was silent. "Tell me," he con- 
tinued presently, "if I speak soberly, by the card as it 
were, will you listen to me?" 

"Oh, I have said that I will listen to you!" cried 
Hedwig, losing patience. 

"Hedwig von Lira, I hereby offer you my fortune, 
my name, and myself. I ask you to marry me of your 
own good-will and pleasure." Hedwig once more raised 
her brows. 

"Baron Benoni, I will not marry you, either for 
your fortune, your name, or yourself, — nor for any 
other consideration under heaven. And I will ask 
you not to address me by my Christian name." There 
was a long silence after this speech, and Benoni care- 
fully lighted a second cigarette. Hedwig would have 
risen and entered the house, but she felt safer in the 
free air of the sunny court. As for Benoni, he had no 
intention of going. 

"I suppose you are aware, countess," he said at 
last, coldly eying her, "that your father has set his 
heart upon our union?" 

"I am aware of it" 

"But you are not aware of the consequences of 
your refusal. I am your only chance of freedom. 
Take me, and you have the world at your feet. Re- 
fuse me, and you will languish in this hideous place 
so long as your affectionate father pleases." 

"Do you know my father ^o \\X\\a> '^'o.V ^^^^ 
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Hedwig very proudly, "as to suppose that his daughter 
will ever yield to force?" 

"It is one thing to talk of not )rielding, and it is 
quite another to bear prolonged suffering with con- 
stancy," returned Benoni coolly, as though he were 
discussing a general principle instead of expounding 
to a woman the fate she had to expect if she refused 
to marry him. "I never knew any one who did not 
talk bravely of resisting torture until it was applied. 
Oh, you will be weak at the end, countess, believe me. 
You are weak now; and changed, though perhaps you 
would be better pleased if I did not notice it Yes, 
I smile now, — I laugh. I can afford to. You can be 
merry over me because I love you, but I can be merry 
at what you must suffer if you will not love me. Do 
not look so proud, countess. You know what follows 
pride, if the proverb lies not." 

During this insulting speech Hedwig had risen to 
her feet, and in the act to go she turned and looked 
at him in utter scorn. She could not comprehend the 
nature of a man who could so coldly threaten her. If 
ever any one of us can fathom Benoni's strange cha- 
racter, we may hope to understand that phase of it 
along with the rest He seemed as indifferent to his 
own mistakes and follies as to the sufferings of others. 

"Sir," she said, "whatever may be the will of my 
father, I will not permit you to discuss it, still less to 
hold up his anger as a threat to scare me. You need 
not follow me," she added, as he rose. 

"I will follow you, whether you wish it or not, 
countess," he said, fiercely; and, as she flew across 
the court to the door, he strode swiftly by her side 
hissing his words into her ear. "I will follow you to 
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tell you that I know more of you than you think, and 
I know how little right you have to be so proud. I 
know your lover. I know of your meetings, your com- 
ings and your goings " They reached the door, 

but Benoni barred the way with his long arm, and 
seemed about to lay a hand upon her wrist, so that 
she shrank back against the heavy doorpost, in an 
agony of horror and loathing and wounded pride. "I 
know Cardegna, and I knew the poor baroness who 
killed herself because he basely abandoned her. Ah, 
you never heard the truth before? I trust it is pleasant 
to you. As he left her he has left you. He will never 
come back. I saw him in Paris three weeks ago. I 
could tell tales not fit for your ears. And for him you 
will die in this horrible place unless you consent. For 
him you have thrown away everything, — name, fame, 
and happiness, — unless you will take all these from 
me. Oh, I know, you will cry out that it is untrue; 
but my eyes are good, though you call me old! For 
this treadierous boy, with his curly hair, you have lost 
the only thing that makes woman human, — your repu- 
tation!" And Benoni laughed that horrid laugh of his, 
till the court rang again, as though there were devils 
in every comer, and beneath every eave, and every- 
where. 

People who are loud in their anger are sometimes 
dangerous, for it is genuine while it lasts. People whose 
anger is silent are generally either incapable of honest 
wrath or cowards. But there are some in the world 
whose passion shows itself in few words but strong 
ones, and proceeds instantly to action. 

Hedwig had stood back against the stone casing 
of the entrance, at first, overcome: m\k Vk^t yd&.^x^^ ^^ 

j4 /Haman Singer. ^T 
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what she suffered. But as Benoni laughed she moved 
slowly forwards till she was close to him, and only his 
outstretched arm barred the doorway. 

"Every word you have spoken is a lie, and you 
know it. Let me pass, or I will kill you with my hands!" 

The words came low and distinct to his excited 
ear, like the tolling of a passing bell. Her face must 
have been dreadful to see, and Benoni was suddenly 
fascinated and terrified at the concentrated anger that 
blazed in her blue eyes. His arm dropped to his side, 
and Hedwig passed proudly through the door, in all 
the majesty of innocence, gathering her skirts, lest they 
should touch his feet or any part of him. She never 
hastened her step as she ascended the broad stairs 
within and went to her own little sitting-room, made 
gay with books and flowers and photographs from 
Rome. Nor was her anger followed by any passionate 
outburst of tears. She sat herself down by the window 
and looked out, letting the cool breeze from the open 
casement fan her face. 

Hedwig, too, had passed through a violent scene 
that day, and, having conquered, she sat down to 
think over it. She reflected that Benoni had but used 
the same words to her that she had daily heard from 
her father's lips. False as was their accusation, she 
submitted to hearing her father speak them, for she 
had no knowledge of their import, and only thought 
him cruelly hard with her. But that a stranger — above 
all, a man who aspired, or pretended to aspire, to her 
hand — should attempt to usurp the same authority of 
speech was beyond all human endurance. She felt sure 
that her father's anger would all be turned against 
Benoni when he heard her story. 
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As for what her tormentor had said of Nino, she 
could have killed him for saying it, but she knew that 
it was a lie; for she loved Nino with all her heart, and 
no one can love wholly without trusting wholly. There- 
fore she put away the evil suggestion from herself, and 
loaded all its burden of treachery upon Benoni. 

How long she sat by the window, compelling her 
strained thoughts into order, no one can tell. It might 
have been an hour, or more, for she had lost the ac- 
count of the hours. She was roused by a knock at 
the door of her sitting-room, and at her bidding the 
man entered who, for the trifling consideration of about 
a thousand francs, first and last, made communication 
possible between Hedwig and myself. 

This man's name is Temistocle, — Themistocles, no 
less. All servants are Themistocles, or Orestes, or 
Joseph, just as all gardeners are called Antonio. Per- 
haps he deserves some description. He is a type, 
short, wiry, and broad-shouldered, with a cunning eye, 
a long, hooked nose, and very plentiful black whiskers, 
surmounted by a perfectly bald crown. His motions 
are servile to the last degree, and he addresses every 
one in authority as "excellency,'* on the principle that 
it is better to give too much titular homage than too 
little. He is as wily as a fox, and so long as you 
have money in your pocket, as faithful as a hound and 
as silent as the grave. I perceive that these are pre- 
cisely the epithets at which the baron scoffed, saying 
that a man can be praised only by comparing him 
with the higher animals, or insulted by comparison 
with himself and his kind. We call a man a fool, an 
idiot, a coward, a liar, a traitor, and many other things 
applicable only to man himself. Howei^x^ \ ^^Ns5^ 
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my description stand, for it is a very good one; and 
Temistocle could be induced, for money, to adapt him- 
self to almost any description, and he certainly had 
earned, at one time or another, most of the titles I 
have enumerated. 

He told me, months afterwards, that when he passed 
through the courtyard, on his way to Hedwig's apart- 
ment, he found Benoni seated on the stone bench, 
smoking a cigarette and gazing into space, so that he 
passed close before him without being noticed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Temistocle closed the door, then opened it again, 
and looked out, after which he finally shut it, and 
seemed satisfied. He advanced with cautious tread to 
where Hedwig sat by the window. 

"Well? What have you done?" she inquired, with- 
out looking at him. It is a hard thing for a proud 
and noble girl to be in the power of a servant The 
man took Nino's letter from his pocket, and handed it 
to her upon his open palm. Hedwig tried hard to 
take it with indifierence, but she acknowledges that 
her fingers trembled and her heart beat fast. 

"I was to deliver a message to your excellency 
from the old gentleman," said Temistocle, coming 
close to her and bending down. 

" Ah ! " said Hedwig, beginning to break the envelope. 

"Yes, excellency. He desired me to say that it was 
absolutely and most indubitably necessary that your ex- 
cellency should be at the little door to-night at twelve 
o'clock. Do not fear, Signora Contessina; we can 
manage it very welL" 
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"I do not wish to know what you advise me to 
fear, or not to fear," answered Hedwig, haughtily; for 
she could not bear to feel that the man should counsel 
her or encourage her. 

"Pardon, excellency; I thought " began Temis- 

tocle humbly; but Hedwig interrupted him. 

"Temistocle," she said, "I have no money to give 
you, as I told you yesterday. But here is another 
stone, like the other. Take it, and arrange this matter 
as best you can." 

Temistocle took the jewel and bowed to the 
ground, eying curiously the little case from which she 
had taken it. 

"I have thought and combined everything," he 
said. "Your excellency will see that it is best you 
should go alone to the staircase; for, as we say, a 
mouse makes less noise than a rat. When you have 
descended, lock the door at the top behind you; and 
when you reach the foot of the staircase, keep that 
door open. I will have brought the old gentleman by 
that time, and you will let me in. I shall go out by 
the great gate." 

"Why not go with me?" inquired Hedwig. 

"Because, your excellency, one person is less likely 
to be seen than two. Your excellency will let me pass 
you. I will mount the staircase, unlock the upper 
door, and change the key to the other side. Then I 
will keep watch, and if any one comes I will lock the 
door and slip away till he is gone." 

"I do not like the plan," said Hedwig. "I would 
rather let myself in from the staircase." 

"But suppose any one were waiting on the inside, 
and saw you come back?" 
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"That is true. Give me the keys, Temistocle, and 
a taper and some matches.' ' 

"Your excellency is a paragon of courage," replied 
the servant, obsequiously. "Since yesterday I have 
carried the keys in my pocket. I will bring you the 
taper this evening." 

"Bring it now. I wish to be ready." 

Temistocle departed on the errand. When he re- 
turned Hedwig ordered him to give a message to her 
father. 

"When the count comes home, ask him to see me," 
she said. Temistocle bowed once more, and was gone. 

Yes, she would see her father, and tell him plainly 
what she had suffered from Benoni. She felt that no 
father, however cruel, would allow his daughter to be 
so treated, and she would detail the conversation to him. 

She had not been able to read Nino's letter, for 
she feared the servant, knowing the writing to be 
Italian and legible to him. Now she hastened to drink 
in its message of love. You cannot suppose that I 
know exactly what he said, but he certainly set forth 
at some length his proposal that she should leave her 
father, and escape with her lover from the bondage in 
which she was now held. He told her modestly of 
his success, in so far as it was necessary that she 
should understand his position. It must have been a 
very eloquent letter, for it nearly persuaded her to a 
step of which she had wildly dreamed, indeed, but 
which in her calmer moments she regarded as im- 
possible. 

The interminable afternoon was drawing to a close, 
and once more she sat by the open window, regardless 
of the increasing cold. Suddenly it all came over her. 
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—the tremendous importance of the step she was 
about to take, if she should take Nino at his word, 
and really break from one life into another. The 
long-restrained tears, that had been bound from flow- 
ing through all Benoni's insults and her own anger, 
trickled silently down her cheek, no longer pale, but 
bright and flushed at the daring thought of freedom. 

At first it seemed far off", as seen in a magician's 
glass. She looked, and saw herself as another person, 
acting a part only half known and half understood. 
But gradually her own individual soul entered into 
the figure of her imagination; her eager heart beat 
fast; she breathed and moved and acted in the future. 
She was descending the dark steps alone, listening 
with supernatural sense of sound for her lover's tread 
without. It came; the door opened, and she was in 
his arms, — in those strong arms that could protect her 
from insult and tyranny and cruel wooing; out in the 
night, on the road, in Rome, married, free, and made 
blessed for ever. On a sudden the artificial imagery 
of her labouring brain fell away, and the thought 
crossed her mind that henceforth she must be an 
orphan. Her father would never speak to her again, 
or ever own for his a daughter that had done such a 
deed. Like icy water poured upon a fevered body, 
the idea chilled her and woke her to reality. 

Did she love her father? She had loved him — 
yes, until she crossed his will. She loved him still, 
when she could be so horror-struck at the thought of 
incurring his lasting anger. Could she bear it? Could 
she find in her lover all that she must renounce of a 
father's care and a father's affection, — stern affection, 
that savoured of the despot, — but C!0^iVi^'^\s^M^''^»ssL^^ 
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The image of her father seemed to take another 
shape, and gradually to assume the form and features 
of the one man of the world whom she hated, con- 
verting itself little by little into Benoni. She hid her 
face in her hands and terror staunched the tears that 
had flown afresh at the thought of orphanhood. 

A knock at the door. She hastily concealed the 
crumpled letter. \ 

"Come in!" she answered, boldly; and her father, 
moving mechanically, with his stick in his hand, 
entered the room. He came as he had dismounted 
from his horse, in his riding boot^ and his broad felt 
hat caught by the same fingers that held the stick. 

"You wished to see me, Hedwig," he said, coldly, 
depositing his hat upon the table. Then, when he 
had slowly sat himself down in an arm-chair, he 
added, "Here I am." Hedwig had risen respectfully, 
and stood before him in the twilight. "What do you 
wish to say?" he asked in German. "You do not 
often honour your father by requesting his society." 

Hedwig stood one moment in silence. Her first 
impulse was to throw herself at his feet and implore 
him to let her marry Nino. The thought swept away 
for the time the remembrance of Benoni and of what 
she had to tell. But a second sufficed to give her the 
mastery of her tongue and memory, which women 
seldom lose completely, even at the most desperate 
moments. 

"I desired to tell you," she said, "that Baron 
Benoni took advantage of your absence to-day to in- 
sult me beyond my endurance." She looked boldly 
into her father's eyes as she spoke. 

"Ah!" said he, with great coolness. "Will you be 
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good enough to light one of those candles on the table, 
and to dose the window?" 

Hedwig obeyed in silence, and once more planted 
herself before him, her slim figure looking ghostly be- 
tween the fading light of the departing day and the 
yellow flame of the candle. 

"You need not assume this theatrical air," said 
Lira, calmly. "I presume you mean that Baron Benoni 
asked you to marry him." 

"Yes, that is one thing, and is an insult in itself," 
replied Hedwig, without changing her position. 

"I suspect that it is the principal thing," remarked 
the count. "Very good; he asked you to marry him. 
He has my full authority to do so. What then?" 

"You are my father," answered Hedwig, stand- 
ing like a statue before him, "and you have the right 
to offer me whom you please for a husband. But 
you have no authority to allow me to be wantonly in- 
sulted." 

"I think that you are out of your mind," said the 
count, with imperturbable equanimity. "You grant 
.that I may propose a suitor to you, and you call it a 
wanton insult when that suitor respectfully asks the 
honour of your hand, merely because he is not young 
enough to suit your romantic tastes, which have been 
fostered by this wretched southern air. It is unfor- 
tunate that my health requires me to reside in Italy. 
Had you enjoyed an orderly Prussian education, you 
would have held different views in regard to filial duty. 
Refuse Baron Benoni as often as you like. I will stay 
here, and so will he, I fancy, until you change your 
mind. I am not tired of this lordly mountain scenery, 
and my health improves daily, W^ caxi ^^^& *^&r. 
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summer and winter, and more summers and winters, 
very comfortably here. If there is anything you would 
like to have brought from Rome, inform me, and I will 
satisfy any reasonable request." 

"The baron has already had the audacity to in- 
form me that you would keep me a prisoner until I 
should marry him," said Hedwig; and her voice 
trembled as she remembered how Benoni had told 
her so. 

"I doubt not that Benoni, who is a man of con- 
summate tact, hinted delicately that he would not de- 
sist from pressing his suit. You, well knowing my 
determination, and carried away by your evil temper, 
have magnified into a threat what he never intended 
as such. Pray let me hear no more about these 
fancied insults." The old man smiled grimly at his 
keen perception. 

"You shall hear me, nevertheless," said Hedwig, 
in a low voice, coming close to the table and resting 
one hand upon it as though for support. 

"My daughter," said the count, "I desire you to 
abandon this highly theatrical and melodramatic tone. 
I am not to be imposed upon." 

"Baron Benoni did not confine himself to the 
course you describe. He said many things to me that 
I did not understand, but I comprehended their im- 
port. He began by making absurd speeches, at which 
I laughed. Then he asked me to marry him, as I had 
long known he would do as soon as you gave him the 
opportunity. I refused his offer. Then he insisted, 
saying that you, sir, had determined on this marriage, 
and would keep me a close prisoner here until the 
torture of the situation broke down my strength. I 
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assured him that I would never yield to force. Then 
he broke out angrily, telling me to my face that I had 
lost everything, — name, fame, and honour, — how, I 
cannot tell; but he said those words; and he added 
that I could regain my reputation only by consenting 
to marry him." 

The old count had listened at first with a sarcastic 
smile, then with increased attention. Finally, as Hedwig 
repeated the shameful insult, his brave old blood boiled 
up in his breast, and he sat gripping the two arms of 
his chair fiercely, while his gray eyes shot fire from 
beneath the shaggy brows. 

"Hedwig," he cried, hoarsely, "are you speaking 
the truth? Did he say those words?" 

"Yes, my father, and more like them. Are you 
surprised?" she asked, bitterly. "You have said them 
yourself to me." 

The old man's rage rose furiously, and he struggled 
to his feet. He was stiff with riding and rheumatism, 
but he was too angry to sit still. 

"I? Yes, I have tried to show you what might have 
happened, and to warn you and frighten you, as you 
should be frightened. Yes, and I was right, for you shall 
not drag my name in the dirt. But another man, — 
Benoni!" He could not speak for his wrath, and his tall 
figure moved rapidly about the room, his heart seeking 
expression in action. He looked like some forgotten 
creature of harm, suddenly galvanised into destructive 
life. It was well that Benoni was not within reach. 

Hedwig stood calmly by the table, proud in her 
soul that her father should be roused to such fury. The 
old man paused in his walk, came to Vitx^ ^xA^^&sOkjs. 
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hand turned her face to the light, gazing savagely into 
her eyes. 

"You never told me a lie," he growled out. 

"Never," she said, boldly, as she faced him scorn- 
fully. He knew his own temper in his child, and was 
satisfied. The soldier's habit of self-control was strong 
in him, and the sardonic humour of his nature served 
as a garment to the thoughts he harboured. 

"It appears," he said, "tiiat I am to spend the 
remainder of an honourable life in fighting with a pack 
of hounds. I nearly killed your old acquaintance, the 
Signor Professore Cardegna, this afternoon." Hedwig 
staggered back, and turned pale. 

"What! Is he wounded?" she gasped out, pressing 
her hand to her side. 

"Ha! That touches you almost as closely as Benoni's 
insult," he said, savagely. "I am glad of it. I repent 
me, and wish that I had killed him. We met on the 
road, and he had the impertinence to ask me for your 
hand, — ^I am sick of these daily proposals of marriage; 
and then I inquired if he meant to insult me." 

Hedwig leaned heavily on the table, in an agony 
of suspense. 

"The fellow answered that if I were insulted he was 
ready to fight then and there, in the road, with my 
pistols. He is no coward, your lover, — I will say that. 
The end of it was that I came home, and he did not." 

Hedwig sank into the chair that her father had left, 
and hid her face. 

"Oh, you have killed him!" she moaned. 

"No," said the count shortly; "I did not touch a 
hair of his head. But he rode away toward Trevi." 
Hedwig breathed again. "Are you satisfied?" he 
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asked, with a hard smile, enjoying the terror he had 
excited. 

"Oh, how cruel you are, my father!" she said, in a 
broken voice. 

"I tell you that if I could cure you of your insane 
passion for this singer fellow, I would be as cruel as 
the Inquisition," retorted the count. "Now listen to me. 
You will not be troubled any longer with Benoni, — the 
beast! I will teach him a lesson of etiquette. You need 
not appear at dinner to-night. But you are not to sup- 
pose that our residence here is at an end. When you 
have made up your mind to act sensibly, and to forget 
the Signor Cardegna, you shall return to society, where 
you may select a husband of your own position and 
fortune, if you choose; or you may turn Romanist, and 
go into a convent, and devote yourself to good works 
and idolatry, or anything else. I do not pretend to care 
what becomes of you, so long as you show any decent 
respect for your name. But if you persist in pining and 
moaning and starving yourself, because I will not allow 
you to turn dancer and marry a strolling player, you 
will have to remain here. I am not such pleasant com- 
pany when I am bored, I can tell you, and my enthusiasm 
for the beauties of nature is probably transitory." 

"I can bear anything if you will remove Benoni," 
said Hedwig, quietly, as she rose from her seat. But 
the pressure of the iron keys that she had hidden in 
her bosom gave her a strange sensation. 

"Never fear," said the count, taking his hat from 
the table. "You shall be amply avenged of Benoni 
and his foul tongue. I may not love my daughter, 
but no one shall insult her. I will have a word with 
him this evening." 
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"I thank you for that, at least," said'Hedwig, as 
he moved to the door. 

"Do not mention it," said he, and put his hand on 
the lock. 

A sudden impulse seized Hedwig. She ran swiftly 
to him, and clasped her hands upon his arm. 

"Father?" she cried, pleadingly. 

"What?" 

"Father, do you love me?" He hesitated one 
moment. 

"No," he said, sternly; "you disobey me;" and he 
went out in rough haste. The door closed behind 
him, and she was left standing alone. What could 
she do, poor child? For months he had tormented 
her and persecuted her, and now she had asked him 
plainly if she still held a place in his heart, and he 
had coldly denied it. 

A gentle, tender maiden, love-sick and mind-sick, 
yearning so piteously for a little mercy, or sympathy, 
or kindness, and treated like a mutinous soldier, be^ 
cause she loved so honestly and purely, — is ^t any 
wonder that her hand went to her bosom and clasped 
the cold, hard keys that promised her life and free- 
dom? I think not. I have no patience with young 
women who allow themselves to be carried away by 
an innate bad taste and love for effect, quarrelling 
with the peaceful destiny that a kind Providence has 
vouchsafed them, and with an existence which they 
are too dull to make interesting to themselves or to 
any one else; finally making a desperate and foolish 
dash at notoriety by a runaway marriage with the first 
scamp they can find, and repenting in poverty and 
social ostracism the romance they conceived in wealth 
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and luxury. They deserve their fate. But when a 
sensitive girl is motherless, cut off from friends and 
pleasures, presented with the alternative of solitude or 
marriage with some detested man, or locked up to 
forget a dream which was half realised and very sweet, 
then the case is different. If she breaks her bonds, 
and flies to the only loving heart she knows, forgive 
her, and pray Heaven to have mercy on her, for she 
takes a fearful leap into the dark. 

Hedwig felt the keys, and took them from her 
dress, and pressed them to her cheek, and her mind 
was made up. She glanced at the small gilt clock, 
and saw that the hands pointed to seven. Five hours 
were before her in which to make her preparations, 
such as they could be. 

In accordance with her father's orders, given when 
he left her, Temistocle served her dinner in her sitting- 
room; und the imcertainty of the night's enterprise 
demanded that she should eat something, lest her 
strength should fail at the critical moment. Temistocle 
volunteered the information that her father had gone 
to the baron's apartment, and had not been seen since. 
She heard in silence, and bade the servant leave her 
as soon as he had ministered to her wants. Then she 
wrote a short letter to her father, telling him that she 
had left him, since he had no place for her in his 
heart, and that she had gone to the one man who 
seemed ready both to love and to protect her. This 
missive she folded, sealed, and laid in a prominent 
place upon the table addressed to the count. 

She made a small bundle, — very neatly, for she is 
clever with her fingers, — and put on a dark travelling 
dress, in the folds of which she sew^d %mc!cl \^^^^ -^^ 
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were small and valuable and her own. She would 
take nothing that her father had given her. In all 
this she displayed perfect coolness and foresight. 

The castle became intensely quiet as the evening 
advanced. She sat watching the clock. At five minutes 
before midnight she took her bundle and her little 
shoes in her hand, blew out her candle, and softly left 
the room. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I NEED not tell you how I passed all the time from 
Nino's leaving me until he came back in the evening, 
just as I could see from my window that the full moon 
was touching the tower of the castle. I sat looking 
out, expecting him, and I was the most anxious pro- 
fessor that ever found himself in a ridiculous position. 
Temistocle had come, and you know what had passed 
between us, and how we had arranged the plan of the 
night. Most heartily did I wish myself in the little 
amphitheatre of my lecture-room at the University, in- 
stead of being pledged to this wild plot of my boy's in- 
vention. But there was no drawing back, I had kept my 
donkey, and visited him daily since my arrival, and I had 
been myself to the little stable next door, where I had 
made sure that I could have him at a moment's notice 
by putting on the cumbrous saddle. Moreover, I had 
secretly made a bundle of my effects, and had suc- 
ceeded in taking it unobserved to the stall, and I tied 
it to the pommel. I also told my landlady that I was 
going away in the morning with the young gentleman 
who had visited me, and who, I said, was the engineer 
who was going to make a new road to the Serra. This 
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was not quite true; but lies that hurt no one are not 
lies at all, as you all know, and the curiosity of the 
old woman was satisfied. I also paid for my lodging, 
and gave her a franc for herself, which pleased her 
very much. I meant to steal away about ten o'clock, 
or as soon as I had seen Nino and communicated to 
him the result of my interview with Temistocle. 

The hours seemed endless, in spite of my prepara- 
tions, which occupied some time; so I went out when 
I had eaten my supper, and visited my ass, and gave 
him a little bread that was left, thinking it would 
strengthen him for the journey. Then I came back to 
my room, and watched. Just as the moonlight was 
shooting over the hill, Nino rode up the street. I 
knew him in the dusk by his broad hat, and also be- 
cause he was humming a little tune through his nose, 
as he generally does. But he rode past my door with- 
out looking up, for he meant to put his mule in the 
stable for a rest. 

At last he came in, still humming, and apologised 
for the delay, saying he had stopped a few minutes 
at the inn to get some supper. It could not have been 
a very substantial meal that he ate in that short time. 

"What did the man say?" was his first question, 
as he sat down. 

"He said it should be managed as I desired," I 
answered. "Of course I did not mention you. Temis- 
tocle — that is his name — will come at midnight, and 
take you to the door. There you will find this in- 
amorata, this lady-love of yours, for whom you are 
about to turn the world upside-down." 

"What will you do yourself, Sor Comelio?" he 
asked, smiling. 

A /?oman Singer, ^ 
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"I will go now and get my donkey, and quietly 
ride up the valley to the Serra di Sant' Antonio," I 
said. "I am sure that the signorina will be more at 
her ease if I accompany you. I am a very proper 
person, you see." 

"Yes," said Nino, pensively, "you are very proper. 
And besides, you can be a witness of the civil marriage." 

"Diavolo!" I cried, "a marriage! I had not thought 
of that." 

"Blood of a dog!" exclaimed Nino, "what on earth 
did you think of?" He was angry all in a moment. 

"Piano, — do not disquiet yourself, my boy. I had 
not realised that the wedding was so near, — that is all. 
Of course you will be married in Rome, as soon as 
ever we get there." 

"We shall be married in Ceprano to-morrow night, 
by the sindaco, or the mayor, or whatever civil bishop 
they support in that God-forsaken Neapolitan town," 
said Nino, with great determination. . 

"Oh, very well; manage it as you like. Only be 
careful that it is properly done, and have it registered," 
I added. "Meanwhile, I will start." 

"You need not go yet, caro mio; it is not nine 
o'clock." 

"How far do you think I ought to go, Nino?" I 
inquired. To tell the truth, the idea of going up the 
Serra alone was not so attractive in the evening as it 
had been in the morning light. I thought it would be 
very dark among those trees, and I had still a great 
deal of money sewn between my waistcoats. 

"Oh, you need not go so very far," said Nino. 
"Three or four miles. from the town will be enough. I 
will wait in the street below, after eleven." 
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We sat in silence for some time afterwards, and 
if I was thinking of the gloomy ride before me, I am 
sure that Nino was thinking of Hedwig. Poor fellow ! 
I dare say he was anxious enough to see her, after 
being away for two months, and spending so many 
hours almost within her reach. He sat low in his 
chair, and the dismal rays of the solitary tallow candle 
cast deep shadows on his thoughtful face. Weary, 
perhaps, with waiting and with long travel, yet not 
sad, but very hopeful, he looked. No fatigue could 
destroy the strong, manly expression of his features, 
and even in that squalid room, by the miserable light, 
dressed in his plain gray clothes, he was still the man 
df success, who could hold thousands in the suspense 
of listening to his slightest utterance. Nino is a won- 
derful man, and I am convinced that there is more in 
him than music, which is well enough when one can 
be as great as he, but is not all, the world holds. I am 
sure that massive head of his was not hammered so 
square and broad by the great hands that forge the 
thunderbolts of nations, merely that he should be a 
tenor and an actor, and give pleasure to his fellow- 
men. I see there the power and the strength of a 
broader mastery than that which bends the ears of a 
theatre audience. One day we may see it. It needs 
the fire of hot times to fuse the elements of greatness 
in the crucible of revolution. There is not such an- 
other head in all Italy as Nino's that I have ever seen, 
and I have seen the best in Rome. He looked so 
grand, as he sat there, thinking over the future. I 
am not praising his face for its beauty; there is little 
enough of that, as women might judge. And besides, 
you will laugh at my ravings, and sa^ l\:cal ^ ^scm|^ Ss. 
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a singer, and nothing more, for all his' life. Well, 
we shall see in twenty years; you will, — perhaps I 
shall not. 

"Nino," I asked, irrelevantly, following my own 
train of reflection, "have you ever thought of anything 
but music — and love?" He roused himself from his 
reverie, and stared at me. 

"How should you be able to guess my thoughts?" 
he asked at last 

"People who have lived much together often read 
each other's minds. What were you thinking of?" Nino 
sighed, and hesitated a moment before he answered. 

"I was thinking," he said, "that a musician's 
destiny, even the highest, is a poor return for a 
woman's love." 

"You see: I was thinking of you, and wondering 
whether, after all, you will always be a singer." 

"That is singular," he answered, slowly. "I was 
reflecting how utterly small my success on the stage 
will look to me when I have married Hedwig von Lira." 

"There is a larger stage, Nino mio, than yours." 

"I know it," said he, and fell back in his chair 
again, dreaming. 

I fancy that at any other time we might have 
fallen into conversation and speculated on the good 
old-fashioned simile which likens life to a comedy, or 
a tragedy, or a farce. But the moment was ill chosen, 
and we were both silent, being much preoccupied with 
the immediate future. 

A little before ten I made up my mind to start I 
glanced once more round the room to see if I had left 
anything. Nino was still sitting in his cHair, his head 
bent, and his eyes staring at the floor. 
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"Nino," I said, "I am going now. Here is another 
candle, which you will need before long, for these 
tallow things are very short." Indeed, the one that 
burned was already guttering low in the old brass 
candlestick. Nino rose and shook himself. 

"My dear friend," he said, taking me by both 
hands, "you know that I am grateful to you. I thank 
you and thank you again with all my heart. Yes, 
you ought to go now, for the time is approaching. We 
shall join you, if all goes well, by one o'clock." 

"But, Nino, if you do not come?" 

"I will come, alone, or with her. If — if I should 
not be with you by two in the morning, go on alone, 
and get out of the way. It will be because I am 
caught by that old Prussian devil. Good-by." He 
embraced me affectionately, and I went out. A quarter 
of an hour later I was out of the town, picking my 
way, with my little donkey, over the desolate path 
that leads toward the black Serra. The clatter of the 
beast's hoofs over the stones kept time with the beat- 
ings of my heart, and I pressed my thin legs close to 
his thinner sides for company. 

When Nino was left alone, — and all this I know 
from him, — he sat again in the chair, and meditated; 
and although the time of the greatest event in his life 
was very near, he was so much absorbed that he was 
startled when he looked at his watch and found that 
it was half past eleven. He had barely time to make 
his preparations. His man was warned, but was wait- 
ing near the inn, not knowing where he was required, 
as Nino himself had not been to ascertain the position 
of the lower door, fearing lest he might be seen by 
Benoni. He now hastily extm^uv&Vi'^^ >(!cvfc\N?^> "w^Ss. 
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let himself out of the house without noise. He found 
his countrjrman ready with the mules, ordered him to 
come with him, and returned to the house, instructing 
him to follow and wait at a short distance from the 
door he would enter. Muffled in his cloak, he stood 
in the street, awaiting the messenger from Hedwig. 

The crazy old clock of the church tolled the hour, 
and a man wrapped in a nondescript garment, between 
a cloak and an overcoat, stole along the moonlit street 
to where Nino stood, in front of my lodging. 

"Temistocle!" called Nino, in a low voice, as the 
fellow hesitated. 

"Excellency" — answered the man, and then drew 
back. "You are not the Signor Grandi!" he cried, 
in alarm. 

"It is the same thing," replied Nino. "Let us go." 

"But how is this?" objected Temistocle, seeing a 
new development. "It was the Signor Grandi whom 
I was to conduct." Nino was silent, but there was a 
crisp sound in the air as he took a banknote from his 
pocket-book. "Diavolo!" muttered the servant, "peif- 
haps it may be right, after all." Nino gave him the 
note. 

"That is my pasisport," said he. 

"I have doubts," answered Temistocle, taking it, 
nevertheless, and examining it by the moonlight "It 
has no visa^^ he added, with a cunning leer. Nino 
gave him another. Then Temistocle had no more 
doubts. 

^ "I will conduct your excellency," he said. They 
moved away, and Temistocle was so deaf that he did 
not hear the mules and the tramp of the man who led 
them, not ten paces behind him. 
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Passing round the rock they found themselves in 
the shadow; a fact which Nino noted with much satis- 
faction, for he feared lest some one might be keeping 
late hours in the castle. The mere noise of the mules 
would attract no attention in a mountain town, where 
the coimtry people start for their distant work at all 
hours of the day and night. They came to the door. 
Nino called softly to the man with the mules to wait 
in the shadow, and Temistocle knocked at the door. 
The key ground in the lock from within, but the hands 
that held it seemed weak. Nino's heart beat fast. 

"Temistocle!" called Hed wig's trembling voice. 

"What is the matter, your excellency?" asked the 
servant through the keyhole, not forgetting his manners. 

"Oh, I cannot turn the key! What shall I do?" 

Nino heard, and pushed the servant aside. 

"Courage, my dear lady," he said, aloud, that she 
might know his voice. Hedwig appeared to make a 
frantic eflCort, and a little sound of pain escaped her 
as she hurt her hands. 

"Oh, what shall I do!" she cried, piteously. "I 
locked it last night, and now I cannot turn the key!" 

Nino pressed with all his weight against the door. 
Fortunately, it was strong, or he would have broken 
it in, and it would have fallen upon her. But it opened 
outward, and was heavily bound with iron. Nino 
groaned. 

"Has your excellency a taper?" asked Temistocle 
suddenly, forcing his head between Nino's body and 
the door, in order to be heard. 

"Yes. I put it out." 

"And matches?" he asked again. 

"Yes." 
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"Then let your excellency light the taper, and 
drop some of the burning wax on the end of the key. 
It will be like oil." There was a silence. The key 
was withdrawn, and a light appeared through the hole 
where it had been. Nino instantly fastened his eye 
to the aperture, hoping to catch a glimpse of Hedwig. 
But he could not see anything save two white hands 
trying to cover the key with wax. He withdrew his 
eye quickly, as the hands pushed the key through 
again. 

Again the lock groaned, — a little sob of effort, an- 
other trial, and the bolts flew back to their sockets. 
The prudent Temistocle, who did not wish to be a 
witness of what followed, pretended to exert gigantic 
strength in pulling the door open, and Nino, seeing 
him, drew back a moment to let him pass. 

"Your excellency need only knock at the upper 
door," he said to Hedwig, "and I will open. I will 
watch, lest any one should enter from above." 

"You may watch till the rising of the dead," 
thought Nino, and Hedwig stood aside on the narrow 
step, while Temistocle went up. One instant more, 
and Nino was at her feet, kissing the hem of her dress, 
and speechless with happiness, for his tears of joy 
flowed fast. 

Tenderly Hedwig bent to him, and laid her two 
hands on his bare head, pressing down the thick and 
curly hair with a trembling, passionate motion. 

"Signor Cardegna, you must not kneel there, — nay, 
sir, I know you love me! Would I have come to you 
else? Give me your hand — now — do not kiss it so 
hard — no — Oh, Nino, my own dear Nino " 

What should have followed in her gentle speech 
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is lacking, for many and most sweet reasons. I need 
not tell you that the taper was extinguished, and they 
stood locked in each other's arms against the open 
door, with only the reflection of the moon from the 
houses opposite to illuminate their meeting. 

There was and is to me something divinely perfect 
and godlike in these two virgin hearts, each so new 
to their love, and each so true and spotless of all 
other. I am old to say sweet things of loving, but I 
cannot help it; for though I never was as they are, I 
have loved much in my time. Like our own dear 
Leopardi, I loved not the woman, but the angel which 
is lie type of all women, and whom not finding I 
perished miserably as to my heart. But in my breast 
there is still the temple where the angel dwelt, and 
-the shrine is very fragrant still with the divine scent 
of the heavenly roses that were about her. I think, 
also, that all those who love in this world must have 
such a holy place of worship in their hearts. Some- 
times the kingdom of the soul and the palace of the 
body are all Love's, made beautiful and rich with rare 
offerings of great constancy and faith; and all the 
countless creations of transcendent genius, and all the 
vast aspirations of far-reaching power, go up in reverent 
order to do homage at Love's altar, before they come 
forth, like giants, to make the great world tremble and 
reel in its giddy grooves. 

And with another it is different. The world is 
not his; he is the world's, and all his petty doings 
have its gaudy stencil blotched upon them. Yet haply 
even he has a heart, and somewhere in its fruitless 
fallows stands a poor ruin, that never was of much 
dignity at its best, — poor and biok^ix, ^.wiWss^i ^isssS^^^ 
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with weeds and briers; but even thus the weeds are 
fragrant herbs, and the briers are wild roses, of few 
and misshapen petals, but sweet, nevertheless. For 
this ruin was once a shrine too, that his mean hands 
and sterile soul did try most ineffectually to build up 
as a shelter for all that was ever worthy in him. 

Now, therefore, I say, Love, and love truly and 
long, — even for ever; and if you can do other things 
well, do them; but if not, at least learn to do that, 
for it is a very gentle thing, and sweet in the learning. 
Some of you laugh at me, and say, Behold this old- 
fashioned driveller, who does not even know that love 
is no longer in the fashion! By Saint Peter, Heaven 
will soon be out of the fashion too, and Messer Sa- 
tanas will rake in the just and the unjust alike, so 
that he need no longer fast on Fridays, having a more 
savoury larder! And no doubt some of you will say 
that hell is really so antiquated that it should be put 
in the museum at the University of Rome, for a curious 
old piece of theological furniture. Truth! it is a 
wonder it is not worn out with digesting the tough 
morsels it gets, when people like you are finally gotten 
rid of from this world! But it is made of good 
material, and will last, never fear! This is not the 
gospel of peace, but it is the gospel of truth. 

Loving hearts and gentle souls shall rule the world 
some day, for all your pestiferous fashions; and old 
as I am, — I do not mean aged, but well on in years, 
— I believe in love still, and I always will. It is true 
that it was not given to me to love as Nino loves 
Hedwig, for Nino is even now a stronger, sterner man 
than I. His is the nature that can never do enough; 
his the hands that never tire for her; his the ait that 
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woiild surpass, for her, the stubborn bounds of pos- 
sibility. He is never weary of striving to increase her 
joy of him. His philosophy is but that. No quibbles 
of "being" and "not being," or wretched speculations 
concerning the object of existence; he has found the 
true unity of unities, and he holds it fast. 

Meanwhile, you object that I am not proceeding 
with my task, and telling you more facts, recounting 
more conversations, and painting more descriptions. 
Believe me, this one fact, tiiat to love well is to be all 
man can be, is greater than all the things men have 
ever learned and classified in dictionaries. It is, more- 
over, the only fact that has consistently withstood the 
ravages of time and social revolution; it is the wisdom 
that has opened, as by magic, the treasures of genius, 
of goodness, and of all greatness, for every one to 
see; it is the vital elixir that has made men of 
striplings, and giants of cripples, and heroes of the 
poor in heart though great in spirit Nino is an ex- 
ample: for he was but a boy, yet he acted like a man; 
a gifted artist in a great city, courted by the noblest, 
y«t he kept his faith. 

But when I have taken breath I will tell you what 
he and Hedwig said to each other at the gate, and 
whether at the last she went with him, or stayed in 
dismal Fillettino for her father's sake. 



CHAPTER XXL 



"Let us sit upon the step and talk," said Hedwig, 
gently disengaging herself from his arms. 

"The hour is advancing, and it i'^ d'a.TK^V^^^^ ^sc^ 
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love. You will be cold," said Nino, protesting against 
delay as best he could. 

"No; and I must talk to you." She sat down^ 
but Nino pulled off his cloak and threw it round her. 
She motioned him to sit beside her, and raised the 
edge of the heavy mantle with her hand. "I think it 
is big enough," said she. 

"I think so," returned Nino; and so the pair sat 
side by side and hand in hand, wrapped in the same 
garment, deep in the shadow of the rocky doorway. 
"You got my letter, dearest?" asked Nino, hoping to 
remind her of his proposal. 

"Yes, it reached me safely. Tell me, Nino, have 
you thought of me in all this time?" she asked, in 
her turn; and there was the joy of the answer already 
in the question. 

"As the earth longs for the sun, my love, through 
all the dark night. You have never been out of my 
thoughts. You know that I went away to find you in 
Paris, and I went to London, too; and everywhere I 
sang to you, hoping you might be somewhere in the 
great audiences. But you never went to Paris at all. 
When I got Professor Grandi's letter saying that he 
had discovered you, I had but one night more to sing, 
and then I flew to you." 

"And now you have found me," said Hedwig, look- 
ing lovingly up to him through the shadow. 

"Yes, dear one; and I have come but just in time. 
You are in great trouble now, and I am here to save 
you from it all. Tell me, what is it all about?" 

"Ah, Nino dear, it is very terrible. My father 
declared I must marry Baron Benoni, or end my days 
here, m this dismal castle." Nino ground his teeth, 
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and drew her even closer to him, so that her head 
rested on his shoulder. 

"Infamous wretch!" he muttered. 

"Hush, Nino," said Hedwig, gently; "he is my 
father." 

"Oh, I mean Benoni, of course," exclaimed Nino 
quickly. 

"Yes, dear, of course you do," Hedwig responded. 
"But my father has changed his mind. He no longer 
wishes me to marry the Jew." 

"Why is that, sweetheart?" 

"Because Benoni was very rude to me to-day, and 
I told my father, who said he should leave the house 
at once." 

"I hope he will kill the hound!" cried Nino, with 
rising anger. "And I am glad your father has still 
the decency to protect you from insult." 

"My father is very unkind, Nino mio, but he is an 
officer and a gentleman." 

"Oh, I know what that means, — a gentleman! Fie 
on your gentlemen! Do you love me less, Hedwig, 
because I am of the people?" 

For all answer Hedwig threw her arms round his 
neck, passionately. 

"Tell me, love, would you think better of me if I 
were noble?" 

"Ah, Nino, how most unkind! Oh, no: I love you, 
and for your sake I love the people, — the strong, brave 
people, whose man you are." 

"God bless you, dear, for that," he answered ten- 
derly. "But say, will your father take you back to 
Rome, now that he has sent away Benoni?" 

"No, he will not He swears that I shall ^l-a.^ \nrx.^ 
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until I can forget you." The fair head rested again 
on his shoulder. 

"It appears to me that your most high and noble 
father has amazingly done perjury in his oath," re- 
marked Nino, resting his hand on her hair, from which 
the thick black veil that had muffled it had slipped 
back. "What do you think, love?" 

"I do not know," replied Hedwig, in a low voice. 

"Why, dear, you have only to close this door be- 
hind you, and you may laugh at your prison and your 
jailer I" 

"Oh, I could not, Nino; and besides, I am weak, 
and cannot walk very far. And we should have to 
walk very far, you know." 

"You, darling? Do you think I would not and 
could not bear you from here to Rome in these arms?" 
As he spoke he lifted her bodily from the step. 

"Oh!" she cried, half frightened, half thrilled, 
"how strong you are, Nino!" 

"Not I; it is my love. But I have beasts close 
by, waiting even now; good stout mules, that will 
think you are only a little silver butterfly that has 
flitted down from the moon for them to carry." 

"Have you done that, dear?" she asked, doubt- 
fully, while her heart leaped at the thought. "But my 
father has horses," she added, on a sudden, in a very 
anxious voice. 

"Never fear, my darling. No horse could scratch 
a foothold in the place where our mules are as safe 
as in a meadow. Come, dear heart, let us be going." 
But Hedwig hung her head, and did not stir. "What 
is it, Hedwig?" he asked, bending down to her and 
softly stroking her hair. "Are you afraid of me?" 
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'*No, — oh, no! Not of you, Nino, — never of you!" 
She pushed her face close against him, very lovingly. 

"What then, dear? Everything is ready for us. 
Why should we wait?" 

"Is it quite right, Nino?" 

"Ah, yes, love, it is right, — the rightest right that 
ever was! How can such love as ours be wrong? 
Have I not to-day implored your father to relent and 
let us marry? I met him in the road " 

"He told me, dear. It was brave of you. And 
he frightened me by making me think he had killed 
you. Oh, I was so frightened, you do not know!" 

f' Cruel " Nino checked the rising epithet. "He 

is your father, dear, and I must not speak my mind. 
But since he will not let you go, what will you do? 
Will you cease to love me, at his orders?" 

"Oh, Nino, never, never, never!" 

"But will you stay here, to die of solitude and 
slow torture?" He pleaded passionately. 

"I — I suppose so, Nino," she said, in a choking 
sob. 

"Now, by Heaven, you shall not!" He clasped 
her in his arms, raising her suddenly to her feet. Her 
head fell back upon his shoulder, and he could see her 
turn pale to the very lips, for his sight was softened 
to the gloom, and her eyes shone like stars of fire at 
him from beneath the half-closed lids. But the faint 
glory of coming happiness was already on her face, 
and he knew that the last fight was fought for love's 
mastery. 

"Shall we ever part again, love?" he whispered, 
close to her. She shook her head, her starry eyes still 
fastened on his. 
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"Then come, my own dear one, — come," and he 
gently drew her with him. He glanced, naturally 
enough, at the step where they had sat, and something 
dark caught his eye just above it Holding her hand 
in one of his, as though fearful lest she should escape 
him, he stooped quickly and snatched the thing from 
the stair with the other. It was Hedwig's little bundle. 

"What have you here?" he asked. "Oh, Hedwig, 
you said you would not come?" he added, half laugh- 
ing, as he discovered what it was. 

"I was not sure that I should like you, Nino," she 
said, as he again put his arm about her. Hedwig 
started violently. "What is that?" she exclaimed, in 
a terrified whisper. 

"What, love?" 

"The noise! Oh, Nino, there is some one on the 
staircase, coming down. Quick, — quick 1 Save me, 
for love's sake!" 

But Nino had heard, too, the clumsy but rapid 
groping of heavy feet on the stairs above, far up in 
the winding stone steps, but momentarily coming 
nearer. ' Instantly he pushed Hedwig out to the street, 
tossing the bundle on the ground, withdrew the heavy 
key, shut the door, and double turned the lock from 
the outside, removing the key again at once. Nino is 
a man who acts suddenly and infallibly in great emer- 
gencies. He took Hedwig in his arms, and ran with her 
to where the mules were standing, twenty yards away. 

The stout countryman from Subiaco, who had spent 
some years in breakitig stones put of consideration for 
the government, as a general confession of the in- 
accuracy of his views regarding foreigners, was by no 
means astonished when he saw Nino appear with a 
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woman in his arms. Together they seated her on one 
of the mules, and ran beside her, for there was no 
time for Nino to mount. They had to pass the door, 
and through all its oaken thickness they could hear 
the curses and imprecations of some one inside, and 
the wood and iron shook with repeated blows and 
kicks. The quick-witted muleteer saw the bundle lying 
where Nino had tossed it, and he picked it up as he ran. 

Both Nino and Hedwig recognised Benoni's voice, 
but neither spoke as they hurried up the street into 
the bright moonlight, she riding and Nino running as 
he led the other beast at a sharp trot. In five minutes 
they were out of the little town, and Nino, looking back, 
coidd see that the broad white way behind them was 
clear of all pursuers. Then he himself mounted, and 
the countryman trotted by his side. 

Nino brpught his mule dose to Hedwig's. She 
was an accomplished horsewoman, and had no dif- 
ficulty in accommodating herself to the rough country 
saddle. Their hands met, and the mules, long ac- 
customed to each other's company, moved so evenly 
that the gentle bond was not broken. But ahhough 
Hedwig's fingers twined lovingly with his, and she 
often turned and looked at him from beneath her 
hanging veil, she was silent for a long time. Nino 
riespected her mood, half guessing what she felt, and 
no sound was heard save an occasional grunt from the 
countryman as he urged the beasts, and the regular 
clatter of the hoofs on the stony road. 

To tell the truth, Nino was overwhelmed with 
anxiety; for his quick wits had told him that Benoni, 
infuriated by the check he had received, would lose 
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no time in remounting the stairs, saddling a horse, and 
following them. If only they could reach the steeper 
part of the ravine they could bid defiance to any horse 
that ever galloped, for Benoni must inevitably come to 
grief if he attempted a pursuit into the desolate Serra. 
He saw that Hedwig had not apprehended the danger, 
when once the baron was stopped by the door, con- 
ceiving in her heart the impression that he was a 
prisoner in his own trap. Nevertheless, they urged 
the beasts onward hotly, if one may use the word of 
the long, heavy trot of a mountain mule. The sturdy 
countr5rman never paused or gasped for breath, keep- 
ing pace in a steady, determined fashion. 

But they need not have been disturbed, for Hedwig*s 
guess was nearer the truth than Nino's reasoning. 
They knew it later, when Temistocle found them in 
Rome, and I may as well tell you how it happened. 
When he reached the head of the staircase, he took 
the key from the one side to the other, locked the door, 
as agreed, and sat down to wait for Hedwig's rap. He 
indeed suspected that it would never come, for he had 
only pretended not to see the mules; but the prospect 
of further bribes made him anxious not to lose sight 
of his mistress, and certainly not to disobey her, in 
case she really returned. The staircase opened into 
the foot of the tower, a broad stone chamber, with un- 
glazed windows. 

Temistocle sat himself down to wait on an old 
bench that had been put there, and the light of the 
full moon made the place as bright as day. Now the 
lock on the door was rusty, like the one below, and 
creaked loudly every time it was turned. But Temis- 
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tocle fancied it would not be heard in the great build- 
ing, and felt quite safe. Sitting there, he nodded and 
fell asleep, tired with the watching. 

Benoni had probably passed a fiery half hour with 
the count. But I have no means of knowing what was 
said on either side; at all events, he was in the castle 
still, and, what is more, he was awake. When Hedwig 
opened the upper door and closed it behind her, the 
sound was distinctly audible to his quick ears, and he 
probably listened and speculated, and finally yielded 
to his curiosity. 

However liiat may have been, he found Temistocle 
asleep in the tower basement, saw the key in the lock, 
guessed whence the noise had come and turned it. 
The movement woke Temistocle, who started to his 
feet, and recognised the tall figure of the baron just 
entering the door. Too much confused for reflection, 
he called aloud, and the baron disappeared down the 
stairs. Temistocle listened at the top, heard distinctly 
the shutting and locking of the lower door, and a 
moment afterwards Benoni's voice, swearing in every 
language at once, came echoing up. 

"They have escaped," said Temistocle to himself. 
^*If I am not mistaken, I had better do the same." 
With that he locked the upper door, put the key in 
his pocket, and departed on tiptoe. Having his hat 
and his overcoat with him, and his money in his 
pocket, he determined to leave the baron shut up in 
the staircase. He softly left the castle by the front 
gate, of which he knew the tricks, and he was not 
heard of for several weeks afterwards. As for Benoni, 
he was completely caught and probably spent the re- 
mainder of the night in trying to wake the voxas^'ess. ^^ 
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the building. So you see that Nino need not have 
been so much disturbed afler all. 

While these things were happening Nino and Hedwig 
got fairly away, and no one but a mountaineer of the 
district could possibly have overtaken them. Just as 
they reached the place where the valley suddenly 
narrows to a gorge, the countryman spoke. It was the 
first word that had been uttered by any of the party 
in an hour, so great had been their haste and anxiety, 

"I see a man with a beast," he said, shortly. 

"So do I," answered Nino. "I expect to meet a 
friend here." Then he turned to Hedwig. "Dear 
one," he said, "we are to have a companion now, who 
says he is a very proper person." 

"A companion?" repeated Hedwig, anxiously. 

"Yes. We are to have the society of no less a person 
than the Professor Cornelio Grandi, of the University 
of Rome. He will go with us, and be a witness." 

"Yes," said Hedwig, expecting more, "a witness " 

"A witness of our marriage, dear lady; I trust to- 
morrow, — or to-day, since midnight is past." He 
leaned far over his saddle-bow, as the mules clambered 
up the rough place. Her hand went out to him, and 
he took it. They were so near that I could see them* 
He dropped the reins and bared his head, and so, 
riding, he bent himself still further, and pressed his 
lips upon her hand: and that was all the marriage con- 
tract that was sealed between them. But it was enough. 

There I sat, upon a stone in the moonlight, just 
below the trees, waiting for them. And there I had 
been for two mortal hours and more, left to meditate 
upon the follies of professors in general and of myself 
in particular. I was beginning to wonder whether Nino 
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would come at all, and I can tell you I was glad to see the 
little caravan. Ugh! it is an ugly place to be alone in! 

They rode up, and I went forward to meet them. 

"Nino mio," said I, "you have made me pass a 
terrible time here. Thank Heaven, you are come; 
and the contessina, too! Your most humble servant, 
signorina." I bowed low and Hedwig bent a little 
forward, but the moon was just behind her, and I could 
not see her face. 

"I did not think we should meet so soon, Signor 
Grandi. But I am very glad." There was a sweet 
shyness in the little speech that touched me. I am 
sure she was afraid that it was not yet quite right, or 
at least that there should be some other lady in the party. 

"Courage, Messer Cornelio," said Nino. "Mount 
your donkey, and let us be on our way." 

"Is not the contessina tired?" I inquired. "You 
might surely rest a little here." 

"Caro mio," answered Nino, "we must be safe at 
the top of the pass before we rest. We were so un- 
fortunate as to wake his excellency the Baron Benoni 
out of some sweet dream or other, and perhaps he is 
not far behind us." 

An encounter with the furious Jew was not precisely 
attractive to me, and I was on my donkey before you 
could count a score. I suggested to Nino that it 
would be wiser if the countryman led the way through 
the woods, and I followed him. Then the contessina 
would be behind me, and Nino would bring up the 
riear. It occurred to me that the mules might outstrip 
my donkey if I went last, and so I might be left to face 
the attack, if any came; whereas, if I were in front, 
the others could not go any faster tKaxv. 1, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The gorge rises steep and precipitous between the 
lofty mountains on both sides, and it is fortunate that 
we had some light from the moon, which was still 
high at two o'clock, being at the full. 

It is a ghastly place enough. In the days of the 
Papal States the Serra di Sant' Antonio, as it is called, 
was the shortest passage to the kingdom of Naples, 
and the frontier line ran across its summit. To pass 
from one dominion to the other it would be necessary 
to go out of the way some forty or fifty miles, perhaps, 
unless one took this route; and the natural consequence 
was that outlaws, smugglers, political fugitives, and all 
such manner of men found it a great convenience. 
Soldiers were stationed in Fillettino and on the other 
side, to check illicit traffic and brigandage, and many 
were the fights that were fought among these giant 
beeches. 

The trees are of primeval dimensions, for no one 
has yet been enterprising enough to attempt to fell the 
timber. The gorge is so steep, and in many places so 
abruptly precipitous, that the logs could never be re- 
moved; and so they have grown undisturbed for hun- 
dreds of years, rotting and falling away as they stand. 
The beech is a lordly tree, with its great smooth trunk 
and its spreading branches, and though it never reaches 
the size of the chestnut, it is far more beautiful and 
long-lived. 

Here and there, at every hundred yards or so, it 
seemed to me, the countryman would touch his hat 
and cross himself as he clambered up the rocky path, 
snd then I did likewise; for there was always some 
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rude cross or rough attempt at the inscription of a 
name at such spots, which marked where a man had 
met his untimely end. Sometimes the moonbeams 
struggled through the branches, still bare of leaves, 
and fell on a few bold initials and a date; and some- 
times we .came to a broad ledge where no trees were, 
but only a couple of black sticks tied at right angles 
for a cross. It was a dismal place, and the owls 
hooted at us. 

Besides, it grew intensely cold towards morning, so 
that the countryman wanted to stop and make a fire 
to warm ourselves. Though it was the end of March, 
the ground was frozen as hard as any stone wherever 
it was free from rocks. But Nino dismounted, and in- 
sisted upon wrapping his cloak about Hedwig; and 
then he walked, for fear of catching cold, and the 
countryman mounted his mule and clambered away in 
front. In this way Hedwig and Nino lagged behind, 
conversing in low tones that sounded very soft; and 
when I looked round, I could see how he held his 
hand on her saddle and supported her in the rough 
places. Poor child, who would have thought she coidd 
bear such terrible work! But she had the blood of 
a soldierly old race in her veins, and would have 
struggled on silently till she died. 

I think it would be useless to describe every stone 
on the desolate journey, but when the .morning dawned 
we were at the top, and we found the descent much 
easier. The rosy streaks came first, quite suddenly, 
and in a few minutes the sun was up, and the event- 
ful night was past. I was never so glad to get rid of 
a night in my life. It is fortunate that I am so thin 
and light, for I could never have reached the. b^v^^-^^ 
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alive had I been as fat as De Pretis is; and certainly 
the little donkey would have died by the way. He was 
quite as thin when I sold him again as when I bought 
him, a fortnight before, in spite of the bread I had 
given him. 

Hedwig drew her veil close about her face as the 
daylight broke, for she would not let Nino see how 
pale and tired she was. But when at last we were in 
the broad, fertile valley which marks the beginning of 
the old kingdom of Naples, we reached a village 
where there was an inn, and Nino turned every one 
out of the best room with a high hand, and had a 
couch of some sort spread for Hedwig. He himself 
walked up and down outside the door for five whole 
hours, lest she should be disturbed in her sleep. As 
for me, I lay on a bench, rolled in my cloak, and slept 
as I have not slept since I was twenty. 

Nino knew that the danger of pursuit was past 
now, and that the first thing necessary was to give 
Hedwig rest; for she was so tired that she could not 
eat, though there were very good eggs to be had, of 
which I ate three, and drank some wine, which does 
not compare to that on the Roman side. 

The sturdy man from Subiaco seemed like iron, 
for he ate sparingly and drank less, and went out into 
the village to secure a conveyance and to inquire the 
nearest way to Ceprano. 

But when, as I have said, Nino had guarded Hed- 
wig's door for five hours he woke me from my sleep, 
and by that time it was about two in the afternoon. 

"Hi, Messer Comelio! wake up!" he cried, pulling 
my arm. And I rubbed my eyes. 

"What do you want, Nino?" I inquired. 
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' "I want to be married immediately," he replied, 
still pulling at my elbow. 

"Well, pumpkin-head," I said angrily, "marry, then, 
in Heaven's name, and let me sleep! I do not want 
to marry anybody." 

"But I do," retorted Nino, sitting down on the 
bench and laying a hand on my shoulder. He could 
still see Hedwig's door from where he sat. 

"In this place?" I asked. "Are you serious?" 

"Perfectly. This is a town of some size, and there 
must be a mayor here who marries people when they 
take the fancy." 

"Diavolo! I suppose so," I assented. 

"A sindaco, — there must be one, surely." 

"Very well, go and find him, good-for-nothing!" I 
exclaimed. 

"But I cannot go away and leave that door until 
she wakes," he objected. "Dear Messer Comelio, you 
have done so much for me, and are so kind, — will 
you not go out and find the sindaco, and bring him 
here to marry us?" 

"Nino," I said, gravely, "the ass is a patient beast, 
and very intelligent, but there is a limit to his capa- 
bilities. So long as it is merely a question of doing 
things you cannot do, very well. But if it comes to 
this, that I must find not only the bride, but also the 
mayor and the priest, I say, with good Pius DC., — rest 
his soul, — non possumusP Nino laughed. He could 
afford to laugh now. 

"Messer Comelio, a child could tell you have been 
asleep. I never heard such a string of disconnected 
sentences in my life. Come, be kind, and get me a 
mayor that I may be married." 
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"I tell you I will not," I cried, stubbornly. "Go 
yourself." 

"But I cannot leave the door. If an3rthing should 
happen to her " 

"Macch^! What should happen to her, pray? I 
will put my bench across the door, and sit there till 
you come back." 

"I am not quite sure " he began. 

"Idiot!" I exclaimed. 

"Well, let us see how it looks." And with that 
he ousted me from my bench, and carried it, walking 
on tiptoe, to the entrance of Hedwig's room. Then 
he placed it across the door. "Now sit down," he 
said, authoritatively, but in a whisper; and I took my 
place in the middle of the long seat. He stood back 
and looked at me with an artistic squint. 

"You look so proper," he said, "that I am sure 
nobody will think of trying the door while you sit 
there. Will you remain till I come back?" 

"Like Saint Peter in his chair," I whispered, for I 
wanted to get rid of him. 

"Well, then, I must risk whatever may happen, and 
leave you here." So he went away. Now I ask you 
if this was not a ridiculous position. But I had dis- 
covered, in the course of my fortnight's wanderings, 
that I was really something of a philosopher in practice, 
and I am proud to say that on this occasion I smoked 
in absolute indifference to the absurdity of the thing. 
People came and stood at a distance in the passage, 
and eyed me curiously. But they knew I belonged to 
the party of foreigners, and doubtless they supposed 
it was Uie custom of my country to guard doors in 
that way. 
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An hour passed, and I heard Hedwig stirring in 
the room. After a time she came close to the door 
and put her hand on the lock, so that it began to 
rattle; but she hesitated, and went away again. I once 
more heard her moving about. Then I heard her open 
the window, and at last she came boldly and opened 
the door, which turned inward. I sat like a rock, not 
knowing whether Nino would like me to turn round 
and look. 

"Signor Grandi!" she cried at last in laughing 
tones. 

"Yes, signorina!" I replied, respectfully, without 
moving. She hesitated. 

"What are you doing in that strange position?" 
she asked. 

"I am mounting guard," I answered. "I promised 
Nino that I would sit here till he came back." She 
fairly laughed now, and it was the most airy, silvery 
laugh in the world. 

"But why do you not look at me?" 

"I am not sure that Nino would let me," said I. 
f'l promised not to move, and I will keep my pro- 
mise." 

"Will you let me out?" she asked, struggling with 
her merriment. 

"By no means," I answered; "any more than I 
would let anybody in." 

"Then we must make the best of it," said she. 
"But I will bring a chair and sit down, while you tell 
me the news." 

"Will you assume all responsibility toward Nino, 
signorina, if I turn so that I can see you?" I asked, 
as she sat down. 
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"I will say that I positively ordered you to do so," 
she answered, gaily. "Now look, and tell me where 
Signor Cardegna is gone." 

I looked indeed, and it was long before I looked 
away. The rest, the freedom, and the happiness had 
done their work quickly, in spite of all die dreadful 
anxiety and fatigue. The fresh, transparent colour 
was in her cheeks, and her blue eyes were clear and 
bright. The statue had been through the fire, and 
was made a living thing, beautiful, and breathing, and 
real. 

"Tell me," she said, the light dancing in her eyes, 
"where is he gone?" 

"He is gone to find the mayor of this imposing 
capital," I replied. Hedwig suddenly blushed, and 
turned her glistening eyes away. She was beautiful so. 

"Are you very tired, signorina? I ought not to ask 
the question, for you look as though you had never 
been tired in your life." 

There is no saying what foolish speeches I might 
have made had not Nino returned. He was radiant, 
and I anticipated that he must have succeeded in his 
errand. 

"Ha! Messer Cornelio, is this the way you keep 
watch?" he cried. 

"I found him here," said Hedwig, shyly, "and he 
would not even glance at me until I positively insisted 
upon it." Nino laughed, as he would have laughed 
at most things in that moment, for sheer superfluity of 
happiness. 

"Signorina," he said, "would it be agreeable to 
you to walk for a few minutes after your sleep? The 
weather is wonderfully fine, and I am sure you owe it 
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to the world to show the roses which rest has given 
you." 

Hedwig blushed softly, and I rose and went away, 
conceiving that I had kept watch long enough. But 
Nino called after me, as he moved the bench from the 
door. 

"Messer Cornelio, will you not come with us? Surely 
you need a walk very much, and we can ill spare your 
company. My lady, let me offer you my arm." 

In this manner we left the inn, a wedding pro- 
cession which could not have been much smaller, and 
the singing of an old woman, who sat with her distaff 
in front of her house, was the wedding march. Nino 
seemed in no great haste, I thought, and I let them 
walk as they would, while I kept soberly in the middle 
of the road, a little way behind. 

It was not far that we had to go, however, and 
soon we came to a large brick house, with an uncom- 
monly small door, over which hung a wooden shield 
with the arms of Italy brightly painted in green and 
red and white. 

Nino and Hedwig entered arm in arm, and I slunk 
guiltily in after them. Hedwig had drawn her veil, 
which was the only head-dress she had, close about 
her face. 

In a quarter of an hour the little ceremony was 
over, and the registers were signed by us all. Nino 
also got a stamped certificate, which he put very care- 
fully in his pocket-book. I never knew what it cost 
Nino to overcome the scruples of the sindaco about 
marrying a strange couple from Rome in that out- 
landish place, where the peasants stared at us as 
though we had been the most unnatural curiosities.^ 
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and even the pigs in the street jogged sullenly out of 
our way, as though not recognising that we were human* 

At all events, the thing was done, and Hedwig von 
Lira became for the rest of her life Edvigia Cardegna. 
And I felt very guilty. The pair went down the steps 
of the house together in front of me, and stopped as 
they reached the street; forgetting my presence, I pre- 
sume. They had not forgotten me so long as I was 
needed to be of use to them; but I must not complain. 

"We can face the world together now, my dear 
lady," said Nino, as he drew her little hand through 
his arm. She looked up at him, and I could see her 
side face. I shall never forget the expression. There 
was in it something I really never saw before, which 
made me feel as though I were in church; and I knew 
then that there was no wrong in helping such love as 
that to its fulfilment 

By the activity of the man from Subiaco a curious 
conveyance was ready for us, being something between 
a gig and a cart, and a couple of strong horses were 
hired for the long drive. The countryman, who had 
grown rich in the last three days, offered to buy the 
thin little ass which had carried me so far and so well. 
He observed that he was blind of one eye, which I 
had never found out, and I do not believe it was true. 
The way he showed it was by snapping his fingers 
close to the eye in question. The donkey winked, 
and the countryman said that if the eye were good 
the beast would see that the noise was made by the 
fingers, and would not be frightened, and would there- 
fore not wink. 

"You see," said he, "he thinks it is a whip crack- 
ing, and so he is afraid." 
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"Do donkeys always wink when they are fright- 
ened?" I inquired. "It is very interesting." 

"Yes," said the countryman, "they mostly do." 
At all events, I was obliged to take the man's own 
price, which was little enough, — not a third of what I 
had given. 

The roads were good, and the long and the short 
of the matter, without any more details, is that we 
reached Rome very early the next morning, having 
caught the night train from Naples. Hedwig slept 
most of the time in the carriage and all the time in 
the train, while Nino, who seemed never to tire or to 
need sleep, sat watching her with wide, happy eyes. 
But perhaps he slept a little too, for I did, and I can- 
not answer for his wakefulness through every minute 
of the night. 

Once I asked him what he intended to do in Rome. 

"We will go to the hotel Costanzi," he answered, 
"which is a foreigners' resort. And if she is rested 
enough we will come down to you, and see what we 
can do about being married properly in church by the 
old curato." 

"The marriage by the sindaco is perfectly legal," 
I remarked. 

"It is a legal contract, but it is not a marriage that 
pleases me," he said, gravely. 

"But, caro mio, without offence, your bride is a 
Protestant, a Lutheran; not to mince matters, a heretic. 
They will make objections." 

"She is an angel," said Nino, with great conviction. 

"But the angels neither marry nor are given in 
marriage," I objected, arguing the point to pass the 
time. 
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"What do you make of it, then, Messer Cornelio?" 
he asked, with a smile. 

"Why, as a heretic she ought to burn, and as an 
angel she ought not to marry." 

"It is better to marry than to burn," retorted Nino, 
triumphantly. 

"Diavolo! Have you had Saint Paul for a tutor?" 
I asked, for I knew the quotation, being fond of 
Greek. 

"I heard a preacher cite it once at the Gesd, and 
I thought it a good saying." 

Early in the morning we rolled into the great sta- 
tion of Rome, and took an affectionate leave of each 
other, with the promise that Hedwig and Nino would 
visit me in the course of the day. I saw them into a 
carriage, with Nino's small portmanteau and Hedwig's 
bundle, and then mounted a modest omnibus that runs 
from the Termini to St. Peter's, and goes very near 
my house. 

All tiie bells were ringing gladly, as if to welcome 
us, for it was Easter morning; and though it is not so 
kept as it used to be, it is nevertheless a great feast. 
Besides, the spring was at hand, and the acacia-trees 
in the great square were budding, though everything 
was still so backward in the hills. April was at hand, 
which the foreigners think is our best month; but I 
prefer June and July, when the weather is warm, and 
the music plays in the Piazza Colonna of an evening. 
For all that, April is a glad time, after the disagree- 
able winter. 

There was with me much peace on that Easter 
day, for I felt that my dear boy was safe after all his 
troubles. At least, he was safe from anything that 
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could be done to part him from Hedwig; for the civil 
laws are binding, and Hedwig was of the age when a 
young woman is legally free to marry whom she pleases. 
Of course old Lira might still make himself disagree- 
able, but I fancied him too much a man of the world 
to desire a scandal, when no good could follow. The 
one shadow in the future was the anger of Benoni, 
who would be certain to seek some kind of revenge 
for the repulse he had suffered. I was still ignorant 
of his whereabouts, not yet knowing what I knew long 
afterwards, and have told you, because otherwise you 
would have been as much in the dark as he was him- 
self, when Temistocle cunningly turned the lock of the 
staircase door and left him to his curses and his me- 
ditations. I have had much secret joy in thinking 
what a wretched night he must have passed there, and 
how his long limbs must have ached with sitting about 
on the stones, and how hoarse he must have been 
from the dampness and the swearing. 

I reached home, the dear old number twenty-seven 
in Santa Catarina dei Funari, by half past seven, or 
even earlier; and I was glad when I rang the bell on 
the landing, and called through the keyhole in my 
impatience. 

"Mariuccia, Mariuccia, come quickly! It is I!" I 
cried. 

"O Madonna mial" I heard her exclaim, and 
there was a tremendous clatter, as she dropped the 
coffee-pot She was doubtless brewing herself a quiet 
cup with my best Porto-Rico, which I do not allow her 
to use. She thought I was never coming back, the 
cunning old hag! 

"Dio mio, Signer Professore! A good Easter to 
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you!" she cried, as I heard the flat pattering of her 
old feet inside, running to the door. "I thought the 
wolves had eaten you, padrone mio!" And at last 
she let me in. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"A TALL gentleman came here late last night, 
Signor Professore," said Mariuccia, as I sat down in 
the old green arm-chair. "He seemed very angry 
about something, and said he must positively see you." 
The idea of Benoni flashed uneasily across my brain. 

"Was he the grave signore who came a few days 
before I left?" I asked. 

"Heaven preserve us!" ejaculated Mariuccia. "This 
one was much older, and seemed to be lame; for 
when he tried to shake his stick at me, he could not 
stand without it. He looked like one of the old Swiss 
guards at Palazzo." By which she meant the Vatican, 
as you know. 

"It must have been the count," I said, thinking 
aloud. 

"A count 1 A pretty sort of count, indeed, to come 
waking people from their beds in the night! He had 
not even a high hat like the one you wear when you 
go to the University. A count, indeed!" 

"Go and make me some good coff*ee, Mariuccia," 
I said, eying her severely to show I suspected her of. 
having used mine; "and be careful to make it of my 
best Port-Rico, if you have any left, without any chicory." 

"A count, indeed!" she muttered angrily as she. 
hobbled away, not in the least heeding my last remark, 
\jrhich I believed to be withering. 
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I had not much time for reflection that morning. 
My old clothes were in tatters, and the others looked 
very fine by contrast, so that when I had made my 
toilet I felt better able to show myself to the distin- 
guished company I expected. I had seen so much 
extraordinary endurance in Nino and Hedwig during 
the last two or three days that I was prepared to see 
them appear at any moment, brushed and curled and 
ready for anything. The visit of the count, however, 
had seriously disturbed me, and I hardly knew what 
to look for from him. As it turned out, I had not long 
to wait 

I was resting myself in the arm-chair, and smoking 
one of those infamous cigars that nearly suffocate me, 
just for company, and I was composing in my mind a 
letter to the authorities of the University, requesting 
that I might begin to lecture again. I did not find out 
until later that I need not have written to them at all 
when I went away, as ten days are always allowed at 
Easter, in any case. It is just like my forgetfulness, 
to have made such a mistake. I really only missed 
four lectures. But my composition was interrupted by 
the door-bell, and my heart sank in my breast. Mari- 
uccia opened, and I knew by the sound of the stick 
on the bricks that the lame count had come to wreak 
his vengeance. 

Being much frightened, I was very polite, and bowed 
a great many times as he came toward me. It was he, 
looking much the same as ever, wooden and grizzly. 

"I am much honoured, sir," I began, "by seeing 
you here." 

"You are Signor Grandi?" he inquired, with a 
stiff bow. 

1^* 
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"The same, Signer Conte, and very much at your 
service," I answered, rubbing my hands together to 
give myself an air of satisfaction. 

"Let us not waste time," he said, severely, but not 
roughly. "I have come to you on business. My 
daughter has disappeared with your son, or whatever 
relation the Signer Giovanni Cardegna is to you." 

"He is no relation, Signor Conte. He was an 
orphan, and I " 

"It is the same," he interrupted. "You are re- 
sponsible for his doings." 

I responsible! Good heavens, had I not done all 
in my power to prevent the rashness of that hot-headed 
boy? 

"Will you not sit down, sir?" I said, moving a chair 
for him. He took the seat rather reluctantly. 

"You do not seem much astonished at what I tell 
you," he remarked. "It is evident that you are in 
the plot" 

"Unless you will inform me of what you know, 
Signor Conte," I replied with urbanity, "I cannot see 
how I can be of service to you." 

"On the contrary," said he, "I am the person to 
ask questions. I wake up in the morning and find my 
daughter gone. I naturally inquire where she is." 

"Most naturally, as you say, sir. I would do the 



same." 



"And you, also very naturally, answer my ques- 
tions," he continued severely. 

"In that case, sir," I replied, "I would call to your 
attention the fact that you have asked but one ques- 
tion, — whether I were Signor Grandi. I answered that 
in the aflSrmative." You see I was apprehensive of 
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what he might do, and desired to gain time. But he 
began to lose his temper. 

"I have no patience with you Italians/' he said, 
gruffly; "you bandy words and play with them as iif 
you enjoyed it." 

Diavolo, thought I, he is angry at my silence. What 
will he be if I speak? 

"What do you wish to know, Signor Conte?" I in- 
quired, in suave tones. 

"I wish to know where my daughter is. Where is 
she? Do you understand? I am asking a question 
now, and you cannot deny it." 

I was sitting in front of him, but I rose and pre- 
tended to shut the door, thus putting the table and the 
end of the piano between us, before I answered. 

"She is in Rome, Signor Conte," I said. 

"With Cardegna?" he asked, not betraying any 
emotion. 

"Yes." 

"Very well. I will have them arrested at once. 
That is all I wanted." He put his crutch stick to the 
floor as though about to rise. Seeing that his anger 
was not turned against me, I grew bold. 

"You had better not do that," I mildly observed, 
across the table. 

"And why not, sir?" he asked, quickly, hesitating 
whether to get upon his feet or to remain seated. 

"Because they are married already," I answered, 
retreating toward the door. But there was no need 
for flight. He sank back in the chair, and the stick 
fell from his hands upon the bricks with a loud rattle. 
Poor old man! I thought he was quite overcome by 
the news I had communicated. He ^al ^\»fcw^ ^ *CSi& 
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window, his hands lying idly on his knees. I moved 
to come toward him, but he raised one hand and 
began to twirl his great gray moustache fiercely; whereat 
I resumed my former position of safety. 

"How do you know this?" he demanded on a sudden. 

"I was present at the civil marriage yesterday," I 
answered, feeling very much scared. He began to 
notice my manoeuvre. 

"You need not be so frightened," he said, coldly. 
"It would be no use to kill any of you now, though I 
would like to." 

"I assure you that no one ever frightened me in my 
own house, sir," I answered. I think my voice must 
have sounded very bold, for he did not laugh at me. 

"I suppose it is irrevocable," he said, as if to himself. 

"Oh, yes — perfectly irrevocable," I answered, 
promptly. "They are married, and have come back 
to Rome. They are at the Hotel Costanzi. I am sure 
that Nino would give you every explanation." 

"Who is Nino?" he asked. 

"Nino Cardegna, of course " 

"And do you foolishly imagine that I am going to 
ask him to explain why he took upon himself to carry 
away my daughter?" The question was scornful enough. 

"Signor Conte," I protested, "you would do well 
to see them, for she is your daughter, after all." 

"She is not my daughter any longer," growled the 
count "She is married to a singer, a tenor, an Italian 
with curls and lies and grins, as you all have. Fie!" 
And he pulled his moustache again. 

"A singer," said I, "if you like, but a great singer, 
and an honest man." 

'^Oh, I did not come here to listen to your praises 
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of that scoundrel!" he exclaimed, hotly. "I have seen 
enough of him to be sick of him." 

"I wish he were in this room to hear you call him 
by such names," I said; for I began to grow angry, as 
I sometimes do, and then my fear grows small and my 
heart grows big. 

"Ah!" said he, ironically. "And pray, what would 
he do to me?" 

"He would probably ask you again for that pistol 
you refused to lend him the other day." I thought I 
might as well show that I knew all about the meeting 
in the road. But Lira laughed grimly, and the idea 
of a fight seemed to please him. 

"I would not refuse it this time. In fact, since you 
mention it, I think I will go and offer it to him now. 
Do you think I should be justified. Master Censor?" 

"No," said I, coming forward and facing him. "But 
if you like you can fight me. I am your own age, and 
a better match." I would have fought him then and 
there, with the chairs, if he had liked. 

"Why should I fight you?" he inquired, in some 
astonishment. "You strike me as a very peaceable 
person indeed." 

"Diavolo! do you expect me to stand quietly and 
hear you call my boy a scoundrel? What do you take 
me for, signore? Do you know that I am the last of 
the Conti Grandi, and as noble as any of you, and as 
fit to fight, though my hair is gray?" 

"I knew, indeed, that one member of that illus- 
trious family survived in Rome," he answered, gravely, 
"but I was not aware that you were he. I am glad to 
make your acquaintance, and I sincerely wish that you 
were the father of the young man who has married 
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my daughter. If you were, I would be ready to ar- 
range matters." He looked at me searchingly. 

"Unfortunately, I am not any relation of his," I 
answered. "His father and mother were peasants on 
my estate of Serveti, when it still was mine. They 
died when he was a baby, and I took care of him and 
educated him." 

"Yes, he is well educated," reflected the count, 
"for I examined him myself. Let us talk no more 
about fighting. You are quite sure that the marriage 
is legal?" 

"Quite certain. You can do nothing, and any 
attempt would be a useless scandal. Besides, they are 
so happy, you do not know." 

"So happy, are they? Do you think I am happy 
too?" 

"A man has every reason to be so, when his 
daughter marries an honest man. It is a piece of good 
luck that does not happen often." 

"Protably from the scarcity of daughters who are 
willing to drive their fathers to distraction by their dis- 
obedience and contempt of authority," he said, savagely. 

"No, — from the scarcity of honest men," I said, 
"Nino is a very honest man. You may go from one 
end of Italy to the other and not meet one like him." 

"I sincerely hope so," growled Lira. "Otherwise 
Italy would be as wholly unredeemed and unredeem- 
able as you pretend that some parts of it are now. 
But I will tell you, Conte Grandi, you cannot walk 
across the street, in my country, without meeting a 
dozen men who would tremble at the idea of such de- 
pravity as an elopement." 

"Our ideas of honesty differ, sir," I replied. "When 
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a man loves a woman, I consider it honest in him to 
act as though he did, and not to go and many an- 
other for consolation, beating her with a thick stick 
whenever he chances to think of the first. That seems 
to be the northern idea of domestic felicity." Lira 
laughed gruffly, supposing that my picture was meant 
for a jest. "I am glad you are amused," I added. 

"Upon my honour, sir," he replied, "you are so 
vastly amusing that I am half inclined to forgive my 
daughter's rashness, for the sake of enjoying your com- 
pany. First you entrench yourself behind your furni- 
ture; then you propose to fight me; and now you give 
me the most original views upon love and marriage 
that I ever heard. Indeed, I have cause to be amused." 

"I am happy to oblige you," I said, tartly, for I 
did not like his laughter. "So long as you confine 
your amusement to me, I am satisfied; but pray avoid 
using any objectionable language about Nino." 

"Then my only course is to avoid the subject?" 

"Precisely," I replied, with a good deal of dignity. 

"In that case I will go," he said. I was immensely 
relieved, for his presence was most unpleasant, as you 
may readily guess. He got upon his feet, and I showed 
him to the door, with all courtesy. I expected that 
he would say something about the future before leav- 
ing me, but I was mistaken. He bowed in silence, 
and stumped down the steps with his stick. 

I sank into my arm-chair with a great sigh of re- 
lief, for I felt that, for me at least, the worst was over. 
I had faced the infuriated father, and I might now 
face anybody with the consciousness of power. I al- 
ways feel conscious of great power when the danger 
is past Once more I lit my cigar, aad ^ttelcissA ^cs^- 
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self out to take some rest. The constant strain on the 
nerves was becoming very wearing, and I knew very- 
well that on the morrow I should need bleeding and 
mallows t<?a. Hardly was I settled and comfortable 
when I hQ0,rd that dreadful bell again. 

"This is the day of the resurrection indeed," cried 
Mariuccia frantically from the kitchen. And she hur- 
ried to the door. But I cannot describe to you the 
screams of joy and the strange sounds, between laugh- 
ing and crying, that her leathern throat produced when 
she found Nino and Hedwig on the landing, waiting 
for admission. And when Nino explained that he had 
been mapied, and that this beautiful lady with the 
bright eyes and the golden hair was his wife, the old 
woman fairly gave way, and sat upon a chair in an 
agony of amazement and admiration. But the pair 
came toward me, and I met them with a light heart. 

"Nino," said Hedwig, "we have not been nearly 
grateful enough to Signor Grandi for all he has done. 
I have been very selfish," she said, penitently, turning 
to me. 

"Ah no, signora," I replied, — for she was 
married now, and no longer "signorina," — "it is never 
selfish of such as you to let an old man do you 
service. You have made me very happy." And lien 
I embraced Nino, and Hedwig gave me her hand, 
which I kissed in the old fashion. 

"And so this is your old home, Nino?" said 
Hedwig presently, looking about her, and touching the 
things in the room, as a woman will when she makes 
acquaintance with a place she has often heard of. 
"What a dear room it is! I wish we could live here!" 
How very soon a woman learns that "we" that means 
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SO much! It is never forgotten, even when the love 
that bred it is dead and cold. 

"Yes," I said, for Nino seemed so enraptured, as 
he watched her, that he could not speak. "And there 
is the old piano, with the end on the boxes because it 
has no leg, as I dare say Nino has often told you." 

"Nino said it was a very good piano," said she. 

"And indeed it is," he said, with enthusiasm. "It 
is out of tune now, perhaps, but it is the source of all 
my fortune." He leaned over the crazy instrument 
and seemed to caress it. 

"Poor old thing!" said Hedwig, compassionately. 
"I am sure there is music in it still — the sweet music 
of the past." 

"Yes," said he, laughing, "it must be the music of 
the past, for it would not stand the 'music of the 
future,' as they call it, for five minutes. All the strings 
would break." Hedwig sat down on the chair that 
was in front of it, and her fingers went involuntarily 
to the keys, though she is no great musician. 

"I can play a little, you know, Nino," she said 
shyly, and looked up to his face for a response, not 
venturing to strike the chords. And it would have 
done you good to see how brightly Nino smiled and 
encouraged her little offer of music — he, the great 
artist, in whose life music was both sword and sceptre. 
But he knew that she had greatness also of a different 
kind, and he loved the small jewels in his crown as 
well as the glorious treasures of its larger wealth. 

"Play to me, my love," he said, not caring now 
whether I heard the sweet words or not. She blushed 
a little, nevertheless, and glanced at me; then her 
fingers strayed over the keys, 2iivd ^x^^ ^>iJ^ \sss^^^*^^fc^ 
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was very soft and yet very gay. Suddenly she ceased, 
and leaned forward on the desk of the piano, looking 
at him. 

"Do you know, Nino, it was once my dream to be 
a great musician. If I had not been so rich I should 
have taken the profession in earnest. But now, you 
see, it is different, is it not?" 

"Yes, it is all different now," he answered, not 
knowing exactly what she meant, but radiantly happy, 
all the same. 

"I mean," she said, hesitating — "I mean that now 
that we are to be always together, what you do I do, 
and what I do you do. Do you understand?" 

"Yes, perfectly," said Nino, rather puzzled, but 
quite satisfied. 

"Ah no, dear," said she, forgetting my presence, 
and letting her hand steal into his as he stood, "you 
do not understand — quite. I mean that so long as one 
of us can be a great musician it is enough, and I am 
just as great as though I did it all myself." 

Thereupon Nino forgot himself altogether, and 
kissed her golden hair. But then he saw me looking, 
for it was so pretty a sight that I could not help it, 
and he remembered. 

"Oh!" he said, in a tone of embarrassment that I 
had never heard before. Then Hedwig blushed very 
much too, and looked away, and Nino put himself be- 
tween her and me, so that I might not see her. 

"Could you play something for me to sing, 
Hedwig?" he asked suddenly. 

"Oh, yes! I can play *Spirto gentil,' by heart," she 
cried, hailing the idea with delight. 

Id a moment they were both lost, and indeed so 
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was I, in the dignity and beauty of the simple melody. 
As he began to sing, Nino bent down to her, and al- 
most whispered the first words into her ear. But soon 
he stood erect, and let the music flow from his lips, 
just as God made it. His voice was tired with tiie 
long watching and the dust and cold and heat of the 
journey; but, as De Pretis said when he began, he has 
an iron throat, and the weariness only made the tones 
soft and tender and thrilling, that would perhaps have 
been too strong for my little room. 

Suddenly he stopped short in the middle of a note, 
and gazed open-mouthed at the door. And I looked 
too, and was horrified; and Hedwig, looking also, 
screamed and sprang back to the window, overturning 
the chair she had sat on. 

In the doorway stood Ahasuerus Benoni, the Jew. 

Mariuccia had imprudently forgotten to shut the 
door when Hedwig and Nino came, and the baron had 
walked in unannounced. You may imagine the fright 
I was in. But, after all, it was natural enough that 
after what had occurred he, as well as the count, 
should seek an interview with me, to obtain what in- 
formation I was willing to give. 

There he stood in his gay clothes, tall and thin 
and smiling as of yore. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Nino is a man for great emergencies, as I have 
had occasion to say, and when he realised who the 
unwelcome visitor was, he acted as promptly as usual. 
With a face like marble he walked straight across the 
room to Benoni and faced him. 
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"Baron Benoni," he said, in a low voice, "I warn 
you that you are most unwelcome here. If you 
attempt to say any word to my wife, or to force an 
entrance, I will make short work of you." Benoni eyed 
him with a sort of pitying curiosity as he made this 
speech: — 

"Do not fear, Signor Cardegna. I came to see 
Signor Grandi, and to ascertain from him precisely 
what you have volunteered to tell me. You cannot 
suppose that I have any object in interrupting the 
leisure of a great artist, or the privacy of his very 
felicitous domestic relations. I have not a great deal 
to say. That is, I have always a great deal to say 
about everything, but I shall at present confine myself 
to a very little." 

"You will be wise," said Nino, scornfully, "and 
you would be wiser if you confined yourself to nothing 
at all." 

"Patience, Signor Cardegna," protested Benoni. 
"You will readily conceive that I am a little out of 
breath with the stairs, for I am a very old man." 

"In that case," I said, from the other side of the 
room, "I may as well occupy your breathing time by 
telling you that any remarks you are likely to make 
to me have been forestalled by the Graf von Lira, 
who has been with me this morning." Benoni smiled, 
but both Hedwig and Nino looked at me in surprise. 

"I only wished to say," returned Benoni, "that I 
consider you in the light of an interesting phenomenon. 
Nay, Signor Cardegna, do not look so fierce. I am an 
old man " 

"An old devil," said Nino, hotly. 

"An old fool," said I. 
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"An old reprobate," said Hedwig, from her corner, 
in deepest indignation. 

"Precisely,'' returned Benoni, smilingly. "Many 
people have been good enough to tell me so before. 
Thanks, kind friends, I believe you with all my heart. 
Meanwhile, man, devil, fool, or reprobate, I am very 
old. I am about to leave Rome for St. Petersburg, 
and I will take this last opportunity of informing you 
that in a very singularly long life I have met with only 
two or three such remarkable instances as this of yours." 

"Say what you wish to say, and go," said Nino, 
roughly. 

"Certainly. And whenever I have met with such 
an instance I have done my very utmost to reduce it 
to the common level, and to prove to myself that no 
such thing really exists. I find it a dangerous thing, 
however; for an old man in love is likely to exhibit 
precisely the agreeable and striking peculiarities you 
have so aptly designated." There was something so 
odd about his manner and about the things he said 
that Nino was silent, and allowed him to proceed. 

"The fact is," he continued, "that love is a very 
rare thing, nowadays, and is so very generally an 
abominable sham that I have often amused myself by 
diabolically devising plans for its destruction. On this 
occasion I very nearly came to grief myself. The same 
thing happened to me some time ago, — about forty 
years, I should say, — and I perceive that it has not 
been forgotten. It may amuse you to look at this 
paper, which I chance to have with me. Good-morn- 
ing. I leave for St. Petersburg at once." 

"I believe you are really the Wandering Jew!" 
cried Nino, as Benoni left the room. 
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"His name was certainly Ahasuerus," Benoni re- 
plied from the outer door. "But it may be a coin- 
cidence, after all. Good-by." He was gone. 

I was the first to take up the paper he had thrown 
upon a chair. There was a passage marked with a 
red pencil. I read it aloud: — 

"... Baron Benoni, the wealthy banker of St. 
Petersburg, who was many years ago an inmate of a 
private lunatic asylum in Paris, is reported to be 
dangerously insane in Rome." That was all. The 
paper was the Paris Figaro. 

"Merciful Heavens!" exclaimed Hedwig, "and I 
was shut up with that madman in Fillettino!" Nino 
was already by her side, and in his strong arms she 
forgot Benoni, and Fillettino, and all her troubles. We 
were all silent for some time. At last Nino spoke. 

"Is it true that the count was here this morning?" 
he asked, in a subdued voice, for the extraordinary 
visit and its sequel had made him grave. 

"Quite true," I said. "He was here a long time. 
I would not spoil your pleasure by telling you of it, 
when you first came." 

"What did he — what did my father say?" asked 
Hedwig, presently. 

"My dear children," I answered, thinking I might 
well call them so, "he said a great many unpleasant 
things, so that I offered to fight him if he said any 
more." At this they both laid hold of me and began 
to caress me; and one smoothed my hair, and the 
other embraced me, so that I was half smothered. 

"Dear Signer Grandi," cried Hedwig, anxiously, 
"how good and brave you are!" She does not know 
what a coward I am, you see, and I hope she will 
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never find out, for nothing was ever said to me that 
gave me half so much pleasure as to be called brave 
by her, the dear child; and if she never finds out she 
may say it again, some day. Besides, I really did 
offer to fight Lira, as I have told you. 

"And what is he going to do?" asked Nino, in 
some anxiety, 

"I do not know. I told him it was all legal, and 
that he could not touch you at all. I also said you 
were staying at the Hotel Costanzi, where he might 
find you if he wished." 

"Oh! Did you tell him that?" asked Hedwig. 

"It was quite right," said Nino. "He ought to 
know, of course. And what else did you tell him?" 

"Nothing especial, Nino mio. He went away in a 
sort of ill temper because I would not let him abuse 
you as much as he pleased." 

"He may abuse me and be welcome," said Nino. 
"He has some right to be angry with me. But he will 
think differently some day." So we chatted away for 
an hour, enjoying the rest and the peace and the sweet 
sunshine of the Easter afternoon. But this was the 
day of interruptions. There was one more visitor to 
come, — one more scene for me to tell you, and then I 
have done. 

A carriage drove down the street and seemed to 
stop at the door of my house. Nino looked idly out 
of the window. Suddenly he started. 

"Hedwig, Hedwig!" he cried, "here is your father 
coming back!" She would not look out, but stood back 
firom the window, turning pale. If there was one thing 
she dreaded, it was a meeting with her father. All 
the old doubt as to whether she had done right seemed 

^ Raman Singer, *^^ 
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to come back to her face in a moment. But Nino 
turned and looked at her, and his face was so trium- 
phant that she got back her courage, and clasping his 
hand bravely awaited what was to come. 

I went myself to the door, and heard Lira's slow 
tread on the stairs. Before long he appeared, and 
glanced up at me from the steps, which he climbed, 
one at a time, with his stick. 

"Is my daughter here?" he asked, as soon as he 
reached me; and his voice sounded subdued, just as 
Nino's did when Benoni had gone. I conducted him 
into the room. It was the strangest meeting. The 
proud old man bowed stiffly to Hedwig, as though he 
had never before seen her. They also bent their 
heads, and there was a silence as of death in the 
sunny room. 

"My daughter," said Von Lira at last, and with 
evident effort, "I wish to have a word with you. These 
two gentlemen — the younger of whom is now, as I 
understand it, your husband — may well hear what I 
wish to say." 

I moved a chair so that he might sit down, but 
he stood up to his full height, as though not deigning 
to be older than the rest. I watched Hedwig, and saw 
how with both hands she clung to Nino's arm, and her 
lip trembled, and her face wore the look it had when 
I saw her in Fillettino. 

As for Nino, his stem, square jaw was set, and his 
brows bent, but he showed no emotion, unless the 
darkness in his face and the heavy shadows beneath 
his eyes foretold ready anger. 

"I am no trained reasoner, like Signor Grandi," 
said Lira, looking straight at Hedwig, "but I can say 
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plainly what I mean, for all that. There was a good 
old law in Sparta, whereby disobedient children were 
put to death without mercy. Sparta was a good 
country, — very like Prussia, but less great. You know 
what I mean. You have cruelly disobeyed me, — 
cruelly, I say, because you have shown me that all my 
pains and kindness and discipline have been in vain. 
There is nothing so sorrowful for a good parent as to 
discover that he has made a mistake." 

(The canting old proser, I thought, will he never 
finish?) 

"The mistake I refer to is not in the way I have 
dealt with you," he went on, "for on that score I have 
nothing to reproach myself But I was mistaken in 
supposing you loved me. You have despised all I 
have done for you." 

"Oh, father! How can you say that?" cried poor 
Hedwig, clinging closer to Nino. 

"At all events, you have acted as though you did. 
On the very day when I promised you to take signal 
action upon Baron Benoni you left me by stealth, 
saying in your miserable letter that you had gone to a 
man who could both love and protect you." 

"You did neither the one nor the other, sir," said 
Nino, boldly, "when you required of your daughter to 
marry such a man as Benoni." 

"I have just seen Benoni; I saw him also on the 
night you left me, madam," — he looked severely at 
Hedwig, — "and I am reluctantly forced to confess that 
he is not sane, according to the ordinary standard of 
the mind." 

We had all known from the paper of the suspicion 
that rested on Benoni's sanity, yet somehow \3asx.^ ^"s^s^ 
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a little murmur in the room when the old count so 
clearly stated his opinion. 

"That does not, however, alter the position in the 
least," continued Lira, "for you knew nothing of this 
at the time I desired you to marry him, and I should 
have found it out soon enough to prevent mischief. 
Instead of trusting to my judgment you took the law 
into your own hands, like a most unnatural daughter, 
as you are, and disappeared in the night with a man 
whom I consider totally unfit for you, however superior," 
he added, glancing at Nino, "he may have proved him- 
self in his own rank of life." 

Nino could not hold his tongue any longer. It 
seemed absurd that there should be a battle of words 
when all the realities of the affair were accomplished 
facts; but for his life he could not help speaking. 

"Sir," he said, addressing Lira, "I rejoice that this 
opportunity is given me of once more speaking clearly 
to you. Months ago, when I was betrayed into a piece 
of rash violence, for which I at once apologised to you, 
I told you under somewhat peculiar circumstances that 
I would yet marry your daughter, if she would have 
me. I stand here to-day with her by my side, my 
wedded wife, to tell you that I have kept my word, 
and that she is mine by her own free consent. Have 
you any cause to show why she is not my wedded 
wife? If so, show it. But I will not let you stand 
there and say bitter and undeserved things to this 
same wife of mine, abusing the name of father and 
the terms * authority' and *love,' forsooth! And if you 
wish to take vengeance on me personally, do so if you 
can. I will not fight duels with you now, as I was 
ready to do the day before yesterday. For then — so 
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short a time ago — I had but offered her my life, and 
so that I gave it for her I. cared not how nor when. 
But now she has taken me for hers, and I have no 
more right to let you kill me than I have to kill my- 
self, seeing that she and I are one. Therefore, good 
sir, if you have words of conciliation to speak, speak 
them; but if you would only tell her harsh and cruel 
things, I say you shall not!" 

As Nino uttered these hot words in good, plain 
Italian, they had a bold and honest sound of strength 
that was glorious to hear. A weaker man than the 
old count would have fallen into a fury of rage, and 
perhaps would have done some foolish violence. But 
he stood silent, eying his antagonist coolly, and when 
the words were spoken he answered. 

"Signor Cardegna,'' he said, "the fact that I am 
here ought to be to you the fullest demonstration that 
I acknowledge your marriage with my daughter. I 
have certainly no intention of prolonging a painful 
interview. When I have said that my child has dis- 
obeyed me, I have said all that the question holds. 
As for the future of you two, I have naturally nothing 
more to say about it. I cannot love a disobedient child, 
nor ever shall again. For the present, we will part; 
and if at the end of a year my daughter is happy with 
you, and desires to see me, I shall make no objection 
to such a meeting. I need not say that if she is un- 
happy with you my house will always be open to her, 
if she chooses to return to it." 

"No, sir, most emphatically, you need not say it!" 
cried Nino, with blazing eyes. Lira took no notice of 
him, but turned to go. 
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some affection for her; and if not, he will surely have 
the vanity to own so famous an artist as Nino for his 
son-in-law. 

I do not know how it was managed, for Hedwig 
was certainly a heretic when she left her father, though 
she was an angel, as Nino said. But before they left 
Rome for Vienna there was a little wedding, early in 
the morning, in our parish church, for I was there; and 
De Pretis, who was really responsible for the whole 
thing, got some of his best singers from St. Peter and 
St. John on the Lateran to come and sing a mass over 
the two. I think that our good Mother Church found 
room for the dear child very quickly, and that is how 
it happened. 

They are happy and glad together, those two hearts 
that never knew love save for each other, and they will 
be happy always. For it was nothing but love with 
them from the very first, and so it must be to the very 
last. Perhaps you will say that there is nothing in 
this story either but love. And if so, it is well; for 
where there is naught else there can surely be no 
sinning, or wrong-doing, or weakness, or meanness; nor 
yet anything that is not quite pure and undefiled. 

Just as I finish this writing, there comes a letter 
from Nino to say that he has taken steps about buying 
Serveti, and that I must go there in the spring with 
Mariuccia and make it ready for him. Dear Serveti, 
of course I will go. 

THE END. 
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DON GESUALDO. 



I. 

It was a day in June. 

The crickets were chirping, the lizards were glid- 
ing, the butterflies were flying above the ripe com, the 
reapers were out amongst the wheat, and the tall stalks 
were swaying and falling under the sickle; through 
the little windows of his sacristy Don Gesualdo, the 
young vicar of San Bartolo, in the village of Marca, 
looked with wistful eyes at the hillside which rose up 
in front of him, seen through a frame of cherry-boughs 
in full fruit. The hillside was covered with corn, with 
vines, with mulberry trees; the men and women were 
at work amongst the trees, it was the first day of 
harvest; there was a blue, happy sky above them all; 
their voices chattering and calling to one another over 
the sea of grain came to his ears gaily and softened 
by air and distance. He sighed as he looked and as 
he heard. Yet, interrogated, he would have said that 
he was happy and wanted for nothing. 

He was a slight, pale man, still almost a youth, 
with a delicate face without colour and beardless, his 
eyes were brown and tender and serious, his mouth 
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was sensitive and sweet. He was the son of a fisher- 
man away by Bocca d'Amo, where the river meets the 
sea, amidst the cane and cactus brakes which Costa 
loves to paint. But who could say what fine, time- 
filtered, pure Etruscan or Latin blood might not 
run in his veins? There is so much of the classic 
features and the classic form amongst the peasants of 
Tyrrhene seashores, of Cimbrian oak woods, of Roman 
grass plains, of Maremma Marshes. 

It was the last day of peace which he was destined 
to know in Marca. 

He turned from the window with reluctance and 
regret, as the old woman who served him as house- 
keeper and church cleaner in one summoned him to his 
frugal supper. He could have supped at any hour he 
had chosen; there were none to say him nay, but it 
was the custom at Marca to sup at the twenty-third 
hour, and he was not a person to violate custom; he 
would as soon have thought of spitting on the blessed 
bread itself. Habit is a masterful ruler in all Italian 
communities; it has always been so; it is a formula 
which excuses all things and sanctifies all things, and 
to none did it do so more than to Gesualdo. Often 
he was not in the least hungry at sunset, often he 
grudged, sorely the hours spent in breaking black 
bread, and in eating poor soup when Nature was at 
her sweetest and the skies giving their finest spectacle 
to a thankless earth. Yet never did he fail to meekly 
answer old Candida's summons to the humble re- 
past. To have altered the hour of eating would have 
seemed to him irreligious, revolutionary, altogether 
impossible. 

Candida was a little old woman, burnt black by 
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the sun, with a whisp of grey hair fastened on the 
crown of her head, and a neater look about her ker- 
chief and her gown than was usual in Marca, for she 
was a woman originally from a northern city. She 
had always been a servant in priests' houses, and if 
the sacristan were ill or away, knew as well as he 
where every book, bell, and candle were kept, and 
could have said the offices herself had her sex al- 
lowed her. In tongue she was very sharp, and in 
secret was proud of the power she possessed of making 
the vice-regent of God afraid of her. The priest was 
the first man in this parish of poor folks, and the 
priest would shrink like a chidden child if she found 
out that he had given his best shirt to a beggar, or 
had inadvertently come in with wet boots over the 
brick floor, which she had just washed and sanded. It 
was the old story of so many sovereignties. He had 
power no doubt to bind and loose, to bless and curse, 
to cleanse or refuse to cleanse the sinful souls of men; 
but for all that he was only a stupid, forgetful baby 
of a man in his servant's eyes, and she made him feel 
the scorn she had for him mixed up with a half- 
motherly, half-scolding admiration, which saw in him 
half a child, half a fool, and maybe she would add 
in her own thoughts, a kind of angel. 

Don Gesualdo was not wise or learned in any way; he 
had barely been able to acquire enough knowledge to 
pass through the examinations necessary for entrance 
into the priesthood. That slender amount of scholar- 
ship was his all; but he was clever enough for Marca, 
which had very little brains of its own; and he did his 
duty most faithfully, as far as he saw it, at all times. 
As for doubts of any sort as to what t\\al <ij^ ^-^^ 
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such scepticism never could possibly assail him. His 
creed appeared as plain and sure to him as the sun 
which shone in the heavens, and his faith was as 
single-hearted and unswerving as the devoted soul of 
a docile sheepdog. 

He was of a poetic and retiring nature; religion 
had taken entire possession of his soul, and he was as 
unworldly, as visionary, and as simple as any one of 
the pecorelle di Dio who dwelt around Francesco 
d'Assisi. His mother had been a German servant girl, 
married out of a small inn in Pisa, and some quali- 
ties of the dreamy, slow, and serious Teutonic tem- 
perament were in him, all Italian of the western coast 
as he was. On such a dual mind the spiritual side 
of his creed had obtained intense power; and the 
office he filled was to him a heaven-given mission 
which compelled him to incessant sacrifice of every 
earthly appetite and every selfish thought. 

"He is too good to live," said his old house- 
keeper. 

It was a very simple and monotonous life which 
was led by him in his charge. There was no kind of 
change in it for anybody, unless they went away, and 
few people born in Marca ever did that. They were 
not forced by climate to be nomads, like the moun- 
taineers of the Apennines, nor like the men of the 
sea-coast, and ague-haunted plains. Marca was a 
healthy, homely place on the slope of a hill in the 
wilderness, where its sons and daughters could stay 
and work all the year round, if they chose, without 
risk of fever worse than such as might be brought on 
by too much new wine at close of autumn. Marca 
was not pretty, or historical, or picturesque, or uncom- 
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mon in any way; there are five hundred, five thousand, 
villages like it, standing amongst corn lands and maize 
fields and mulberry trees, with its little dark church, 
and its whitewashed presbytery, and its dusky red- 
tiled houses, and its great silent empty villa that used 
to be a fortified and stately palace, and now is given 
over to the rats and the spiders and the scorpions. A 
very quiet, little place, far away from cities and rail- 
ways, dusty and uncomely in itself, but blessed in the 
abundant light and the divine landscape which are 
around it, and of which no one in it ever thought, ex- 
cept this simple, young priest, Gesualdo Brasa'ilo. 

Of all natural gifts, a love of natural beauty surely 
brings most happiness to the possessor of it; happiness 
altogether unalloyed and unpurchasable, and created 
by the mere rustle of green leaves, the mere ripple of 
brown waters. It is not an Italian gift at all, nor an 
Italian feeling; to an Italian gas is more beautiful than 
sunshine, and a cambric flower more beautiful than a 
real one; he usually thinks the mountains hateful and 
a city divine, he detests trees and adores crowds. But 
there are exceptions to all rules : there are poetic natures 
everywhere, though everywhere rare; Gesualdo was the 
exception in Marca and its neighbourhood, and evening 
after evening saw him in the summer weather strolling 
through the fields, his breviary in his hand, but his 
heart with the dancing fire-flies, the quivering poplar 
leaves, the tall green cane, the little silvery fish darting 
over the white stones of the shallow river-waters. He 
could not have told why he loved to watch these 
things; he thought it was because they reminded him 
of Bocca d'Amo and the sand beach and the cane- 
brakes; but he did love Ihem, ax^^ *^icvK^ "^^^^ >ncssv 
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with that vague emotion, half pleasure, half pain, 
known. 

His supper over, he went into his church; a little 
red-bricked, white-washed passage connected it with 
his parlour. The church was small, and dark, and 
old; it had an altarpiece said to be old, and by a 
Senese master, and of some value, but Gesualdo knew 
nothing of these matters; a Raphael might have hung 
there and he would have been none the wiser; he 
loved the church, ugly and simple as it was, as a 
mother loves a plain child or a dull one because it is 
hers; and now and then he preached strange, passionate, 
pathetic sermons in it, which none of his people under- 
stood, and which he barely understood himself. He 
had a sweet full far-reaching voice, with an accent of 
singular melancholy in it, and as his mystical, romantic, 
involved phrases passed far over the heads of his 
hearers, like a flight of birds flying high up against 
the clouds, the pathos and music in his tones stirred 
their hearts vaguely. He was certainly they thought 
a man whom the saints loved. Candida sitting near 
the altar with her head bowed and her hands feeling 
her rosary would think as she heard the unintelligible 
eloquence: "Dear Lord, all that power of words, all 
that skill of the tongue, and he would put his shirt on 
bottom upwards were it not for me!" 

There was no office in his church that evening, 
but he lingered about it, touching this thing and the 
other with tender fingers. There was always a sweet 
scent in the little place; its door usually stood open 
to the fields amidst which it was planted, and the 
smell of the incense which century after century had 
been burned in it, blended ^vlh. the fragrance from 
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primroses, or dog-roses, or new mown hay, or crushed 
ripe grapes which, according to the season, came in 
it from without. Candida kept it very clean and the 
scorpions and spiders were left so little peace there 
by her ever-active broom that they betook themselves 
elsewhere, dear as the wooden benches and the cran- 
nied stones had been to them for ages. 

Since he had come to Marca nothing of any kind 
had happened in it. There had been some mar- 
riages, a great many births, not a few burials; but 
that was all. The people who came to confession at 
Easter confessed very common sins; they had stolen 
this or that, cheated here, there, and everywhere; got 
drunk and quarrelled, nothing more; he would give 
them clean bills of spiritual health, and bid them go 
in peace and sin no more, quite sure, as they were 
sure themselves, that they would have the selfsame 
sins to tell off next time they came there. 

Everybody in Marca thought a great deal of their 
religion, that is they trusted to it in a helpless but 
confident kind of way as a fetish, which being duly 
and carefully propitiated, would make things all right 
for them after death. They would not have missed a 
mass to save their lives; that they dozed through it, 
and cracked nuts or took a suck at their pipe stems 
when they woke, did not affect their awed and un- 
changeable belief in its miraculous and saving powers. 
If they had been asked what they believed or why 
they believed, they would have scratched their heads 
and felt puzzled. Their minds dwelt in a twilight in 
which nothing had any distinct form. The clearest 
idea ever presented to them was that of the Ma- 
donna: they thought of her as of some lixvw^xsak 
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mother who wanted to do them good in present and 
future if they only observed her ceremonials: just as 
in the ages gone by upon these same hillsides, the 
Latin peasant had thought of the great Demeter. 

Gesualdo himself, despite all the doctrine which 
had been instilled into him in his novitiate, did not 
know much more than they; he repeated the words 
of his offices without any distinct notion of all that 
they meant; he had a vague feeling that all self- 
denial and self-sacrifice were thrice blessed, and he 
tried his best to save his own soul and the souls of 
others; but there he ceased to think; outside that 
speculation lay, and speculation was a thrice damnable 
offence. Yet he, being imaginative and intelligent in 
a humble and dog-like way was at times infinitely 
distressed to see how little effect this religion which 
he taught and which they professed had upon the 
lives of his people. His own life was altogether 
guided by it. Why could not theirs be the same? 
Why did they go on all through the year swearing, 
cursing, drinking, quarrelling, lying, stealing; he could 
not but perceive that they came to him to confess 
their peccadilloes only that they might pursue them 
more completely at their ease. He could not flatter 
himself that his ministrations in Marca, which were 
now of six years' duration, had made the village 
a whit different to what it had been when he had 
entered it. 

Thinking of this, as he did think of it continually 

night and day, being a man of singularly sensitive 

conscience, he sat down on a marble bench near the 

door and opened his breviary. The sun was setting 

behind the pines on the crest of the hills; the warm 
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orange light poured across the paved way in front of 
the church, through the stems of the cypresses, which 
stood before the door, and found its way over the 
uneven slates of the stone floor to his feet. A 
nightingale was singing somewhere in the dog-rose 
hedge beyond the cypress-trees. Lizards ran from 
crack to crack in the pavement. A tendril of honey- 
suckle came through a hole in the wall, thrusting its 
delicate curled horns of perfume towards him. The 
whole entrance was bathed in golden warmth and 
light; the body of the church behind him was quite 
dark. 

He had opened his breviary from habit, but he 
did not read; he sat and gazed at the evening clouds, 
at the blue hills, at the radiant air, and listened to 
the song of the nightingales in that dreamy trance 
which made him look so stupid in the eyes of his 
housekeeper and his parishioners, but which were only 
the meditations of a poetic temper, cramped and 
cooped up in a narrow and uncongenial existence, 
and not educated or free enough to be able even to 
analyse what it felt. 

"The nightingale's song in June is altogether un- 
like its songs of April and May," thought this poor 
priest, whom Nature had made a poet, and to whom 
she had given the eyes which see and the ears which 
hear. "The very phrases are wholly different; the 
very accent is not the same; in spring it is all a 
canticle like the songs of Solomon, in midsummer — 
what is it he is singing? Is he lamenting the sum- 
mer? or is it he is only teaching his young ones how 
they should sing next year?" 

And he fell again to listening tjG t\vfc '^^^^^^^dxsL^ 
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that gladdens earth. The nightingale was patiently- 
repeating his song, again and again, sometimes more 
slowly, sometimes more quickly, seeming to lay stress 
on some phrases more than on others; and another 
voice, fainter and feebler than his own, repeated the 
trills and roulades after him fitfully, and often break- 
ing down altogether. It was plain that there in the 
wild-rose hedge he was teaching his son. Anyone 
who will may hear these sweet lessons given under 
bays and myrtle, under arbutus and pomegranate, 
through all the month of June. 

Nightingales in Marca were only regarded as crea- 
tures to be trapped, shot, caged, eaten, sold for a 
centime like any other small bird; but about the 
church no one touched them; the people knew that 
their parocco cared to hear their songs coming sweetly 
through the pauses in the recitatives of the office. 
Absorbed, as he was now in hearkening in the music 
lesson amongst the white dog-roses, he started violently 
as a shadow fell across the threshold and a voice 
called to him, "Good evening, Don Gesualdo!" 

He looked up and saw a woman whom he knew 
well; a young woman scarcely indeed eighteen years 
old, very handsome, with a face full of warmth, and 
colour, and fire, and tenderness, great flashing eyes 
which could at times be as soft as a dog's, and a 
beautiful ruddy mouth with teeth as white as a dog's 
are also. She was by name Generosa F^; she was 
the wife of Tasso Tassilo, the miller. In Marca, most 
of the women by toil and sun were black as berries by 
the time they were twenty, and looked old almost be- 
fore they were young, with rough hair and loose forms 
and wrinkled skins, and children dragging at their 
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breasts all the year through. Generosa was not like 
them; she did little work; she had the form of a 
goddess; she took care of her beauty, and she had 
no children, though she had married at fifteen. She 
was friends with Gesualdo; they had both come from 
the Bocca d'Amo, and it was a link of common 
memory and mutual attachment. They liked to recall 
how they had each run through the tall canes and 
cactus, and waded in the surf, and slept in the hot 
sand, and hidden themselves for fright when the 
King's camels had come towards them, throwing their 
huge misshapen shadows over the seas of flowering 
reeds and rushes. 

He remembered her a small child, jumping about 
on the sand and laughing at him, a youth, when he 
was going to college to study for entrance into the 
church. "Gesualdo! che Gesualdo T' she had cried. 
"A fine priest he will make for us all to confess to!" 
And she had screamed with mirth, her handsome little 
face rippling all over with gaiety like the waves of 
the sea with the sunshine. 

He had remembered her and had been glad when 
Tasso Tassilo, the miller, had gone sixty miles away 
for a wife, and had brought her from Bocca d'Amo 
to live at the mill on the small river, which was 
the sole water which ran through the village of Marca. 

Tasso Tassilo, going on business once to the sea 
coast, had chanced to see that handsome face of hers, 
and had wooed and won her without great difficulty, 
for her people were poor folk, living by carting sand, 
and she herself was tired of her bare legs and face, 
her robust hunger, which made her glad to eat the 
fruit off the cactus plants, and her ^^^\i^"a»to^^^^^^is^ 
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nobody ever saw except the sea gulls and carters, 
and fishers, and cane cutters, who were all as poor as 
she was herself. 

Tasso Tassilo, in his own person, she hated, an 
ugly, dry, elderly man, with his soul wrapped up in 
his flour-bags and his money-bags; but he adored her, 
and let her spend as she chose on her attire and her 
ornaments; and the millhouse was a pleasant place 
enough with its walls painted on the outside in tem- 
poral and the willows drooping over its eaves, and the 
young men and the mules loitering about on the land 
side of it, and the peasants coming up with com to 
be ground whenever there had been rain in summer, 
and so water enough in the river bed to turn the mill 
wheels. In drought the stream was low and its stones 
dry, and no work could be done by the grindstones. 
There was then only water enough for the ducks to 
paddle in, and the pretty teal to float in, which they 
would always do at sunrise unless the miller let fly a 
charge of small shot amongst them from the windows 
under the roof. 

"Good evening, Don Gesualdo," said the miller's 
wife now, in the midst of the nightingale's song, and 
the orange glow from the sunset. 

Gesualdo rose with a smile. He was always glad 
to see her; she had something about her for him of 
boyhood, of home, of the sea, and of the careless days 
before he became a seminarist; he did not positively 
regret that he had entered the priesthood, but he re- 
membered the earlier life wistfully and with wonder 
that he could ever have been that light-hearted lad 
who had run through the cane brakes to plunge into 
the rolling waters with all the wide gay sunlit world 
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of sea and sky and river and shore before him, be- 
hind him, and above him. 

"What is wrong, Generosa?" he asked her, seeing 
as he looked up that her handsome face was clouded. 
Her days were not often tranquil; her husband was 
jealous, and she gave him cause for jealousy; the mill 
was a favourite resort of all young men for thirty 
miles around, and unless Tasso Tassilo had ceased to 
grind corn he could not have shut his doors to 
them. 

"It is the old story, Don Gesualdo," she answered, 
leaning against the church porch. "You know what 
Tasso is, and what a dog's life he leads me." 

"You are not always prudent, my daughter," said 
Gesualdo with a faint smile. 

"Who could be always prudent at my years?" said 
the miller's young wife. "Tasso is a brute, and a fool 
too. One day he will drive me out of myself; I tell 
him so." 

"That is not the way to make him better," said 
Gesualdo. "I am sorry you do not see it. The man 
loves you, and he feels he is old, and he knows that 
you do not care: there is always like a thorn in his 
flesh: he feels you do not care." 

"How should he suppose that I care?" said Generosa, 
passionately. "I hated him always; he is as old as 
my father; he expects me to be shut up like a nun; 
if he had his own way I should never stir out of the 
house; does one marry for that?" 

"One should marry to do one's duty," said Gesualdo 
timidly, for he felt the feebleness of his counsels and 
arguments against the force and the warmth and the 
self-will of a woman, conscious of bei b^^NiS::^ 'ijx^^c^sst 

Don Gesualdo, * 
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power, and her lovers, and moved by all the instincts 
of vanity and passion. 

"We had a terrible scene an hour ago," said Gene- 
rosa, passing over what she did not choose to answer. 
"It cost me much not to put a knife into him. It was 
about Falko. There was nothing new, but he thought 
there was. I fear he will do Falko mischief one day; 
he threatened it; it is not the first time." 

"That is very grave," said Gesualdo, growing paler 
as he heard. "My daughter, you are more in error 
than Tassilo. After all, he has his rights. Why do 
you not send the young man away? He would obey 
you." 

"He would obey me in an)rthing else, not in that," 
said the woman, with the little conscious smile of one 
who knows her own power. "He would not go away. 
Indeed why should he go away? He has his employ- 
ment here. Why should he go away because Tasso is 
a jealous fool?" 

"Is he such a fool?" said Gesualdo, and he 
raised his eyes suddenly and looked straight into hers. 
Generosa coloured through her warm, paleless skin. 
She was silent. 

"It has not gone as far as you think," she mut- 
tered, after a pause. 

"But I will not be accused for nothing," she 
added, "Tasso shall have what he thinks he has had; 
why would he marry me? He knew I hated him. We 
were all very poor down there by Bocca d'Amo, but 
we were gay and happy. Why did he take me 
away?" 

The tears started to her eyes and rolled down her 
hot cheeks. It was the hundredth time that she had 
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told her sorrows to Gesualdo, in the confessional and 
out of it; it was an old story, of which she never 
tired of the telling. Her own people were far away 
by the sea shore, and she had no friends in Marca, 
for she was thought a "foreigner," not being of that 
country side, and the women were jealous of her 
beauty, and of the idle life which she led in com- 
parison to theirs, and of the cared-for look of her 
person. Gesualdo seemed a countryman, and a relative 
and a friend. She took all her woes to him. A priest 
was like a woman, she thought; only a still safer con- 
fidant. 

"You are ungrateful, my daughter," he said, now, 
with an effort to be severe in reprimand. "You know 
that you were glad to marry so rich a man as Tassilo. 
You know that your father and mother were glad, and 
you yourself likewise. No doubt, the man is not all 
that you could wish, but you owe him something; in- 
deed you owe him much. I speak to you now out of 
my office, only as a friend. I would entreat you to 
send your lover away. If not, there will be crime, 
perhaps bloodshed, and the fault of all that may 
happen will be yours." 

She gave a gesture, which said that she cared no- 
thing, whatever might happen. She was in a head- 
strong and desperate mood; she had had a violent 
quarrel with her husband, and she loved Falko Mele- 
gari, the steward of the absent noble who owned the 
empty, half ruined palace which stood on the banks 
of the river; he was a fair and handsome young man 
with Lombard blood in him; tall, slender, vigorous, 
amorous and light-hearted; the strongest of contrasts 

2* 
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in all ways to Tasso Tassilo, taciturn, feeble, sullen, 
and unlovely, and twice the years of his wife. 

There was not more than a mile between the mill- 
house and the deserted villa; Tassilo might as well 
have tried to arrest the sirocco, or the mariner's winds 
when they blew, as prevent an intercourse so favoured 
and so facilitated by circumstances. The steward 
had a million reasons in the year to visit the mill, 
and when the miller insulted him and forbade him 
his doors he had no power to prevent him from fish- 
ing in the waters, from walking on the bank, from 
making signals from the villa terraces, and appoint- 
ments in the canebrakes and the vinefields. Nothing 
could have broken off the intrigue except the depar- 
ture of one or other of the lovers from Marca. But 
Falko Melegari would not go away from a place where 
his interests and his passions both combined to hold 
him; and it never entered the mind of the miller to 
take his wife elsewhere. He had dwelt at the mill 
all the years of his life, and his forefathers for five 
generations before him. To change their residence 
never occurs to such people as these; they are fixed, 
like the cypress trees, in the ground, and dream no 
more- than they of new homes. Like the tree, they 
never change till death fells them. 

Generosa continued to pour out her woes, leaning 
against the pillar of the porch, and playing with a 
twig of pomegranate, whose buds were not more 
scarlet than her own lips; and Gesualdo continued to 
press on her his good counsels, knowing all the while 
that he might as well speak to the swallows under the 
church eaves for any benefit that he could effect. In 
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sole answer to the arguments of Gesualdo she retorted 
in scornful words. 

"You may find duty enough for you because you 
are a saint," she added, with less of reverence than of 
disdain, "but I am no saint, and I will not spend all 
my best days tied to the side of a sickly and sullen 
old man." 

"You are wrong, my daughter," said Gesualdo 
sternly. He coloured; he knew not why. "I know 
nothing of these passions," he added with some em- 
barrassment. "But I know what duty is, and yours is 
clear." 

He did not know much of human nature, and of 
woman nature nothing, yet he dimly comprehended 
that Generosa was now at that crisis of her life when 
all the ardours of her youth and all the delight in her 
own power made her passionately rebellious against 
the cruelties of her fate; when it was impossible to 
make duty look other than hateful to her, and when 
the very peril and difficulty which surrounded her 
love story made it the sweeter and more irresistible 
to her. She was of a passionate, ardent, careless, 
daring temperament; and the dangers of the intrigue 
which she pursued had no terrors for her, whilst the 
indifference which she had felt for years for her hus- 
band had deepened of late into hatred. 

"One is not a stick nor a stone, nor a beam of 
timber nor a block of granite, that one should be able 
to live without love all one's days!" she cried with 
passion and contempt. 

She drew the branches of pomegranate over the 
hedge, she gave him a glance half contemptuous and 
half compassionate, and left tYie diuxOa ^<^Qt. 
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"After all, what should he understand!" she 
thought. "He is a saint, but he is not a man." 

Gesualdo looked after her a moment as she went 
over the courtyard and between the stems of the 
cypresses out towards the open hillside. The sun had 
set; there was a rosy afterglow which bathed her 
elastic figure in a carmine light; she had that beauti- 
ful walk which some Italian women have who have 
never worn shoes in the first fifteen years of their 
lives. The light shone on her dusky auburn hair, her 
gold earrings, the slender column of her throat, her 
vigorous and voluptuous form. Gesualdo looked after 
her, and a subtle warmth and pain passed through 
him, bringing with it a sharp sense of guilt. He looked 
away from her and went within his church and prayed. 

That night Falko Melegari had just alighted from 
the saddle of his good grey horse, when he was told 
that the Parroco of San Bartolo was waiting to see him. 

The villa had been famous and splendid in other 
days; but it formed now only one of the many neglected 
possessions of a gay young noble, called Ser Baldo by 
his dependents, who spent what little money he had 
in pleasure-places out of Italy, seldom or never came 
near his estates, and accepted without investigation all 
such statements of accounts as his various men of 
business were disposed to send to him. 

His steward lived on the ground floor of the great 
villa, in the vast frescoed chambers with their domed 
and gilded ceilings, their sculptured cornices, their 
carved doors, their stately couches, with the satin 
dropping in shreds, and the pale tapestries with the 
inoths and the mice at work in them. His narrow 
camp bed, his deal table and c\va.\i^ \^^x^ ^adly out 
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of place in those once splendid halls, but he did not 
think about it; he vaguely liked the space and the 
ruined grandeur about him, and all the thoughts he 
had were given to his love, Generosa, the wife of 
Tasso Tassilo. From the terraces of the villa he could 
see the mill a mile further down the stream, and he 
would pass half the short nights of the summer look- 
ing at the distant lights in it. 

He was only five-and-twenty, and he was passion- 
ately in love with all the increased ardour of a for- 
bidden passion. 

He was fair-haired and blue-eyed, was well made 
and very tall; in character he was neither better nor 
worse than most men of his age, but as a steward he 
was tolerably honest, and as a lover he was thoroughly 
sincere. He went with a quick step into the central 
hall to meet his visitor; he supposed that the vicar 
had come about flowers for the feast of S.S. Peter and 
Paul, which was on the morrow. Though the villa 
gardens were wholly neglected they were still rich in 
flowers which wanted no care, lilies, lavender, old- 
fashioned roses, oleanders red and white, and magnolia 
trees. 

"Good evening. Reverend Father, you do me 
honour," he said, as he saw Gesualdo. "Is there 
anything that I can do for you? I am your humble 
servant." 

Gesualdo looked at him curiously. He had never 
noticed the young man before; he had seen him ride 
past, he had seen him at mass, he had spoken to him 
of the feasts of the church; but he had never noticed 
him. Now he looked at him curiously as he answered, 
without any preface whatever: 
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"I am come to speak to you of Generosa F^, the 
wife of Tasso Tassilo." 

The young steward coloured violently. He was 
astonished and silent. 

"She loves you," said Gesualdo, simply. 

Falko Melegari made a gesture as though he 
implied that it was his place neither to deny nor to 
affirm. 

"She loves you," said Gesualdo again. 

The young man had that fatuous smile which un- 
consciously expresses the consciousness of conquest. 
But he was honest in his passion and ardent in it. 

"Not so much as I love her," he said, rapturously, 
forgetful of his hearer. 

Gesualdo frowned. 

"She is the wife of another man," he said, with 
reproof. Falko Melegari shrugged his shoulders; that 
did not seem any reason against it to him. 

"How will it end?" said the priest. 

The lover smiled. 

"These things always end in one way." 

Gesualdo winced, as though someone had wounded 
him. 

"I am come to bid you go out of Marca," he said, 
simply. 

The young man stared at him; then he laughed 
angrily. 

"Good Ser Vicario," he said, impatiently; "you 
are the keeper of our souls, no doubt; but not quite 
to such a point as that. Has Tassilo sent you to me, 
or she?" he added, with a gleam of suspicion in his 
eyes. 

"No one has sent me." 
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"Why then " 

"Because, if you do not go, there will be tragedy 
and misery. Tasso Tassilo is not a man to make you 
welcome to his couch. I have known Generosa since 
she was a little child; we wer^ both bom on the Bocca 
d'Arno. She is of a warm nature, but not a deep 
one; and if you go away she will forget. Tassilo is a 
rude man and a hard one; he gives her all she has; 
he has many claims on her, for in his way he has 
been generous and tender. You are a stranger; you 
can only ruin her life; you can with ease find another 
gait aria far away in another province; why will you 
not go? If you really loved her you would go." 

Falko laughed. "Dear Don Gesualdo, you are a 
holy man, but you know nothing of love." 

Gesualdo winced a little again. It was the second 
time this had been said to him this evening. 

"Is it love," he said, after a pause, "to risk her 
murder by her husband? I tell you Tassilo is not a 
man to take his dishonour quietly." 

"Who cares what Tassilo does!" said the young 
steward, petulantly. "If he touches a hair of her head 
X will make him die a thousand deaths." 

"All those are words," said Gesualdo. "You can- 
not mend one crime by another, and you cannot pro- 
tect a woman from her husband's just vengeance. 
There is only one way by which to save her from the 
danger you have dragged her into. It is for you to 
go away." 

"I will go away when this house walks a mile," 
said Falko. "Not before. Go away!" he echoed in 
wrath. "What! run like a mongrel dog before Tas- 
silo's anger? What! leave her all alona tcic:^^^.^^^ 
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as a faithless coward? What! go away when all my 
life and my soul, and all the light of my eyes, is in 
Marca? Don Gtesualdo, you are a good man, but you 
are mad. You must pardon me if I speak roughly. 
Your words make me beside myself." 

"Do you believe in no duty, then?" 

"I believe in the duty of every honest lover!" said 
Falko, with vehemence, "and that duty is to do every- 
thing that the loved one wishes. She is bound to a 
cur; she is unhappy; she has not even any children to 
comfort her; she is like a beautiful flower shut up in 
a cellar, and she loves me — me! — and you bid me go 
away! Don Gesualdo, keep to your church offices, 
and leave the loves of others alone. What should you 
know of them? Forgive me, if I am rude. You are 
a holy man, but you know nothing at all of men and 
women." 

"I do not know much," said Gesualdo, meekly. 

He was depressed and intimidated. He was sen- 
sible of his own utter ignorance of the passions of life. 
This man, nigh his own age, but so full of vigour, of 
ardour, of indignation, of pride in his consciousness 
that he was beloved, and of resolve to stay where 
that love was, be the cost what it would, daunted him 
with a sense of power and of triumph such as he 
himself could not even comprehend, and yet wistfully 
envied. It was sin, no doubt, he said to himself; and, 
yet, it was life, it was strength, it was virility. 

He had come to reprove, to censure, and to per- 
suade into repentance this headstrong lover, and he 
could only stand before him feeble and oppressed, 
with a sense of his own ignorance and childishness. 
AU the stock; trite arguments which his religious belief 
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supplied him, seemed to fall away and to be of no 
more use than empty husks of rotten nuts before the 
urgenqr, the fervour, and the self-will of real life. 
This man and woman loved each other, and they 
cared for no other fact than this on earth or in heaven. 
He left the villa-grounds in silence, with only a gesture 
of farewell-salutation. 
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II. 



"Poor innocent, he meant well!" thought the 
steward, as he watched the dark, slender form of the 
priest pass away through the vines and mulberry trees. 
The young man did not greatly venerate the church 
himself; though he showed himself at mass and sent 
flowers for the feast days because it was the custom 
to do so. He was like most young Italians who have 
had a smattering of education, very indifferent on such 
matters, and inclined to ridicule. He left them for 
women and old men. But there was something about 
his visitant which touched him; a simplicity, an un- 
worldliness, a sincerity which moved his respect; and 
he knew in his secret heart that the Parroco as he 
called him was right enough in everything that he had 
said. 

Gesualdo himself went on his solitary way, his 
buckled shoes dragging wearily over the dusty grass 
of the wayside. He had done no good, and he did 
not see what good he could do. He felt helpless be- 
fore the force and speed of an unknown and guilty 
passion, as he once felt before a forest fire which he 
had seen in the Marche. All his church books gave 
him homilies enough on the sins of the flesh and the 
temptings of the devil; but none of these helped him 
before the facts of this lawless and godless love, which 
seemed to pass high above his head like a whirlwind. 
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He went on slowly and dully along the edge of the 
river-bed; a sense of something which he had always 
missed, which he would miss eternally, was with him. 

It was now quite night. Gesualdo liked to walk 
late at night. All things were so peaceful, or at the 
least seemed so. You did not see the gashes in the 
lopped trees, the scars in the burned hillside, the 
wounds in the mule's loins, the blood-shot eyes of the 
working ox , the goitered throat of the child rolling in 
the dust. Night, kindly friend of dreams, cast her 
soft veil over all woes, and made the very dust seem 
as a silvered highway to a throne for God. 

He went now through the balmy air, the rustling 
canes, the low-hanging boughs of the fruit-laden peach 
trees, and the sheaves of cut com leaning one up 
against another under the hives. He followed the 
course of the water, a shallow thread at this season, 
glistening under the moon in its bed of shingle and 
sand. He passed the millhouse perforce on his home- 
ward way, he saw the place of the weir made visible 
even in the dark by the lanterns which swung on a 
cord stretched from one bank to another, to entice 
any such fish as there might still be in the shallows. 
The mill stood down into the water, a strong place 
built in olden days, the great black wheels were per- 
force at rest; the mules champed and chafed in their 
stalls, inactive, like the mill; for the next three months 
there would be nothing to do unless a storm came and 
brought a freshet from the hills. The miller would 
have the more leisure to nurse his wrongs, thought 
Gesualdo; and his heart was troubled; he had never 
met with these woes of the passions; they oppressed 
and alarmed, him. 
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As he passed the low mill windows, protected from 
thieves by their iron gratings, he could see the in- 
terior lighted as it was by the flame of oil lamps, and 
through the open lattices the voices, raised high in 
stormy quarrel, seemed to smite the holy stillness of 
the night like a blow. The figure of Generosa stood 
out against the light which shone behind her; she was 
in a paroxysm of rage; her eyes flashed like the light- 
nings of the hills; and her beautiful arms were tossed 
above her head in impassioned imprecation. Tasso 
Tassilo seemed for the moment to crouch beneath this 
rain of flamelike words; his face, on which the light 
shone full, was deformed with malignant and impotent 
fury, with covetous and jealous desire; there was no 
need to hear her words to know that she was taunting 
him with her love for Falko Melegari. Gesualdo was 
a weak man and physically timid; but here he hesi- 
tated but one instant. He lifted the latch of the 
house door and walked straightway into the mill 
kitchen. 

"In the name of Christ be silent!" he said to them, 
and made the sign of the cross. 

The torrent of words stopped on the lips of the 
young woman; the miller scowled and shrank from the 
light, and was mute. 

"Is this how you keep your vows to heaven and to 
each other?" said Gesualdo. 

A flush of shame came over the face of the wo- 
man; the man drew his hat farther oyer his eyes, and 
went out of the kitchen silently. The victory had 
been easier than their monitor had expected. And 
jet of what use was it, he thought; they were silent 
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out of respect for him. As soon as the restraint of 
his presence should be removed they would begin 
afresh. Unless he could change their souls it was of 
little avail to bridle their lips for an hour. 

There was a wild chafing hatred on one side and 
a tyrannical, covetous, dissatisfied love on the other; 
out of such discordant elements what peace could 
come? 

G^sualdo shut the wooden shutters of the windows, 
that others should not see, as he had seen, into the 
interior; then he strove to pacify his old playmate, 
whose heaving breast and burning cheeks, and eyes 
which scorched up in fire their own tears, spoke of a 
tempest lulled, not spent. He spoke with all the wis- 
dom with which study and the counsels of the Fathers 
had supplied him, and with what was sweeter and 
more like to be efficacious, a true and yearning wish 
to save her from herself She was altogether wrong, 
and he strove to make her see the danger and the 
error of her ways. But he strove in vain. She had 
one of those temperaments, reckless, vehement, plea- 
sure-loving, ardent, and profoundly selfish, which sees 
only its own immediate gain, its own immediate de- 
sires. When he tried to stir her conscience by speak- 
ing of the danger she drew down on the head of the 
man she professed to love, she almost laughed. 

"He would be a poor creature," she said, proudly, 
"if all danger would not be dear to him for me!" 

Gesualdo looked her full in the eyes. 

"You know that this matter must end in the death 
of one man or of the other. Do you mean that this 
troubles you not one whit?" 
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"It will not be my fault," said Generosa, and he 
saw in her the woman's lust of vanity, which finds 
food for its pride in the blood shed for her, as the 
tigress does, and even the gentle hind. 

He remained an hour or more with her, exhaust- 
ing every argument which his creed and his sympathy 
could suggest to him as having any possible force in 
it to sway this wa)rward and sin-bound soul; but he 
knew that his words were poured on her ear as use- 
lessly as water on a stone floor. She was in a mannei 
grateful to him as her friend, in a manner afraid of 
that vague majesty of some unknown power which he 
represented to her; but she hated her husband, she 
adored her lover; — he could not stir her from those 
two extremes of passion. He left her with apprehen- 
sion and a pained sense of his own impotence. She 
promised him that she would provoke Tassilo no more 
that night, and this poor promise was all that he could 
wring from her. It was late when he left the mill- 
house. He feared Candida would be alarmed at his 
unusual absence; and hastened, with trouble on his 
soul, towards the village, lying white and lonely under- 
neath the midsummer moon. He had so little in- 
fluence, so slender a power to persuade or warn, to 
counsel or command; he felt afraid that he was un- 
worthy of his calling. 

"I should have been better in the cloister," he 
thought, sadly; "I have not the key to human hearts." 

He went on through a starry world of fireflies 

making luminous the still uncut corn, and, entering 

his presbytery, crept noiselessly up the stairs to his 

chamber, thankful that the voice of his housekeeper 

did not cry to him out of the darkness to know why 
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he had so long tarried. He slept little that night, and 
was up, as was his wont, by daybreak. 

It was still dark when the church bell was clang- 
ing above his head for the first office. 

It was the day of Peter and of Paul. Few people 
came to the early mass. Some peasants who wanted 
to have the rest of the day clear; some women, thrifty 
housewives who were up betimes; Candida herself; no 
others. The lovely morning light streamed in, cool 
and roseate; there were a few lilies and roses on the 
altar; some red draperies floated in the doorway; the 
nightingales in the wild-rose hedge sang all the while, 
their sweet voices crossing the monotonous Latin re- 
citatives. The mass was just over when into the church 
from without there arose a strange sound, shrill and 
yet hoarse, inarticulate and yet uproarious; it came 
from the throats of many people, all screaming, and 
shouting, and talking, and swearing together. The 
peasants and the women who were on their knees 
scrambled to their feet and rushed to the door, think- 
ing the earth had opened and the houses were falling. 
Gesualdo came down from the altar and strove to 
calm them, but they did not heed him, and he fol- 
lowed them despite himself. The whole village seemed 
out — man, woman, and child — the nightingales grew 
dumb under the outcry. 

"What is it?" asked Gesualdo. 

Several voices shouted back to him, "Tasso Tassilo 
has been murdered!" 
"Ah I" 
Gesualdo gave a low cry, and leaned against the 

Don Gesualdo, ^ 
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Stem of a cypress tree to save himself from falling. 
What use had been his words that night! 

The murdered man had been found lying under 
the canes on the way side not a rood from the church. 
A dog smelling at it had caused the body to be sought 
out and discovered. He had been dead but a few 
hours; apparently killed by a knife thrust under his 
left shoulder, which had struck straight through the 
heart. The agitation in the people was unimaginable, 
the uproar deafening. Some one with a grain of sense 
remaining had sent for the carabineers, but their picket 
was two miles off, and they had not yet arrived. The 
dead man still lay where he had fallen; everyone was 
afraid to touch him. 

"Does his wife know?" said Gesualdo, in a strange, 
hoarse voice. 

"His wife will not grieve," said a man in the crowd, 
and there was a laugh, subdued by awe and the pre- 
sence of death and of the priest. 

Gesualdo, with a strong shudder of disgust, held 
up his hand in horror and reproof, then bent over the 
dead body where it lay amongst the reeds. 

"Bring him to the sacristy," he said, to the men 
nearest him. "He must not lie there like a beast un- 
clean, by the roadside; go, fetch a hurdle, a sheet, 
an)^hing." 

But no one of them would stir. 

"If we touch him they will take us up for murder- 
ing him," they muttered, as one man. 

"Cowards! Stand off; I will carry him in doors," 
said the priest. 

"You are in full canonicals!'^ cried Candida, twitch- 
ing at his sleeve. 
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But Gesualdo did not heed her. He was brushing 
off with a tender hand the flies which had begun to 
buzz about the dead man's mouth. The flies might 
have stung and eaten him all the day through for 
what anyone of the little crowd would have cared; 
they would not have stretched a hand even to drag 
him into the shade. 

Gesualdo was a weakly man; he had always fasted 
long and often, and had never been strong from his 
birth; but indignation, compassion, and horror for the 
moment lent him a strength not his own; he stooped 
down and raised the dead body in his arms, and, 
staggering under his burden, he bore it the few roods 
which separated the place where it had fallen from 
the church and the vicar's house. 

The people looked on open-mouthed with wonder 
and awe. "It is against the law," they muttered, but 
they did not offer active opposition. Gesualdo un- 
molested, save for the cries of the old housekeeper, 
carried his load into his own house and laid it rever- 
ently down on the couch which stood in the sacristy. 
He was exhausted with the great strain and effort; 
his limbs shook under him, the sweat poured off his 
face, the white silk and golden embroideries of his 
cope and stole were stained with the clotted blood 
which had fallen from the wound in the dead man's 
breast. He did not heed it, nor did he hear the cries 
of Candida mourning the disfigured vestments, nor the 
loud chattering of the crowd thrusting itself into the 
sacristy. He stood looking down on the poor, dusty, 
stiffening corpse before him with blind eyes and think- 
ing in silent terror: "Is it her work?" 

In his own soul he had no doubt. 
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Candida plucked once more at his robes. 

"The vestments, the vestments! You will ruin them; 
take them off " 

He put her from him with a gesture of dignity 
which she had never seen in him; and motioned the 
throng back towards the open door. 

"I will watch with him till the guards come," he 
said; "go, send his wife hither." 

Then he scattered holy water on the dead body, 
and kneeled down beside it and prayed. 

The crowd thought that he acted strangely; why 
was he so still and cold, and why did he seem so 
stunned and stricken? If he had screamed and raved, 
and run hither and thither purposelessly, and let the 
corpse lie where it was in the canes, he would have 
acted naturally in their estimation. They hung about 
the doorways half afraid, half angered, some of them 
went to the millhouse eager to have the honour of 
being the first bearer of such news. 

No one was sorry for the dead man, except some 
few who were in his debt, and knew that now they 
would be obliged to pay with heavy interest what they 
owed up to his successors. 

With the grim pathos and dignity which death im- 
parts to the commonest creature, the murdered man 
lay on the bench of the sacristy, amidst the hubbub 
and the uproar of the crowding people; he and the 
priest the only mute creatures in the place. 

Gesualdo kneeled by the dead man in his blood- 
stained, sand-stained canonicals; he was praying with 
all the soul there was in him, not for the dead man, 
but the living woman* 
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The morning broadened into the warmth of day. 
He rose from his knees, and bade his sacristan bring 
linen, and spread it over the corpse to cheat the flies 
and the gnats of their ghastly repast No men of law 
came. The messengers returned. The picket house 
had been closed at dawn and the carabineers were 
away. There was nothing to be done but to wait. 
The villagers stood or sat about in the paved court, 
and in the road under the cypresses. They seldom 
had such an event as this in the dullness of their 
lives. They brought hunches of bread and ate as they 
discoursed of it. 

"Will you not break your fast?" said Candida to 
Gesualdo. "You will not bring him to life by starving 
yourself." 

Gesualdo made a sign of refusal. 

His mouth was parched, his throat felt closed; he 
was straining his eyes for the first sight of Generosa 
on the white road. If she were guilty she would never 
come, he thought, to look on the dead man. 

Soon he saw her, coming with swift feet and flying 
skirts and bare head, through the boles of the cy- 
presses. She was livid, her unbound hair was stream- 
ing behind her. 

She had passed a feverish night, locking her door 
against her husband, and spending the whole weary 
hours at the casement where she could see the old 
grey villa where her lover dwelt, standing out against 
the moonlight amongst its ilex and olive trees. She 
had had no sense of the beauty of the night; she had 
been only concerned by the fret and fever of a first 
love and of a guilty passion. 

She was not callous at heart, though. ^\^a\kj^ xss;..- 
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trained and undisciplined in character, and her con- 
science told her that she gave a bad return to a man 
who had honestly and generously adored her, who had 
been lavish to her poverty out of his riches, and had 
never been unkind until a natural and justified jealousy 
had embittered the whole current of his life. She 
held the offence of infidelity lightly, yet her candour 
compelled her to feel that she was returning evil for 
good, and repaying in a base manner an old man's 
unwise but generous affection. She would have hesi- 
tated at nothing that could have united her life to her 
lover; yet in a comer of her soul she was vaguely 
conscious that there was a degree of unfairness and 
baseness in setting their youth and their ardour to 
hoodwink and betray a feeble and aged creature like 
Tasso Tassilo. She hated him fiercely; he was her 
jailer, her tyrant, her keeper. She detested the sound 
of his slow step, of his croaking voice, of his harsh 
calls to his men and his horses and mules; the sight 
of his withered features, flushed and hot with restless 
jealous pains, was at once absurd and loathsome to 
her. Youth has no pity for such woes of age, and she 
often mocked him openly and cruelly to his face. 
Still, she knew that she did him wrong, and her con- 
science had been more stirred by the reproof of Ge- 
sualdo than she had acknowledged. She was in that 
wavering mood when a woman may be saved from an 
unwise course by change, travel, movement, and the 
distractions of the world ; but there were none of these 
for the miller's young wife. So long as her husband 
lived, so long would she be doomed to live here, with 
the roar of the mill wheels and the foaming of the 
weir water on her ear, and before her eyes the same 
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fhickets of cane, the same fields with their maples 
and vines, the same white, dusty road winding away 
beyond the poplars, and with nothing to distract her 
thoughts or lull her mind away from its idolatry of 
her fair-haired lover at the old grey palace on the hill 
above her home. 

She had spent the whole night gazing at the place 
where he lived. He was not even there at that mo- 
ment; he had gone away for two days to a grain fair 
in the town of Vendramino, but she recalled with 
ecstacy their meetings by the side of the low green 
river, their hours in the wild flowering gardens of the 
palace, the lovely evenings when she had stolen out 
to see him come through the maize and canes, the 
fireflies all alight about his footsteps. Sleepless but 
languid, weary and yet restless, she had thrown her- 
self on her bed without taking off" her clothes and in 
the dark as the bells for the first mass have rung over 
the shadowy fields. She had for the first time fallen 
into a heavy sleep, haunted by dreams of her lover, 
which made her stretch her arms to him in the empty 
air, and murmur sleeping, wild and tender words. 

She had been still on her bed, when the men of 
the mill had roused her beating at the chamber door 
and crying to her — 

"Generosa, Generosa, Padrona! get up! The 
master is murdered, and lying dead at the church." 

She had been lying dreaming of Falko, and feel- 
ing in memory his kisses on her mouth, when those 
screams had come through the stillness of the early 
day breaking, through the music of the blackbirds pip- 
ing in the cherry boughs outside her windows. 

She had sprung from off her bed* 
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She Had huddled on some decenter clothing, and 
bursting through the detaining hands of the hench- 
men and neighbours, had fled as fast as her trembling 
limbs could bear her to the church. 

"Is it true? Is it true?" she cried, with white lips 
to Gesualdo. 

He looked at her with a long enquiring regard; 
then, without a word, he drew the linen off the dead 
face of her husband, and pointed to it. 

She, strong as a colt, and full of life as a young 
tree, fell headlong on the stone floor in a dead swoon. 

The people gathered about the doorway and 
watched her suspiciously and without compassion. 
There was no one there who did not believe her to 
be the murderess. No one except Gesualdo. In that 
one moment when he had looked into her eyes he had 
felt that she was guiltless. He called Candida to her 
and left her, and closed the door on the curious, cruel, 
staring eyes of the throng without. 

The people murmured: what title had he more 
than they to command and direct in this matter? The 
murder was a precious feast to them: why should he 
defraud them of their rights? 

"He knows she is guilty," they muttered, "and he 
wants to screen her and give her time to recover her- 
self and to arrange what story she shall tell." 

Soon there came the sound of horses' feet on the 
road, and the jingling of chains and scabbards stirred 
the morning air: the carabineers had arrived. Then 
came also the syndic and petty officers of the larger 
village of Sant' Arturo, where the Communal Muni- 
cipality in which Marca was enrolled had its seat of 
justice, its tax offices and its schools. There was a 
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'^eat noise and stir, grinding of wheels and shouting 
of orders, vast clouds of dust and ceaseless din of 
voices, loud bickerings of conflicting authorities at war 
with one another, and rabid inquisitiveness and greedy 
excitement on all sides. 

In a later time they remembered against him all 
this which he did now. 

The Feast of SS. Peter and Paul had been a day 
of disaster and disorder, but to the good people of 
Marca both these were sweet. They had something 
to talk of from dawn till dark, and the blacker the 
tragedy the merrier wagged the tongues. The soul of 
their vicar alone was sick within him. Since he had 
seen the astonished, horrified eyes of the woman 
Generosa he had never once doubted her, but he felt 
that her guilt must seem clear as the noonday to all 
others. Her disputes with her husband, and her pas- 
sion for Falko Melegari were facts known to all the 
village, and who else had any interest in his death? 
The whole of Marca pronounced as with one voice 
against her; the women had always hated her for her 
superior beauty, and the men had always borne her a 
grudge for her saucy disdain of them, and that way 
of bearing herself as though a beggar from Bocca 
d'Arno were a queen. 

"Neighbours put up with her pride while she was 
on the sunny side of the street," said Candida, with 
grim satisfaction, "but now she is in the shade they'll 
fling the stones fast enough," and she was ready to 
fling her own stone. Generosa had always seemed an 
impudent jade to her, coming and talking with Don 
Gesualdo, as she did, at all hours, and as though the 
church and the sacristy were open bazaar^l 
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How that day passed, and how he bore himself 
through all its functions he never knew. It was the 
dead of night, when he, still dressed and unable even 
to think calmly, clasping his crucifix in his hands, and 
pacing to and fro his narrow chamber with restless 
and uneven steps, heard his name called by the voice 
of a man in great agitation, and, looking out of his 
casement, saw Falko Melegari on his grey horse, which 
was covered with foam and sweating as from a hard 
gallop. 

"Is it true?" he cried, a score of times. 

"Yes, it is all true," said Gesualdo. His voice 
was stern and cold; he could not tell what share this 
man might not have had in the crime. 

"But she is innocent as that bird in the air," 
screamed her lover, pointing to a scops owl which was 
sailing above the cypresses. 

Gesualdo bowed his head and spread out his 
hands, palm downward, in a gesture meaning hopeless 
doubt. 

"I was away at dark into the town to buy cattle," 
said the steward with sobs in his throat. "I rode out 
by the opposite road; I knew naught of it. Oh, my 
God, why was I not here ! They should not have taken 
her without it costing them hard." 

"You would have done her no good," said Gesualdo, 
coldly. "You have done her harm enough already," 
he added after a pause. Falko did not resent the 
words; the tears were falling like rain down his cheeks, 
his hands were clenched on his saddle-bow, the horse 
stretched its foam-flecked neck unheeded. 

"Who did it? Who could do it? He had many 
enemies. He was a hard man," he muttered. 
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Gesualdo gave a gesture of hopeless doubt and 
ignorance. He looked down on the lover's handsome 
face and head in the moonlight. There was a strange 
expression in his own eyes. 

"Curse you for a cold-hearted priest," thought the 
young steward, with bitterness. Then he wheeled his 
horse sharply round, and, without any other word, 
rode off towards his home in the glistening white light, 
to stable his weary horse, and to saddle another to 
ride into the larger village of Sant' Arturo. It was 
past midnight; he could do no good; he could see no 
one; but it was a relief to him to be in movement; he 
felt that it would choke him to sit and sup and sleep 
and smoke as usual in his quiet house amongst the 
magnolias and the myrtles, whilst the love of his life 
lay alone in her misery. 

All gladness, which would at any natural death of 
Tasso Tassilo's have filled his soul, was quenched in 
the darkness of horror in which her fate was snatched 
from him and plunged into the mystery and the black- 
ness of imputed crime. 

He never actually suspected her for a moment; 
but he knew that others would no doubt do more than 
suspect. 

"Perhaps the brute killed himself," he thought, 
"that the blame of the crime might lie on her and 
part her from me." 

Then he knew that such a thought was absurd. 
Tasso Tassilo had loved his life, loved his mill, and 
his money, and his petty power, and his possession of 
his beautiful wife; and beside, what man could stab 
himself from behind between the shoulders? It was 
just the blow that a strong yet timid woman would 
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give. As he walked to and fro on the old terrace, 
whilst they saddled the horse, he felt a sickening 
shudder run through him. He did not suspect her. 
No, not for an instant. And yet there was a dim, un- 
utterable horror upon him which veiled the remem- 
bered beauty of her face. 

The passing of the days which came after this 
feast of the two apostles, were full of an unspeakable 
horror to him, and in the brief space of them he grew 
haggard, hollow -cheeked, almost aged, despite his 
youth. The dread formalities and tyrannies of law 
seized on the quiet village, and tortured every soul in 
it; everyone who had seen or heard or known aught 
of the dead man was questioned, tormented, harangued, 
examined, suspected. Don Gesualdo himself was made 
subject to a searching and oft-repeated interrogation, 
and severely reproved that he had not let the body 
lie untouched until the arrival of the officers of justice. 
He told the exact truth as far as he knew it, but when 
questioned as to the relations of the murdered man 
and his wife, he hesitated, prevaricated, contradicted 
himself, and gave the impression to the judicial 
authorities that he knew much more against the wife 
than he would say. What he tried to do was to convey 
to others his own passionate conviction of the innocence 
of Generosa, but he utterly failed in doing this; and 
his very anxiety to defend her only created an addi- 
tional suspicion against her. 

The issue of the preliminary investigation was that 
the wife of Tasso Tassilo, murdered on the morning 
of the Day of SS. Peter and Paul, was consigned to 
prison, to be "detained as a precaution" under the 
lock and key of the law, circumstantial evidence being 
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held to be strongly against her as the primary cause, 
if not the actual executant, of the murder of her lord. 

Everyone called from the village to speak of her 
spoke against her with the exception of Falko Mele- 
gari, who was known to be her lover, and whose testi- 
mony weighed not a straw, and Don Gesualdo himself, 
a priest, indeed, but the examining judge was no 
friend of priests, and would not have believed them 
on their oaths, whilst the strong friendship for her 
and the nervous anxiety to shield her, displayed so 
unwisely, though so sincerely by him, did her more 
harm than good, and made his bias so visible that his 
declarations were held valueless. 

"You know I am innocent!" she cried to him, the 
day of her arrest; and he answered her with the tears 
falling down his cheeks: "I am sure of it; I would die 
to prove it! for one moment I did doubt you — pardon 
me! — but only one. I am sure you are innocent, as 
I am sure that the sun hangs in the skies." 

But his unsupported belief availed nothing to secure 
that of others; the dominant feeling amongst the people 
of Marca was against her, and in face of that feeling 
and of the known jealousy of her which had consumed 
the latter days of the dead man, the authorities deemed 
that they could do no less than order her provisional 
arrest. Her very beauty was a weapon turned against 
her. It seemed so natural to her accusers that so 
lovely and so young a woman should have desired to 
rid herself of a husband, old, ill-favoured, exacting 
and unloved. In vain — utterly in vain — did Falko 
Melegari, black with rage and beside himself with 
jnisery, swear by every saint in the calendar that his 
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relations with her had been hitherto absolutely inno- 
cent. No one believed him. 

"You are obliged to say that," said the judge, with 
good-humoured impatience. 

"But God in heaven why not when it is true?" 
shouted Falko. 

"It is always true when the damo is a man of 
honour," said the ironical judge, with an incredulous, 
amused smile. 

So, her only defenders utterly discredited, she paid 
the penalty of being handsomer and grander than her 
neighbours, and was taken to the town of Vendramino, 
and there left to lie in prison until such time as the 
majesty of the law should be pleased to decide whether 
or no it deemed her guilty of causing the death of 
her husband. The people of Marca were content. 
They only could not see why the law should take 
such a time to doubt and puzzle over a fact, which to 
them all was as clear as the weather-vane on their 
church tower. 

"Who should have killed him if not she or her 
damo?^^ they asked, and no one could answer. 

So she was taken away by the. men of justice, and 
Marca no more saw her handsome head with the silver 
pins in its coiled hair leaning out from the square 
mill windows, or her bright-coloured skirts going light 
as the wind up the brown sides of the hills, and through 
the yellow-blossomed gorse in the warm autumn air, 
to some trysting place under the topmost pines, where 
the wild pigeons dwelt in the boughs above ^ and the 
black stoat ran through the bracken below. 

The work of the mill went on the same, being 
directed by the brother of Tassilo, who had always 
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had a share in it, both of labour and profit. The 
murder still served for food for people's tongues through 
vintage and onward until the maize harvest and the 
olive-gathering. As the nights grew long, and the 
days cold, it ceased to be the supreme theme of in- 
terest in Marca; no one ever dreamed that there could 
be a doubt of the absent woman's guilt, or said a 
good word for her; and no one gave her any pity for 
wasting her youth and fretting her soul out in a prison 
cell, though they were disposed to grant that what 
she had done had been after all perhaps only natural 
considering all things. Her own family were too poor 
to travel to her help; indeed, only heard of her mis- 
fortunes after many days, and then only by chance, 
through a travelling hawker; they could do nothing for 
her, and did not try; she had never sent them as much 
of her husband's money as they had expected her to 
do, and now that she was in trouble she might get 
out of it as she could, so they said. She had always 
cared for her earrings and breastpins, never for them, 
she would see if her jewels would help her now. When 
any member of a poor family marries into riches, the 
desire to profit by her marriage is, if ungratified, 
quickly turned into hatred of herself. Why should 
she have gone to eat stewed kid and fried lamb and 
hare baked with fennel, when they had only a bit of 
salt fish and an onion now and then? 

They had admitted the vicar of San Bartolo, once 
or twice, to visit her, the jailer standing by, but he 
had been unable to do more than to weep with her 
and assure her of his own perfect belief in her inno- 
cence. The change he found in her shocked him so 
greatly that he could scarcely speak; and he thought 
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to himself, as he saw how aged and wasted, and altered 
she was, if she lose her beauty and grow old before 
her time, what avail will it be to her even if they de- 
clare her innocent? Her gay lover will look at her no 
more. 

Falko Melegari loved her wildly, ardently, vehe- 
mently indeed; but Gesualdo, with that acute penetra- 
tion which sometimes supplies in delicate natures that 
knowledge of the world which they lack, felt that it 
was not a love which had any qualities in it to with- 
stand the trials of time or the loss of physical charms. 
Perchance, Generosa herself felt as much; and the 
cruel consciousness of it hurt her more than her prison 
bars. 
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III. 



The winter passed away, and with February the 
com spread a green carpet everywhere; the almond 
trees blossomed on the hillsides, the violets opened 
the ways for the wind flowers, and the willows budded 
beside the water mill. There were braying of bugles, 
twanging of lutes, cracking of shots, drinking of wines 
on the farms and in the village as a rustic celebration 
of carnival. Not much of it, for times are hard and 
men's hearts heavy in these days, and the sunlit grace 
and airy gaiety natural to it are things for ever dead 
in Italy, like the ilex forests and the great gardens 
that have perished for ever and aye. 

Lent came, with its church bells sounding in 
melancholy iteration over the March fields, where the 
daffodils were blowing by millions, and the Parroco of 
San Bartolo fasted and prayed and mortified his flesh 
in every way that his creed allowed, and hoped by 
such miseries, pains, and penances to attain grace in 
heaven > if not on earth, for Generosa in her misery. 
All through Lent he wearied the ear of God with in- 
cessant supplication for her. 

Day and night he racked his brain to discover any 
evidence as to who the assassin had been. He never 
once doubted her; if the very apostles and saints of 
his church had all descended on earth to witness 
against her, he would have cried to them that she was 
innocent. 

Don Gesualdc, 4 
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The sickening suspicions, the haunting, irrepressible 
doubts, which now and then came over the mind of 
her lover as he walked to and fro by the edge of the 
river at night, looking up at what had been the case- 
ment of her chamber, did not assail for an instant the 
stronger faith of Gesualdo, weak as he was in body 
and, in some ways, weak in character. 

The truth might remain in horrid mystery, in im- 
penetrable darkness, for ever; it would make no dif- 
ference to him; he would be always convinced that 
she had been innocent. Had he not known her when 
she was a little, barefooted child, coming flpng through 
the shallow green pools and the great yellow grassy 
and the sunny cane breaks of Bocca d'Amo. 

Most innocent, indeed, had been his relations with 
the wife of Tassilo, but to him it seemed that the 
interest he had taken in her, the pleasure he had felt 
in converse with her, had been criminal. There had 
been times when his eyes, which should have only 
seen in her a soul to save, had become aware of her 
mere bodily beauty, had dwelt on her with an awaken- 
ing of carnal admiration. It sufficed to make him 
guilty in his own sight. This agony, which he felt for 
her, was the sympathy of a personal affection. He 
knew it, and his consciousness of it flung him at the 
feet of his crucifix in tortures of conscience. 

He knew, too, that he had done her harm by the 
incoherence and the reticence of his testimony, by the 
mere vehemence with which he had unwisely striven 
to affirm an innocence which he had no power to 
prove; even by that natural impulse of humanity which 
had moved him to bring her husband's corpse under 
the roof of the church and close the door upon the 
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clamorous and staring throng who saw in the tragedy 
but a pastime. He, more than any other, had helped 
to cast on her the darkness of suspicion; he, more 
than any other, had helped to make earthly peace and 
happiness for ever denied to her. 

Even if they acquitted her in the house of law 
yonder, she would be dishonoured for life. Even her 
lover, who loved her with all the hot coarse ardour of 
a young man's uncontrolled desires, had declared that 
he would be ashamed to walk beside her in broad 
day so long as this slur of possible, if unproven, crime 
were on her; until his sensitive soul began to take 
alarm lest it were not a kind of sin to be so occupied 
with the fate of one to the neglect and detriment of 
others. Candida saw him growing thinner and more 
shadow -like every day with ever-increasing anxiety. 
To fast she knew was needful above all for a priest 
in Lent, but he did not touch what he might lawfully 
have eaten; the new-laid eggs and the crisp lettuces 
of her providing failed to tempt him; and no mortal 
man, she told him, could live on air and water as 
he did. 

"There should be reason in all piety," she said to 
him, and he assented. 

But he did not change his ways, which were rather 
those of a monk of the Thebaid than of a vicar of a 
parish. He had the soul in him of a St. Anthony, of 
a St. Francis, and he had been born too late; the 
world as it is was too coarse, and too incredulous for 
him, even in a little rustic primitive village hidden 
away from the eyes of men under its millet and its 
fig-trees. 

The people of Maxca notve^^ \!^<^ ^^^aiv. Ocsa^s^^*"^ 
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him. Pale he had always been, but now he was the 
colour of his own ivory Christ; taciturn-like, too, he 
had always been, yet he had ever had playful words 
for the children, kind words for the aged; these were 
silent now. The listless and mechanical manner with 
which he went through the offices of the church con- 
trasted with the passionate and despairing cries which 
seemed to come from his very soul when he preached, 
and which vaguely frightened a rural congregation who 
were wholly unable to understand them. 

"One would think the good Parroco had some 
awful sin on his soul," said a woman to Candida one 
evening. 

"Nay, nay; he is as pure as a lamb," said Can- 
dida, twirling her distaff. "But he was always helpless 
and childlike, and too much taken up with heavenly 
things — may the saints forgive me for saying so. He 
should be in a monastery along with S. Romolo and 
S. Francis." 

Buyet the housekeeper, though loyalty itself, was, 
in her own secret thoughts, not a little troubled at the 
change she saw in her master. She put it down to 
the score of his agitation at the peril of Generosa F^; 
— but this in itself seemed to her unfitting in one of 
his sacred calling. A mere light-o'-love and saucebox, 
as she had always herself called the miller's wife, was 
wholly unworthy to occupy, even in pity, the thoughts 
of so holy a man. 

There could not be a doubt that she had given 
that knife stroke amongst the canes in the dusk of the 
dawn of SS. Peter and Paul, thought Candida, amongst 
whose virtues charity had small place; but what had 
the Parocco to do with it? 
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In her rough way, motherly and unmannerly, she 
ventured to take her master to task for so much inter- 
est in a sinner. 

"The people of Marca say you think too much 
about that foul business; they do even whisper that 
you neglect your holy duties," she said to him, as she 
served the frugal supper of cabbage soaked in oil. 
"There will always be crimes as long as the world 
wags on , but that is no reasdn why good souls 
should put themselves about that which they cannot 
help." 

Gesualdo said nothing, but she saw the nerves of 
his mouth quiver. 

"I have no business to lecture your reverence on 
your duties," she added, tartly; "but they do say that 
so much anxiety for a guilty woman is a manner of 
injustice to innocent souls." 

Gesualdo struck his closed hand on the table with 
concentrated expression of passion. 

"How dare you say that she is guilty?" he cried. 
"Who has proved her so?" 

Candida looked at him with shrewd suspicious 
eyes as she set down the bottle of vinegar. 

"I have met with nobody who doubts it," she said, 
cruelly, "except your reverence, and her lover up yon- 
der at the villa." 

"You are all far too ready to believe evil," said 
Gesualdo, with nervous haste; and he arose and pushed 
aside the untasted dish and went out of the house. 

"He is beside himself for that jade's sake," thought 
Candida, and after waiting a little while to see if he^ 
returned, she sat down and ate the cabbage. w 

Whether there were as many crimes in the world 
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as flies on the pavement in summer, she saw no 
reason why that good food should he wasted. 

After her supper, she took her distaff and went 
and sat on the low wall which divided the church 
ground from the road, and gossipped with anyone of 
the villagers who chanced to come by. No one was 
ever too much occupied not to have leisure to talk in 
Marca, and the church wall was a favourite gathering 
place for the sunburnt women with faces like leather 
under their broad summer hats, or their woollen 
winter kerchiefs, who came and went to and from the 
fields or the well or the washing reservoir, with its 
broad stone tanks brimming with brown water under 
a vine-covered pergola, where the hapless linen was 
wont to be beaten and banged as though it were so 
many sheets of cast-iron. And here with her gossips 
and friends, Candida could not help letting fall little 
words — stray sentences — which revealed the trouble 
her mind was in as to the change in her master. She 
was devoted to him, but her devotion was not so 
strong as her love of mystery and her impatience of 
anything which opposed a barrier to her curiosity. 
She was not conscious that she said a syllable which 
could have affected his reputation, yet her neighbours 
all went away from her with the idea that there was 
something wrong in the Presbytery, and that, if she 
had chosen, the priest's housekeeper could have told 
some very strange tales. 

Since the days of the miller's murder, a vague 
feeling against Don Gesualdo had been growing up in 
Marca, A man who does not cackle and scream and 
(roar till he is hoarse at the slightest thing which hap- 
pens, is always unnatural and suspicious in the eyes 
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of an Italian community. The people of Marca began 
to remember that he had some foreign blood in him, 
and that he had always been more friendly y^Jj^ the 
wife of Tasso Tassilo than has been meet ia''#!te^'of 
his calling. 

Falko Melegari had been denied admittanSP^to 
her by the authorities. They were not sure that he, 
as her lover, had not some complicity in the crime 
committed; and, moreover, his impetuous and in- 
considerate language to the Judge of Instruction at the 
preliminary investigation had been so fierce and so un- 
wise that it had prejudiced against him all officers of 
the law. This exclusion of him heightened the misery 
he felt, and moved him also to a querulous impatience 
with the Vicar of San Bartolo for being allowed to 
see her. 

"Those black snakes slip and slide in anywhere," 
he thought, savagely, and his contempt for and dislike 
of ecclesiastics, which the manner and character of 
Gesualdo had held in abeyance, revived in its pristine 
force. 

In Easter-time, Gesualdo was always greatly 
fatigued; and when Easter came round this year, and 
the sins of Marca were poured into his ear: little, 
sordid, mean sins of which the narration wearied and 
sickened him, they seemed more loathsome to him 
than they had ever done. There was such likeness 
and such repetition in the confessions of all of them 
— greed, avarice, dishonesty, fornication; the scale 
never varied, and the story told kept always at the 
same low level of petty and coarse things. Their 
Confessor heard with a tired mind and a sick heart, 
and, as he gave them absolution, shuddered at the 
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doubts of the infallibility of his church, which for the 
first time passed with dread terror through his 
thoughts. The whole world seemed to him changing. 
He felt as though the solid earth itself were giving 
way beneath his feet. His large eyes had a startled 
and frightened look in them^ and his face grew thinner 
every day. 

It was after the last office in this Easter week, 
when a man came through the evening shadows to- 
wards the church. His name was Emilio Raffagiolo, 
but he was always known as the Girellone the rover. 
Such nicknames replace the baptismal names of the 
country people till the latter are almost forgotten, 
whilst the family name is scarcely ever employed at 
all in rural communities. The Girellone was a carter, 
who had been in service at the water-mill for some 
few months. He was a man of thirty or thereabouts, 
with a dusky face and a shock head of hair, and 
hazel eyes, dull and yet cunning. He was dressed 
now in his festal attire, and he had a round hat set 
on one side of his head; he doffed it as he entered 
the church. He could not read or write, and his 
ideas of his creed were hazy and curious; the church 
represented to him a thing with virtue in it, like a 
charm or a bunch of herbs; it was only necessary, he 
thought, to observe certain formulae of it to be safe 
within it; conduct outside it was of no consequence. 
Nothing on earth can equal in confusion and in- 
distinctness the views of the Italian rustic as regards 
his religion. The priest is to him as the medicine 
man to the savage; but he has ceased to respect his 
councils whilst retaining a superstitious feeling about 
his office. This man, doffing his hat, entered the 
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church and approached the confessional crossing him- 
self as he did so. Gesualdo, with a sigh, prepared 
to receive his confession, although the hour was un- 
usual, and the many services of the day had fatigued 
him until his head swam and his vision was clouded. 
But at no time had he- ever availed himself of any 
excuse of time or physical weakness to avoid the 
duties of his office. Recognising the carter, he wearily 
awaited the usual tale of low vice and petty sins, 
some drunkenness, or theft, or lust, gratified in some 
unholy way, and resigned himself wearily to follow 
the confused repetitions with which the rustic of every 
country answers questions or narrates circumstances. 
His conscience smote him for his apathy. Ought not 
the soul of this clumsy, wine-soddened boor to be as 
dear to him as that of lovelier creatures? 

The man answered the usual priestly interroga- 
tions sullenly and at random; he could not help doing 
what he did, because superstition drove him to it, and 
was stronger for the time than any other thing; but 
he was angered at his own conscience and afraid of 
what he did; his limbs trembled, and his tongue 
seemed to him to swell and grow larger than his 
mouth, and refuse to move as he said at length in a 
thick, choked voice: 

"It was I who killed him!" 

"Who?" asked Gesualdo, whilst his own heart 
stood still. Without hearing the answer he knew what 
it would be. 

"Tasso, the miller; my master," said the carter; 
and, having confessed thus far, he recovered confi- 
dence and courage, and, in the rude, involved, gar- 
rulous utterances common to his kind, he leaned his 
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mouth closer to Gesualdo's ear, and told, with a 
curious sort of pride in the accomplishment of it, why 
and how it had been done. 

"I wanted to go to South America," he muttered. 
"I have a cousin there, and he says one makes money 
fast and works little. I had often wished to take 
Tassilo's money, but I was always afraid. He locked 
it up as soon as he took any, were it ever so little, 
and it never saw light again till it went to the bank 
or was paid away for her finery. He wasted many a 
good fifty franc note on her back. 

"Look you, the night before the feast of Peter and 
Paul, he had received seven hundred francs in the 
day for wheat, and I saw him lock it up in his bureau 
and say to his wife that he should take it to the town 
next day. That was in the forenoon. At even-tide 
they had a worse quarrel than usual. She taunted 
him and he threatened her. In the dawn I was listen- 
ing to hear him astir. He was up before dawn, and 
he unbarred and opened the millhouse himself and 
called to the foreman, and he said he was going to 
town and told us what we were to do. *I shall be 
away all day,' he said. It was still dusky. I stole out 
after him without the men seeing. I said to myself 
I would take this money from him as he went along 
the cross roads to take the diligence at Sant 'Arteero. 
I did not say to myself I would kill him, but I re- 
solved to get the money. It was enough to take one 
out to America and keep one awhile when one got 
out there. So I made up my mind. Money is at the 
bottom of most things. I followed him half a mile 
before I could get my courage up. He did not see 
me because of the canes. He was crossing that grass 
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where the trees are so thick, when I said to myself: 
*Now or never!' Then I sprang on him and stabbed 
him under the shoulder. He fell like a stone. I 
searched him, but there was nothing in his pockets 
except a revolver loaded. I think he had only made 
a feint of going to the town, thinking to come back 
and find the lovers together. I buried the knife under 
a poplar a few yards off where he fell. I could have 
thrown it in the river, but they say things which have 
killed people always float. You will find it if you dig 
for it under the big poplar tree that they call the 
Grand Duke's, because they say Pietro Leopoldo sat 
under it once on a time. There was a little blood on 
the blade but there was none anywhere else, for he 
bled inwardly. They do if you strike right. I was 
a butcher's lad once, and I used to kill the oxen, and 
I know. That is all. When I found the old rogue 
had no money with him I could have killed him a 
score of times over. I cannot think how it was that 
he left home without it, unless it was, as I say, that 
he meant to go back unknown and unawares and sur- 
prise his wife with Melegari. That must have been it, 
I think. For greedy as he was over his money, he 
was greedier still over his wife. I turned him over 
on his back, and left him lying there, and I went 
back to the mill and began my day's work, till the 
people came and wakened her and told the tale: then 
I left off work and came and looked on like the rest 
of them. That is all." 

The man who made the confession was calm and 
unmoved: the priest who heard it was sick with horror, 
pale to the lips with agitation and anguish. 
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"But his wife is accused! She may be condemned !*' 
he cried, in agony. 

"I know that/' said the man, stolidly, "But you 
cannot tell of me. I have told you under the seal of 
confession." 

It was quite true; come what would, Gesualdo 
could never reveal what he had heard. His eyes 
swam, his head reeled, a deadly sickness came upon 
him; all his short life simple and harmless things had 
been around him; he had been told of the crimes of 
men, but he had never been touched by them; he had 
known of the sins of the world, but he had never 
realised them. The sense that the murderer of Tasso 
Tassillo was within a hand's breadth of him, that 
these eyes which stared at him, this voice which spoke 
to him, were those of the actual assassin, that it was 
possible and yet utterly impossible for him to help 
justice and save innocence — all this overcame him 
with its overwhelming burden of horror and of divided 
duty. He lost all consciousness as he knelt there and 
fell heavily forward on the wood-work of the confessional. 

His teachers had said aright in the days of his 
noviciate, that he would never be of stem enough stuff 
to deal with the realities of life. 

When he recovered his senses, sight and sound 
and sensibility all returning to him slowly and with a 
strange, numb, pricking pain in his limbs and his 
body and his brain, the church was quite dark, and 
the man who had confessed his crime to him was gone. 

Gesualdo gathered himself up with effort, and sat 
down on the wooden seat and tried to think. He was 
bitterly ashamed of his own weakness. What was he 
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worth, he, shepherd and leader of men, if at the first 
word of horror which affrighted him he fainted as 
women faint, and failed to speak in answer the con- 
demnation which should have been spoken? Was it 
for such cowardice as this that they had annointed 
him and received him as a servitor of the Church? 

His first impulse was to go and relate his feeble- 
ness and failure to his Bishop; the next he remembered 
that even so much support as this he must not seek; 
to no living being must he tell this wretched blood 
secret. 

The law which respects nothing would not respect 
the secrets of the confessional; but he knew that all 
the human law in the world could not alter his own 
bondage to the duty he had with his own will accepted. 

It was past midnight when, with trembling limbs, 
he groped his way out of the porch of his church and 
found the entrance of the Presbytery and climbed the 
stone stairs to his own chamber. 

Candida opened her door, and thrust her head 
through the aperture, and cried to him. 

"Where have you been mooning all this while and 
the lamp burning to waste and your good bed yawning 
for you? You are not a strong man enough to keep 
these hours, and for a priest they are not decent ones." 

"Peace, woman," said Gesualdo, in a tone which 
she had never heard from him. He went within and 
closed the door. He longed for the light of dawn, 
and yet he dreaded it. 

When the dawn came it brought nothing to him 
except the knowledge that the real murderer was there, 
within a quarter of a mile of him, and yet could not 
be denounced by him to justice even to save the guilt- 
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less. The usual occupations of a week day claimed 
his time, and he went through them all with mechanical 
precision, but he spoke all his words as in a dream, 
and the red sanded bricks of his house, the deal table, 
with the black coffee and the round loaf set out on it, 
the stone sink at which Candida was washing endive 
and cutting lettuces, the old men and women who 
came and went telling their troubles garrulously and 
begging for pence, the sunshine which streamed in 
over the threshold, the poultry which picked up the 
crumbs off the floor, all these homely and familiar 
things seemed unreal to him, and were seen as through 
a mist. 

This little narrow dwelling with the black cypress 
shadows falling athwart it, which had once seemed to 
him the abode of perfect peace, now seemed to im- 
prison him, till his heart failed and died within him. 

In the dead of night, at the end of the week, 
moved by an unconquerable impulse, which had 
haunted him the whole seven days, he rose and lit a 
lanthorn and let himself out of his own door noise- 
lessly, stealthily, as though he were on some guilty 
errand, and took the sexton's spade from the tool 
house and went across the black shadows which 
stretched over the grass, towards the place where the 
body of. Tasso Tassilo had lain dead. In the moon- 
light there stood tall and straight a column of green 
leaves, it was the stately Lombardy poplar, which was 
spared by the hatchet, because Marca was, so far as it 
understood anything, loyal in its regret for the days 
that were gone. Many birds which had been for hours 
sound asleep in its boughs flew out with a great whirr 
of wings and with chirps of terror as the footfall of 
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Gesualdo awakened and alarmed them. He set his 
lanthom down on the ground, for the rays of the moon 
did not penetrate as far as the deep gloom the poplars 
threw around them, and began to dig. He dug some 
little time without success, . then his spade struck 
against something which shone amidst the dry clay 
soil: it was the knife. He took it up with a shudder. 
There were dark red spots on the steel blade. It was 
a narrow slightly curved knife about six inches long, 
such a knife as every Italian of the lower classes 
carries every day, and with which most Italian murders 
are committed. 

He looked at it long. If the inanimate thing 
could but have spoken, could but have told, the act 
which it had done! 

He, kneeling on the ground, gazed at it with a 
sickening fascination; then he replaced it deeper down 
in the ground, and with his spade smoothed the earth 
with which he covered it. The soil was so dry that it 
did not show much trace of having been disturbed. 
Gravely he returned homeward, convinced now of the 
truth of the confession made to him. Some men met 
him on the road, country lads driving cattle early to a 
distant fair; they saluted him with respect, but laughed 
when they had passed him. 

What had his reverence, they wondered, been 
doing with a spade this time of night? Did he dig 
for treasure? There was a tradition in the country 
side of sacks of ducats which had been buried by the 
river to save them from the French troops in the time 
of the invasion by the First Consul. 

Gesualdo unconscious of their comments went 
home, put the spade back in the toQ»\\\a\ss»^n ^^s^^-^it^^ 
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his church, entered and prayed long; then waking his 
sleepy capellano^ bade him rise, and set the bell ring- 
ing for the first mass. The man got up, grumbling 
because it was still quite dark; and next day talked 
to his neighbours about. the queer ways of his vicar; 
how he would walk all night about his room, some- 
times get up and go out in the dead of night even, he 
complained that his own health and patience would 
soon give way; an uneasy feeling grew up in the vil- 
lage, some gossips even suggested that the bishop 
should be spoken to in the town; but every one was 
fearful of being the first to take such a step, and no 
one was sure how so great a person could be ap- 
proached, and the matter remained in abeyance. But 
the disquietude and the antagonism which the manner 
and appearance of their priest had created grew with 
the growth of the year, and with it also the impression 
that he knew more of the miller's assassination than 
he would ever say. 

A horrible sense of being this man's accomplice 
grew also upon himself; the bond of silence which he 
kept perforce with this wretch seemed to him to make 
him so. His slender strength and sensitive nerves ill 
fitted him to sustain so heavy a burden, so horrible a 
knowledge. 

"It has come to chastise me because I have thought 
of her too often, have been moved by her too warmly," 
he told himself; and his soul shrank within him at 
what appeared the greatness of his own guilt. 

Since receiving the confession of the carter he did 
not dare to seek an interview with Generosa. He did 
not dare to look on her agonised eyes and feel that he 
knew what could set her free, and yet must never tell 
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it. He trembled, lest in sight of the suffering of this 
woman, who possessed such power to move and weaken 
him, he should be untrue to his holy office, should let 
the secret he had to keep escape him. Like all timid and 
vacillating tempers, he sought refuge in procrastination. 

All unconscious of the growth of public feeling 
against him, and wrapt in that absorption which 
comes from one dominant idea, he pursued the routine 
of his parochial life, and went through all the cere- 
monials of his office, hardly more conscious of what 
he did than the candles which his sacristan lighted. 
The confession made to him haunted him night and 
day. He saw it, as it were, written in letters of blood 
on the blank, white walls of his bedchamber, of his 
sacristy, of his church itself. The murderer was there, 
at large, unknown to all; at work like any other man 
in the clear, sweet sunshine, talking and laughing, 
eating and drinking, waking and sleeping, yet as un- 
suspected as a child unborn. And all the while 
Generosa was in prison. There was only one chance 
left; if she should be acquitted by her judges. But 
even then the slur and stain of an imputed, though 
unproven, crime would always rest upon her and 
make her future dark, her name a by-word in her 
birthplace. Yet, after what her lover had said, no 
mere acquittal, leaving doubt and suspicion behind it, 
would give her back to the light and joy of life. 
Every man's hand would be against her: every child 
would point at her as the woman who had been ac- 
cused of the assassination of her husband. 

One day he sought Falco Melegari when the latter 
was making up the accounts of his stewardship at an 
old bureau in a deep window-embrasure of the villa. 

Don Gesualdo, 5 
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"You know that the date of the trial is fixed for the 
tenth of next month?" he said, in a low, stifled voice. 

The young man, leaning back in his wooden chair, 
gave a sign of assent. 

"And you?" said Gesualdo, with a curious ex- 
pression in his eyes, "if they absolve her, will you 
have the courage to prove your own belief in her 
innocence? Will you marry her when she is set free?" 

The question was abrupt and imlooked for; Falko 
changed colour; he hesitated. 

"You will not!" said Gesualdo. 

"I have not said so," answered the young man, 
evasively. "I do not know that she would exact it." 

Exact it! Gesualdo did not know much of human 
nature, but he knew what the use of that cold word 
implied. 

"I thought you loved her! I mistook," he said, 
bitterly. A rosy flush came for a moment on the wax- 
like pallor of his face. 

Falko Melegari looked at him insolently. 

"A churchman should not meddle with these 
things! Love her! I love her — yes. It ruins my 
life to think of her yonder. I would cut off" my right 
arm to save her; but to marry her if she come out 
absolved — that is another thing; one's name a by- 
word, one's credulity laughed at, one's neighbours shy 
of one — that is another thing, I say. It will not be 
enough for her judges to acquit her; that will not 
prove her innocence to all the people here, or to my 
people at home in my own country." 

He rose and pushed his heavy chair away im- 
patiently; he was ashamed of his own words, but in 
the most impetuous Italian natures prudence and self- 
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love are always the strongest instincts. Gesualdo 
looked at him with a great scorn in the depths of his 
dark, deep, luminous eyes. This handsome and virile 
lover seemed to him a very poor creature; a coward 
and faithless 

"In the depths of your soul you doubt her your- 
self!" he said, with severity and contempt, as he 
turned away from the writing table, and went out 
through the windows into the garden beyond. 

"No, as God lives, I do not doubt her," cried 
Falko Melegari. "Not for an hour, not for a mo- 
ment. But to make others believe — that is more dif- 
ficult. I will maintain her and befriend her always 
if they set her free; but marry her — take her to my 
people — have everyone say that my wife had been in 
gaol on suspicion of murder — that I could not do: no 
man would do it who had a reputation to lose. One 
loves for love's sake, but one marries for the world's." 

He spoke to empty air; there was no one to hear 
him but the little green lizards who had slid out of 
their holes in the stone under the window-step. 
Gesualdo had gone across the rough grass of the 
garden, and had passed out of sight beyond the tall 
hedge of rose-laurel. 

The young man resumed his writing, but he was 
restless and uneasy, and could not continue his cal- 
culations of debit and audit of loss and profit. He 
took his gun, whistled his dog, and went up towards 
the hills, where hares were to be found in the heather 
and snipes under the gorse. His temper was ruffled, 
and his mind in great irritation against his late com- 
panion; he felt angrily that he must have appeared 
a poltroon, and a poor and unmanly lover in the eyes 

5* 
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of the churchman. Yet he had only spoken, he felt 
sure, as any other man would have done in his place. 

In the sympathy of their common affliction, his 
heart had warmed for awhile to Gesualdo, as to the 
only one who like himself cared for the fate of Tasso 
Tassilo's wife; but now that suspicion had entered 
into him, there returned with it all his detestation of 
the church and all the secular hatreds which the 
gentle character of the priest of Marca had for a time 
lulled in him. 

"Of course, he is a liar and a hypocrite," he thought, 
savagely. "Perhaps he was a murderer as well!" 

He knew that the idea was a kind of madness. 
Gesualdo had never been known to hurt a fly; in- 
deed, his aversion to even see pain inflicted had 
made him often the laughing-stock of the children 
of Marca when he had rescued birds or locusts or 
frogs from their tormenting fingers, and forbade them 
to throw stones at the lambs or kids they drove to 
pasture. "They are not baptised," the children had 
often said, with a grin, and Gesualdo had often an- 
swered: "The good God baptised them himself." 

It was utter madness to suppose that such a man, 
tender as a woman, timid as a sheep, gentle as a 
spaniel, could possibly have stabbed Tasso Tassilo to 
the death within a few roods of his own church, al- 
most on holy ground itself. And yet the idea grew 
and grew in the mind of Generosa's lover imtil it ac- 
quired all the force of an actual conviction. We wel- 
come no supposition so eagerly as one which accords 
with and intensifies our own prejudices. He neglected 
his duties and occupations to brood over this one 
suspicion, and put together all the trifles which he 
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could remember in confirmation of it. It haunted 
him wherever he was; at wine fair, at horse market, 
at cattle sale, in the corn field, amongst the vines, 
surrounded by his peasantry at noonday, or alone 
in the wild deserted garden of the villa by moonlight 

In his pain and fury, it was a solace to him to 
turn his hatred on to some living creature. As he sat 
alone and thought over all which had passed (as he 
did think of it night and day always), many a trifle 
rose to his mind which seemed to him to confirm his 
wild and vague suspicions of the vicar of San Bartolo. 
Himself a free thinker, it appeared natural to suspect 
any kind of crime in a member of the priesthood. 
The Italian sceptic is as narrow and as arrogant in 
his free thought as the Italian believer in his bigotry. 
Melegari was a good-hearted young man, and kind, 
and gay, and generous by nature; but he had the 
prejudices of his time and of his school. These pre- 
judices made him ready to believe that a priest was 
always fit food at heart for the galleys or the scaf- 
fold; a mass of concealed iniquity covered by his cloth. 

"I believe you know more of it than any one," he 
said roughly, one day when he passed the priest on a 
narrow field-path, while his eyes flashed suspiciously, 
over the downcast face of Gesualdo, who shrank a 
little as if he had received a blow, and was silent. 

He had spoken on an unconsidered impulse, and 
would have been unable to say what his own mean- 
ing really was; but as he saw the embarrassment and 
observed the silence of his companion, what he had 
uttered at hazard seemed to him curiously confirmed 
and strengthened. 

"If you know anything which could save her 
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and you do not speak," he said, passionately, "may 
all the devils you believe in torture you through all 
eternity." 

Gesualdo still kept silent. He made the sign of 
the cross nervously, and went on his way. 

"Curse all these priests," said the young man, 
bitterly, looking after him. "If one could only deal 
with them as one does with other men! — but in their 
vileness and their feebleness they are covered by their 
frock like women." 

He was beside himself with rage and misery and 
the chafing sense of his own impotence; he was 
young and strong and ardently enamoured, and yet 
he could do no more to save the woman he loved 
from eternal separation from him than if he had been 
an idiot or an infant, than if he had had no heart in 
his breast and no blood in his veins. 

Whenever he met the vicar afterwards he did not 
even touch his hat, and ceased those outward ob- 
servances of respect to the church which he had 
always given before to please his master, who liked 
such example to be set by the steward to the 
peasantry. 

"If Ser Baldo send me away for it, so he must 
do," he thought. "I will never set foot in the church 
again. I should choke that accursed Parocco with his 
own wafer." 

For suspicion is a poisonous weed which, if left 
to grow unchecked, soon reaches maturity, and Falko 
Melegari soon persuaded himself that his own sus- 
picion was a truth, which only lacked time and 
testimony to become as clear to all eyes as it was 
to his. 
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IV. 

Meantime, Gesualdo was striving with the utmost 
force that was in him to persuade the real criminal to 
confess publicly what he had told under the seal of 
confession. He saw the man secretly, and used every 
argument with which the doctrines of his church and 
his own intense desires could supply him. But there 
is no obstinacy so dogged, no egotism so impenetrable, 
no shield against persuasion so absolute, as the stolid 
ignorance and self-love of a low mind. The Girellone 
turned a deaf ear to all censure as to all entreaty; he 
was stolidly indifferent to all the woe that he had 
caused and would cause if he remained silent. What 
was all that to him? The thought of the miller's 
widow shut up in prison pleased him; he had hated 
her as he had seen her in what he called her finery, 
going by him in the sunshine, with all her bravery of 
pearl necklace, of silver hairpins, of gold watch and 
chain. Many and many a time he had thirsted to 
snatch at them and pull them off her. What right 
had she to them, she, a daughter of naked hungry 
folks, who dug and carted sea and river sand for a 
living. She was no better than himself! Now and 
then, G^nerosa had called him, in her careless, im- 
perious fashion, to draw water or carry wood for her, 
and when she had done so she never had taken the 
trouble to bid him good day or to say a good-natured 
word. His pride was hurt, and he had had much ado 
to restrain himself from calling her a daughter of beg- 
gars, a worm of the sand. Like her own people, he 
was pleased that she should now find her fine clothes 
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and her jewelled trinkets of no avail to her, and that 
she should weep the light out of her big eyes, and 
the rosebloom off her peach-like cheeks in the squalor 
and nausea of a town prison. 

Gesualdo, with all the force which a profound con- 
viction that he speaks the truth lends to any speaker, 
wrestled for the soul of this dogged brute, and warned 
him of the punishment everlasting which would await 
him if he persisted in his refusal to surrender him- 
self to justice. But he might as well have spoken to 
the great millstones at rest in the river water. Why 
then had this wretch cast the burden of his vile secret 
on innocent shoulders? It was the most poignant 
anguish to him that he could awaken no sense of guilt 
in the conscience of the criminal. The man had come 
to him partly from a vague superstitious impulse, 
remnant of a credulity instilled into him in childihood, 
and partly from the want to s/ogare himself, as he 
called it, to tell his story to someone, which is cha- 
racteristic of all weak minds in times of trouble and 
peril. It had relieved him to drag the priest in to 
sharing his own guilty consciousness; he was half 
proud and half afraid of the manner in which he had 
slain his master, and bitterly incensed that he had 
done the deed for nothing; but beyond this he had 
no other emotion except that he was glad that Gene- 
rosa should suffer through and for it. 

"You will bum forever if you persist in such 
hideous wickedness," said Gesualdo again and again 
to him. 

"I will take my chance of that," said the man. 
"Hell is far off, and the galleys are near." 

"But if you do not believe in my power to absolve 
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you or leave you accursed, why did you ever confess 
to me?" cried Gesualdo. 

"Because one must clear one's breast to somebody 
when one has a thing like that on one's mind," an- 
swered the Girellone, "and I know you cannot tell of 
it again." 

And from that position nothing moved him. No 
entreaties, threats, arguments, denunciations stirred 
him a hair's-breath. He had confessed per s/ogarsi: 
that was all. 

But one night after Gesualdo had thus spoken to 
him, vague fears assailed him, terrors material not 
spiritual; he had parted with his secret; who could 
tell that it might not come out like a sleuth hound 
and find him and denounce him? He had told it to 
be at peace, but he was not at peace. He feared 
every instant to have the hand of the law upon him. 
Whenever he heard the trot of the carabineers' horses 
going through the village or saw the white belts and 
cocked hats of gendarmes in the sunlight of the fields, 
a cold tremour of terror seized him lest the priest 
should after all have told. He knew that it was im- 
possible, and yet he was afraid. 

He counted up the money he had saved, a little 
roll of filthy and crumpled bank notes for very small 
amounts, and wondered if they would be enough to 
take him across to America, They were very few, but 
his fear compelled him to trust to them. He invented 
a story of remittances which he had received from his 
brother, and told his fellow labourers and his employer 
that he was invited to join that brother; and then he 
packed up his few clothes and went. At the mill and 
in the village they talked a little of it, saying that the 
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Girellone was in luck, but that they for their parts 
would not care to go so far. Gesualdo heard of his 
flight in the course of the day. 

"My God! — gone away! — out of the country?" he 
cried, involuntarily, with white lips. 

The people who heard him wondered. "What 
could it matter to him that a carter had gone to seek 
his fortunes over the seas?" 

The Girellone had not been either such a good 
worker or such a good boon companion that any one 
at the mill or in the village should greatly regret him. 

"America gets all our rubbish," said the people. 
"Much good may it do her." 

Meantime, the man took his way across the country 
and, sometimes by walking, sometimes by lifts in 
waggons, sometimes by helping charcoal burners on the 
road, made his way, without spending much, to the 
sea coast, and in the port of Leghorn took his pas- 
sage in an emigrant ship then loading there. The 
green canebrakes and peaceful millet fields of Marca 
saw him no more. 

But he had left the burden of his blood-guiltiness 
behind him, and it lay on the guiltless soul with the 
weight of the world. 

So long as the man had remained in Marca there 
had been always a hope present with Gesualdo that 
he would persuade him to confess in a court of justice 
what he had confessed to the church, or that some 
sequence of accidents would lead up to the discovery 
of his guilt. But with the ruffian gone across the 
seas, lost in that utter darkness which swallows up the 
lives of the poor and obscure when once they have 
eft the hamlet in which their names mean something 
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to their neighbours, this one hope was quenched; and 
Gesualdo in agony reproached himself with not having 
prevailed in his struggle for the wretch's soul; with 
not having been eloquent enough, or wise enough, or 
stern enough to awe him into declaration of his ghastly- 
secret to the law. 

His failure seemed to him a sign of Heaven's 
wrath against himself. 

"How dare I," he thought, "how dare I, feeble 
and timid and useless as I am, call myself a servant 
of God, or attempt to minister to other souls?" 

He had thought, like an imbecile, as he told him- 
self, to be able to awaken the conscience and com- 
pel the public confession of this man, and the pos- 
sibility of flight had never presented itself to his 
mind, natural and simple as had been such a course 
to a creature without remorse, continually haunted by 
personal fears of punishment. He, he alone on earth, 
knew the man's guilt; he, he alone had the power to 
save Generosa, and could not use the power because 
the secrecy of his holy office was fastened on him like 
an iron padlock on his lips. 

The days passed him like nightmares; he did his 
duties mechanically, scarcely consciously; the frightful 
alternative which was set before him seemed to parch 
up the very springs of life itself. He knew that he 
must look strangely in the eyes of the people; his 
voice sounded strangely in his own ears; he began to 
feel that he was unworthy to administer the blessed 
bread to the living, to give the last unction to the 
dying: he knew that he was not at fault, and yet he 
felt that he was accursed. Choose what he would he 
must commit some hateful sin. 
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The day appointed for the trial came; it was the 
tenth of May. A hot day, with the bees booming 
amongst the acacia flowers, and the green tree-fix)gs 
shouting joyously above in the ilex tops, and the 
lizards running in and out of the china-rose hedges » 

on the highways. Many people of Marca were sum- | 

moned as witnesses, and these went to the town in ' 

mule carts or crazy chaises, with the farm-horse put in 
the shafts, and grumbled because they would lose 
their day's labour in their fields, and yet were pleasur- 
ably excited at the idea of seeing Generosa in the 
prisoner's dock, and being able themselves to tell all 
they knew, and a great deal that they did not know. 

Falko Melegari rode over at dawn by himself, and 
Gesualdo with his housekeeper and sacristan, who 
were all summoned to give testimony, went, as they 
had no choice but to do, by the diligence, which 
started from Sant' Arturo, and rolled through the dusty 
roads and over the bridges and past the wayside shrines 
and shops and forges, across the country to the town. 

The Vicar never spoke throughout the four weary 
hours during which the rickety and crowded vehicle, 
with its poor, starved, bruised beasts, rumbled on its 
road through the lovely shadows and cool sunlight of 
the early morning. He held his breviary in his hand 
for form's sake, and, seeing him thus absorbed in holy 
meditation as they thought, his garrulous neighbours 
did not disturb him, but chattered amongst themselves, 
filling the honeysuckle scented air with the odours of 
garlic and wine and coarse tobacco. 

Candida glanced at him anxiously from time to 
time haunted by, she could not have said what, a 
vague presentiment of ill. His face looked • very 
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strange, she thought, and his closely-locked lips were 
white as the lips of a corpse. When the diligence 
was driven over the stones of the town, all the pas- 
sengers by it descended at the first wine house which 
they saw on the piazza to eat and drink, but he, with 
never a word, motioned his housekeeper aside when 
she would have pressed food on him, and went into 
the great church of the place to pray alone. 

The town was hot and dusty and sparsely peopled. 
It had brown walls and large brick palaces untenanted, 
and ancient towers, also of brick, pointing high to 
heaven. It was a place dear to the memory of lovers 
of art for the sake of some fine paintings of the Senese 
school which hung in its churches, and was occasionally 
visited by strangers for sake of these; but for the 
most part it was utterly forgotten by the world; and 
its bridge of many arches, said to have been builded 
by Augustus, seldom resounded to any other echoes 
than those of the heavy wheels of the hay or com 
waggons coming in from the pastoral country around. 

The Court-house, where all great trials took place, 
stood in one of the bare, silent, dusty squares of the 
town. It had once been the ancient palace of the 
Podesti, and had the machicolated walls, the turreted 
towers, and the vast stairways and frescoed chambers 
of a larger and statelier time than ours. The hall of 
justice was a vast chamber pillared with marble, 
vaulted and painted, sombre and grand; it was closely 
thronged with country folks; there was a scent of hay, 
of garlic, of smoking pipes hastily thrust into trouser 
pockets, of unwashed flesh steaming hotly in the crowd 
and the close air. The judge was there with his 
officers, a Renaissance figure in black square cap and 
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black gown. The accused was behind the cage as- 
signed to such prisoners, guarded by carabineers, and 
by the jailers. Gesualdo looked in once from a dis- 
tant doorway; then, with a noise in his ears like the 
sound of the sea, and a deadly sickness on him, he 
stayed without in the audience chamber, where a 
breath of air came to him up one of the staircases, 
there waiting until his name was called. 

The trial began. Everything was the same as it 
had been iti the preliminary examination which had 
preceded her committal on the charge of murder. The 
same depositions were made now that had then been 
made. In the interval, the people of Marca had for- 
gotten a good deal, so added somewhat of their own 
invention to make up for the deficiency; but, on the 
whole, the testimony was the same, given with that 
large looseness of statement and absolute indifference 
to fact, so characteristic of the Italian mind, the judge, 
from habit, sifting the chaff from the wheat in the 
evidence with unerring skill, and following with ad- 
mirable patience the tortuous windings and the hazy 
imagination of the peasants he examined. 

The examination of Gesualdo did not come on 
until the third day. These seventy or eighty hours of 
suspense were terrible to him. He scarcely broke his 
fast, or was conscious of what he did. The whole of 
the time was passed by him listening in the court of 
justice or praying in the churches. When at last he 
was summoned, a cold sweat bathed his face and hair; 
his hands trembled; he answered the interrogation of 
the judge and of the advocates almost at random; his 
replies seemed scarcely to be that of a rational being; 
Ae passionately affirmed Taei ii\iioc^\vc^ ^\\Xv delirious 
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repetition and emphasis, which produced on the minds 
of the examiners the contrary effect to that which he 
endeavoured to create. 

"This priest knows that she is guilty," thought the 
president. "He knows it — perhaps he knows even 
more — perhaps he was her accomplice." 

His evidence, his aspect, his wild and contradic- 
tory words, did as mudi harm to her cause as he 
ignorantly strove to do good. From other witnesses of 
Marca the judge had learned that a great friendship 
had always been seen to exist between the vicar of 
San Bartolo and Generosa F^, and that on the morn- 
ing when the murder was discovered, the priest had 
removed the body of the dead man to the sacristy, 
forestalling the officers of justice, and disturbing the 
scene of the murder. A strong impression against 
him was created beforehand in the audience and on 
the bench; and his pallid, agitated countenance, his 
incoherent words, his wild eyes, which incessantly 
sought the face of the prisoner, all gave him the ap- 
pearance of a man conscious of some guilt himself, 
and driven out of his mind by fear. The president 
cross-examined him without mercy, censured him, railed 
at him, and did his uttermost to extract the truth 
which he believed that Gesualdo concealed; but to no 
avail; incoherent and half-insane as he seemed, he 
said no syllable which could betray that which he really 
knew. Only when his eyes rested on Generosa there was 
such an agony in them that she herself was startled by it. 

"Who would ever have dreamt that he would have 
cared so much?" she thought. "But he was always a 
tender soul; he always pitied the birds in the traps, 
and the oxen that went to the slaughter," 
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Reproved and censured without stjint, for the pre- 
sident knew that to insult a priest was to merit pro- 
motion in high quarters, Gesualdo was at last per- 
mitted to escape from his place of torture. Blind and 
sick he got away through the crowd, past the officials, 
down the stairs, and out into the hot air. The piazza 
was thronged with people who could not find standing 
room in the court-house. The murmur of their rapid 
and loud voices was like the noise of a sea on his 
ears; they had all the same burden. They all re- 
peated like one man the same words: "They will con- 
demn her," and then wondered what sentence she 
would receive. Whether a score of years of seclusion, 
or a lifetime. 

Gesualdo went through the chattering, curious, 
cruel throng, barbarous with that barbarity of the 
populace, which in all countries sees with glee a bull 
die, a wrestler drop, a malefactor ascend the scaffold, 
or a rat scour the streets soaked in petroleum and 
burning alive. The dead man had been nothing to 
them, and his wife had done none of them any harm, 
yet there was not a man or a woman, a youth or a 
girl, in the crowd, who would not have felt that hje or 
she was defrauded of his entertainment if she were 
acquitted by her judges, although yet there was a 
general sense amongst them that she had done no 
more than had been natural, and no more than had 
been her right 

The dark, slender, emaciated figure of the priest 
glided through their excited and boisterous groups; 
the air had the heat of summer, the sky above was 
blue and cloudless, the brown brick walls on church 
and palace seemed baking in the light of the sun. In 
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the comer of the square was a fountain, relic of the 
old times when the town had been a place of pageantry 
and power; beautiful pale green water, cold and fresh, 
leaping and flowing around marble dolphins. Gesualdo 
stooped and drank thirstily, as though he would never 
cease to drink, then went on his way and pushed 
aside the leathern curtain of the church door and 
entered into the coolness and solitude of that place of 
refuge. 

There he stretched himself before the cross in 
prayer, and wept bitter, burning, unavailing tears for 
the burden which he bore of another's sin and his 
own helplessness beneath it, which seemed to him like 
a greater crime. 

But even at the very altar of his God peace was 
denied him. Hurried, loud, impetuous steps from heavy 
boots fell on the old, worn, marble floor of the church, 
and Falko Melegari strode up behind him, and laid a 
heavy hand upon his shoulders. The young man's 
face was deeply flushed, his eyes were savage, his 
breath was quick and uneven; he had no heed for the 
sanctity of the place or of his companion. 

" Get up and hear me," he said, roughly. "They 
all say the verdict will be against her; you heard them." 

Gesualdo made a gesture of assent. 

"Very well, then," said the steward, through his 
clenched teeth, "if it be so indeed, I swear, as you 
and I live, that I will denounce you to the judges in 
her stead." 

Gesualdo did not speak. He stood in a meditative 
attitude with his arms folded on his chest. He did 
not express either surprise or indignation. 

"I will denounce you," repeated Melegari, made 

Don Gesualdo, ^ 
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more furious by his silence. "What did you do at 
night under the Grand Duke^s poplars? Why did you 
carry in and screen the corpse? Does not the whole 
village talk of your strange ways and your altered 
habits? There is more than enough against you to 
send to the galleys a score of better men than you. 
Anyhow, I will denounce you if you do not make a 
clean breast of all you know to the President to-mor- 
row. You are either the assassin or the accomplice, 
you accursed, black-coated hypocrite!" 

A slight flush rose on the waxen pallor of Ge- 
sualdo's face, but he still kept silence. 

The young man, watching him with eyes of hatred, 
saw guilt in that obstinate and mulish dumbness. 

"You dare not deny it, trained liar though you 
be!" he said, with passionate scorn. "Oh, wretched 
cur, who ventures to call yourself a servitor of heaven, 
you would let her drag all her years out in misery to 
save your own miserable, puling, sexless, worthless 
life! Well! hear me and understand. No one can 
say that I do not keep my word, and here, by the 
cross which hangs above us, I take my oath that if 
you do not tell all you know to-morrow, should she 
be condemned, I will denounce you to the law, and if 
the law fail to do justice, I will kill you as Tasso Tassilo 
was killed. May I die childless, penniless, and ac- 
cursed if my hand fail!" 

Then, with no other word, he strode from the 
church, the golden afternoon sunshine streaming through 
the stained windows above and falling on his fair hair, 
his flushed face, his flaming eyes, till his common 
humanity seemed all transfigured. He looked like the 
avenging angel of Tintaretto's Paradise. 
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Gesualdo stood immovable in the deserted church; 
his arms crossed on his breast, his head bent. A great 
resolve, a mighty inspiration, had descended on him 
with the furious words of his foe. Light had come 
to him as from heaven itself. He could not give up 
the secret which had been confided to him in the 
confessional, but he could give up himself. His brain 
was filled with legends of sacrifice and martyrdom. 
Why might he not become one of that holy band of 
martyrs? 

Nay, he was too humble to place himself beside 
them even in thought. The utmost he could do, he 
knew, would be only expiation for what seemed to 
him his ineffaceable sin in letting any [human affec- 
tion, however harmless, unselfish, and distant, stain 
the singleness and purity of his devotion to his vows. 
He had been but a peasant boy until he had taken 
his tender heart and his ignorant mind to the seminary, 
and he had been born with the soul of a S. Francis, 
of a San Rocco, of a S. John, out of place, out of time 
in the world he lived in, and in which the passions 
of faith and of sacrifice were as strong as are the 
passions of lust and of selfishness in other natures. 
The spiritual world was to him a reality, and the 
earth, with its merciless and greedy peoples, its plague 
of lusts, its suffering hearts, its endless injustice, an 
unreal and hideous dream. 

To his temper, the sacrifice which suddenly rose 
before him as his duty appeared one which would re- 
concile him at once to the Deity he had offended and 
the humanity he was tempted to betray. To his mind, 
enfeebled and exhausted by long fasting of the body 
and denial of every natural indulgence, such sacrifice 
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of self seemed an imperious command from heaven. 
He would drag out his own life in misery and obloquy 
indeed; but what of that? Had not the great martyrs 
and founders of his church endured as much or more? 
Was it not by such torture voluntarily accepted and 
endured on earth that the grace of Gk)d was won? 

He would tell a lie, indeed; he would draw down 
ignominy on the name of the church; he would make 
men believe that an anointed priest was a common 
murderer, swayed by low and jealous hatreds; but of 
this he did not think. In the tension and perplexity 
of his tortured soul, the vision of a sacrifice in which 
he would be the only sufferer, in which the woman 
would be saved, and the secret told to him be pre- 
served, appeared as a heaven-sent solution of the doubts 
and difficulties in his path. Stretched in agonised 
prayer before one of the side altars of the church, he 
imagined the afternoon sunbeams streaming through 
the high window on his face to be the light of a 
celestial world, and in the hush and heat of the in- 
cense-scented air he believed that he heard a voice 
which cried to him, "By suffering all things are made 
pure." 

He was not a wise, or strong, or educated man. 
He had the heart of a poet and the mind of a child. 
There was a courage in him to which sacrifice was 
welcome, and there was a credulity in him which 
made all exaggeration of simple faith possible. He 
was young and ignorant and weak; yet at the core of 
his heart there was a dim heroism: he could suffer and 
be mute; and in the depths of his heart he loved this 
woman better than himself; with a love which in his 
belief made him accursed for all time. 
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When he at last arose and went out of the church 
doors his mind was made up to the course that he 
would take; an immense calm had descended upon 
the unrest of his soul. 

The day was done, the sun had set, the scarlet 
flame of its afterglow bathed all the rusty walls and 
dusty ground with colours of glory. The crowd had 
dispersed; there was no sound in the deserted square 
except the ripple of the water as it fell from the 
dolphins' mouths into the marble basin. As he heard 
that sweet familiar murmur of the falling stream, the 
tears rose in his eyes, and blotted out the flame-like 
pomp and beauty of the skies. Never again would 
he hear the water of the Marca river rushing in cool 
autumn days past the poplar stems and the primrose 
roots upon its mossy banks; never again would he 
hear in the place of his birth the grey-green waves of 
Amo sweeping through the canebrakes to the sea. 

At three of the clock on the following day the 
judgment was given in the court. 

Generosa F^ was decreed guilty of the murder of 
her husband, and sentenced to twenty years of solitary 
confinement. She dropped like a stone when she 
heard the sentence, and was carried out from the 
court insensible. Her lover, when he heard it, gave a 
roar of anguish like that of some great beast in tor- 
ment, and dashed his head against the wall and 
struggled like a mad bull in the hands of the men 
who tried to hold him. Gesualdo waiting without on 
the head of the great staircase did not even change 
countenance; to him this bitterness, as of the bitter- 
ness of death had been long past; he had been long 
certain what the verdict would be; and he had many 
hours before resolved on his own part. 
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A great calm had come upon his soul, and his 
face had that tranquillity which comes alone from a 
soul which is at peace within itself. 

The sultry afternoon shed its yellow light on the 
brown and grey and dusty town; the crowd poured 
out of the court-house, excited, contrite, voluble, push- 
ing and bawling at one another, ready to take the 
side of the condemned creature now that she was the 
victim of the law. The priest alone of them all did 
not move; he remained sitting on the upright chair 
under a sculptured allegory of Justice and Equity 
which was on the arch above his head, and with the 
golden light of sunset falling down on him through 
the high casement above. He paid no heed to the 
hurrying of the crowd, to the tramp of guards, to the 
haste of clerks and officials eager to finish their day*s 
work and get away to their wine and dominoes at the 
taverns. His hands mechanically held his breviary; 
his lips mechanically repeated a Latin formula of 
prayer. When all the people were gone, one of the 
custodians of the place touched his arm, telling him 
that they were about to close the doors, he raised his 
eyes like one who is wakened from a trance, and to 
the man said quietly: 

"I would see the president of the court for a mo- 
ment quite alone. Is it possible?" 

After many demurs and much delay they brought 
him into the presence of the judge in a small chamber 
of the great palace. 

"What do you want with me?" asked the judge, 
looking nervously at the white face and the wild eyes 
of his unbidden visitant. 

Gesualdo answered: "I am come to tell you that 
yon have condemned an innocent woman." 
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The judge looked at him with sardonic derision 
and contempt. 

"What more?" he asked. "If she be innocent, 

will you tell me who is guilty?" 

"I am," replied the priest. 

***** 

At his trial he never spoke. 

With his head bowed and his hands clasped, he 
stood in the cage where she had stood, and never 
replied by any single word to the repeated interroga- 
tions of his judges. Many witnesses were called , and 
all they said testified to the apparent truth of his self- 
accusation. Those who had always vaguely suspected 
him, all those who had seen him close the door of the 
sacristy on the crowd when he had borne the murdered 
man within, the mule drivers who had seen him 
digging at night under the great poplars, the sacristan 
who had been awakened by him that same night so 
early, even his old housekeeper, though she swore that 
he was a lamb, a saint, an angel, a creature too good 
for earth, a holy man whose mind was distraught by 
fasting, by visions, these all, either wilfully or ignorantly, 
bore witness which confirmed his own confession. The 
men of law had the mould and grass dug up under 
the Grand Duke*s poplar, and when the blood-stained 
knife was found therein, the very earth, it seemed, 
yielded up testimony against him. 

In the end, after many weeks of investigation, 
Generosa was released and he was sentenced in her 
place. 

Her lover married her, and they went to live in his 
own country in the Lombard plains, and were happy and 
prosperous, and the village of Marca and the waters 
of its cane-shadowed stream knew them no more. 
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Sometimes she would say to her husband: "I can- 
not think that he was guilty; there was some mystery 
in it." And her husband always laughed and said in 
answer: "He was guilty, be sure; it was I who fright- 
ened him into confession; those black rats of the 
church have livers as white as their coats are black." 

Generosa did not wholly believe, but she thrust 
the grain of doubt away from her and played with her 
handsome children. Aiid, after all, she mused, what 
doubt could there be? Did not Don Gesualdo him- 
self reveal his guilt, and had he not always cared for 
her, and was not the whole population of Marca will- 
ing to bear witness that they had always suspected 
him and had only held their peace out of respect for 
the Church? 

He himself lived two long years amongst the galley 
slaves of the western coast; all that time he never 
spoke; and he was considered by the authorities to 
be insane. Then, in the damp and cold of the third 
winter, his lungs decayed, his frail strength gave way; 
he died of what they called consumption in the spring 
of the year. In his last moments there was seen a 
light of unspeakable ecstacy upon his face , a smile of 
unspeakable rapture on his mouth. 

"Laus Deus libera me!" he murmured, as he died. 

A bird came and sang at the narrow casement of 

*"* his prison cell as his spirit passed aiyay. It was a 

nightingale: perchance one of those who had once 

sung to him in the summer nights from the wild-rose 

hedge at Marca. 

THE END. 
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